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CHAPTER I. 
HOW HE CAME TO SCARSDALE, 

EVEN o’clock on a fine dry October evening, and a red sunset be- 

hind the gaunt walls and bare windows of Roxborough Castle ; red 
splashes of light upon the broad waters of the Merdrid river; lurid 
patches upon all the windows facing westward in the quaint old town 
of Roxborough; and in Sir Jasper Denison’s park, and all the woods 
surrounding that grand old domain, long trails of crimson glory slant- 
ing between the brown boles of the trees, and creeping to darkness far 
away amongst the fern. 

Seven o’clock, and the London express, due in Roxborough at 
twenty minutes after seven, was to bring with it Sir Jasper’s tenant, 
the unknown personage who had hired a certain modest tenement, or 
shooting-box, hidden deep in the heart of Scarsdale wood, and let far- 
nished by the baronet to any respectable occupant who cared to give a 
decent price for a secluded habitation in a picturesque locality. 

The secluded habitation was known as the Hermitage, which ro- 
mantic title had been given to it by some sentimental occupant in days 
gone by. There was a story connected with it, a tragical story, such as 
generally belongs to a place of this kind: the story of a faithless wife, 
a midnight meeting, a servant’s treachery, and a surprise—a shrieking 
woman locked in an inner chamber, and watching through a keyhole—a 
duel to the death, and then a flight on horseback through the black woods 
away to the open country, and the miry roads leading London-wards— 
an inquest at the Hermitage—a suicide found stark and stiff in a London 
lodging-house—and, last of all, a mad woman, living her dreary life for 
five-and-twenty miserable years in the great mansion yonder in the Park, 
and never uttering one coherent sentence in all those years, but in the 
paroxysms of her madness always doing the same things and saying the 
same words; always watching through a keyhole, and beating with 
frantic hands against a door, and screaming out that there was murder 
being done within. 
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There were many versions of this story, which may have been some- 
what legendary in its character. It related to a noble race which was 
extinct, and to a time in which men wore fantastically frizzed periwigs 
upon their heads, and carried slim rapiers at their sides, always conveni- 
ently ready for any little impromptu in the way of an assassination in 
the badly lighted streets, or a duel to the death in some lonely chamber 
with locked doors. 

If you had been an amateur artist on the look-out for a subject for 
a water-colour drawing, scarcely any thing could have been better for 
you than the Hermitage, lying low in a deep hollow of Scarsdale wood, 
with trackless depths of fern stretching away to the left of its grim 
walls, and a still black pool lying to the right of the old ivy-grown gate 
surmounted by a stone escutcheon, and marking the boundary of a gar- 
den that was no more. 

In a water-colour drawing nothing could have been more delight- 
fal than the queer gable-ends and heavy stack of chimneys, the small 
diamond-paned windows, the narrow deeply-set door studded with 
big knobs of rusty iron, the mossy stains and creeping parasites upon 
the wall, the rotting wood-work of the porch, and the general aspect of 
decay and desolation which pervaded the house and all that environed 
it. The black pool, with a solitary heron drinking—and how thirsty 
the herons are in water-colours !—would have been the very thing for 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall. A member of the pre-Raphaelite brother- 
hood might have made a good deal of those trackless depths of fern, 
and would most likely have been tempted to devote his chief strength 
to the broad fan-like leaves, the delicious gradations from tawny yellow 


‘to deep russet brown, from tender emerald tints to sombre depths of 


darkest green and purple. 

Artistically regarded, the Hermitage was perfection ; but when con- 
sidered as a residence for a gentleman and his servant, there might be 
some difference of opinion as to its merits. Of course Sir Jasper Deni- 
son’s agent, a West-end auctioneer, who had never seen the place, de- 
scribed it in his advertisements as a small paradise, eminently suited to 


‘the requirements of the most fastidious bachelor living. The Hermi- 


tage had been for a long time vacant, and the auctioneer’s advertise- 
ment had figured in the 7?mes supplement at intervals during the last 
twelve months, agreeably varied by some little artistic touch of colour 
in the description, so that its staleness should escape the detection of 
house-hunters. Bachelors with a taste for field sports and retirement 
came to look at the Hermitage, and generally went away despondent. 
Half-pay officers in search of a cheap habitation, and prepared to endure 
a good deal in the way of damp and dulness, came to Roxborough 
puffed-up with hope, and returned to London stricken down by despair. 
The damp and loneliness were something too much; the stone escut- 
cheon on the gate was too suggestive of sweet Thomas Hood’s Haunted 
House; the black pool and the splashing water-rats hinted too plainly 
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at murders that had been done in the olden time; and the despondent 
house-hunter, stopping to refresh himself with a bottle of pale ale at 
the Scarsdale Arms, just outside the Park gates, was apt to hear one 
of the goriest versions of the story about the shrieking maniac and the 
duel to the death. 

Thus it was that the Hermitage had been untenanted for nearly a 
year; except, indeed, by a deaf old woman, who lived on friendly terms 
with the rats and mice, and was supposed to keep the house in order. 
The last tenants had been some riotous young sportsmen, who had 
laughed damp and dulness, ghastly associations and shadowy sugges- 
tions, to scorn, and who had committed terrible havoc among Sir Jasper 
Denison’s preserves; who had consumed half a dozen bottles of French 
brandy in the space of a week, and had been more than once upon the 
very point of setting fire to the desirable shooting-box pleasantly situ- 
ated in a gentleman’s grounds. The riotous young sportsmen had 
clubbed together for the hire of a moor in Scotland this year, and for 
along time it had seemed as if the Hermitage would stand empty all 
the winter. But one morning in October Sir Jasper’s housekeeper had 
received a letter from the baronet, then travelling in Italy with his 
enly daughter and heiress Marcia Denison, to the effect that a tenant 
had been found for the Hermitage; a tenant who was to be expected by 
the afternoon express from London on the 15th of October; a very 
methodical kind of tenant, it would seem, since he had answered the 
auctioneer’s advertisement from Marseilles, and had replied to the auc- 
tioneer’s letter of particulars py definitely hiring the house, and an- 
nouncing his arrival at Roxborough by a certain train upon a certain 
day. He had lately returned from Central Africa; his name was George 
Pauncefort ; and the reference he gave was to a highly respectable soli- 
citor in Austin Friars. 

Now the expected arrival of any tenant whatever at the Hermitage 
would have made subject-matter for discourse amongst Sir Jasper Deni- 
son’s household, who found the long summer days and the long winter 
evenings hang very heavily on their hands during that weary period 
of board-wages and individual half-pounds of butter and isolated half-- 
shoulders of mutton, and that general scragginess which distinguishes 
the arrangements of a gentleman’s servants when they are cast upon 
their own resources, as compared with the noble liberality with which 
they dispense the goods provided by their master. Sir Jasper’s ser- 
vants, finding their lives very flat, stale, and unprofitable during the 
lengthened absence of the baronet and his daughter, were glad to pounce 
upon any little conversational bone, and were not likely to drop it until 
the last shred of intellectual sustenance had been picked therefrom. 

Any tenant at the Hermitage would have been a god-send; but a 
tenant who came direct from the centre of Africa was an inestimable 
blessing in a conversational point of view. The questions that opened 
up out of such a circumstance could scarcely ever grow stale, for they 
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were never likely to be answered. It was like the proverbial Peter 
Piper over again. A tenant come from Central Africa to take Sir 
Jasper’s shooting-box; but did the tenant really come from Central 
Africa; and if the tenant did actually come from Central Africa, what 
was the all-powerful motive which had brought him from one side of 
the globe to the other to take Sir Jasper’s shooting-box? 

There were warm discussions every evening in the housekeeper’s 
room as to the tenant, and the tenant’s possible habits and probable 
motives. What he was likely to do, what he was sure not to do ; what he 
was likely to be like, and what he was certain not to be like; were so 
many phases of the grand question freely debated in that little coterie: 
and by the time the week had worn its slow length along, and the day 
indicated by Sir Jasper had arrived, every man and woman in the 
houschold at Scarsdale had created a separate ideal of the tenant who 
was to come to Roxborough by the 7.20 express. 

Only one privileged creature was to enjoy the happiness of an early 
view of the voyager from Central Africa. This fortunate being was a 
groom, who, in accordance with Sir Jasper’s wish that his new tenant 
should be treated with all possible courtesy, had been directed by the 
housekeeper to drive a certain four-wheel pony-carriage to the Rox- 
borough station for the accommodation of the expected traveller. Un- 
luckily, by that peculiar destiny which is perpetually planting the square 
men in the round holes, and vice versd, the groom in question happened 
to be a person of a stolid temperament, quite unable to appreciate the 
privilege afforded him. He drove into Roxborough to meet the new 
tenant as coolly as he would have ridden to Roxborough to meet a 
draught-horse for the farm. 

How was he to recognise the tenant? This question had been duly 
discussed. The town of Roxborough, and the military depot of Casile- 
ford adjoining, were busy places, and there were likely to be many 
travellers by the 7.20 express. In this case it was decided that the 
groom must trust to his instincts, and be governed by circumstances. 
Besides, he would most probably be guided by the brownness of aspect 
which must inevitably distinguish a traveller newly arrived from Cen- 
tral Africa. The housekeeper’s last instructions to the young man 
enjoined him to look out for a brown gentleman, attended by his 
servant, and provided with an unusual amount of luggage. 

The young man checked off his instructions upon the stumpy ends 
of his fingers, and then drove stolidly away through that delicious forest- 
land which to the chance traveller seems one deep mystery of fern and 
underwood. He drove through the dark avenues of oak and elm to- 
wards the winding road by the Merdrid, across whose broad waters the 
walls of Roxborough Castle loomed grand and dusky in the sunset. 

At twenty minutes past seven the shrill shriek of the engine cut 
the still evening air about the station. Ofcourse the station at Rox- 
borough stood inconveniently away from the town, and seemed cast 
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down haphazard amid a dreary stretch of waste and swamp. If it 
had been otherwise situated, it would scarcely have seemed a station. 
The privileged groom, standing at his horse’s head outside the door 
from which the passengers by the down-train must emerge, waited very 
patiently for his private view. 

He was not such a very stupid young man, after all; and it may be 
he was rather wanting in the higher attributes of ideality and the re- 
flective powers than in the perceptive faculty; for he made no mistake 
in the business intrusted to him. He waited for the brown gentleman, 
and the brown gentleman came—a tall muscular-looking man, with a 
railway-rug over his shoulder, and a small portmanteau in his hand; 
but entirely unattended. 

The brown gentleman was walking off at a brisk pace, when the 
groom plunged a little way forward, touching his hat spasmodically in 
the endeavour to attract the stranger’s attention. 

“Sir Jasper Denison, sir,” he said; “trap, sir—horse and shay; 
drive you to the Hermitage if you please, sir; master’s orders was every 
attention; and Mrs. Browning, she thought as how—” 

“Oh, you’ve come to meet me,” answered the stranger; “that’s very 
kind and civil of your people. It’s a long way then, I suppose, from 
here to the Hermitage?” 

“A good four mile and a half, sir. Shall I take your portmanteau, 
sir?” 

The small portmanteau was stowed into the phaeton, and the stranger 
took his place beside the groom. 

The groom beiug constitutionally stolid—the stranger being habitu- 
ally silent, very little was said during that four mile and a half drive. 
The traveller asked three questions: “Was Sir Jasper Denison at 
home?” “ Would he be likely to come home yet awhile?” “Were there 
many country houses in the neighbourhood of Scarsdale?” When he 
spoke the tenant spoke very pleasantly, but very briefly. Having 
spoken, he relapsed into silence; and the groom observing him, as in 
duty bound, saw that he was very brown, that he wore a thick mous- 
tache, a closely-cropped square beard; and that he made good use of a 
pair of dark eyes, which looked here, there, and every where through 
the dusk, observant of every changing feature in the rustic landscape. 

The Hermitage looked absolutely cheerful to-night, for the deaf old 
woman had received orders from the great house, and had kindled 
big wood fires in the two most habitable rooms. The light of these 
fires gleamed redly through the diamond-paned casements, in pleasant 
contrast with, the black October night. 

“You'll want some one to wait upon you perhaps, sir, as your 
own man hasn’t come yet,” the groom said, as he alighted at the gate. 
“Shall I come back when I’ve put up the horse?” 

The African traveller laughed pleasantly at this offer. 

“My good fellow, you are very kind; but I have roughed it too 
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long out yonder to be dependent on the services of a valet. My man 
comes down to-morrow with my luggage; till then I want nothing but 
a fire and a light, a loaf of bread, and a cup of tea. There seems to be 
some one in the house by the look of it.” 

“Yes, sir; there’s an old woman, Jim Tursgood the farm-bailiff’s 
mother, very respectable, sir, but uncommon deaf.” 

“ She'll be able to get me all I’m likely to ask for. Tell Sir Jasper 
Denison’s housekeeper that I thank her for her civility in sending the 
phaeton. Good-night.” 

“ Good-night, sir, and thank you, sir.” 

The stolid groom touched his hat and drove away; the richer for a 
halfcrown piece which the tenant had dropped into his hand, and very 
well content with the result of his errand. The tenant went into the 
Hermitage, upon whose fire-lit threshold the deaf old housekeeper 
bobbed perpetual curtsies. 

The African traveller seated himself in a big old-fashioned arm- 
chair by the fire, and took off his hat, revealing a handsome, or 
perhaps rather a noble-looking head, crowned by a forest of short dark 
hair. He glanced round the low oak-paneled room with a grave 
contemplative gaze, in which there was little of either curiosity or 
interest: and yet the place looked cheery and pleasant enough to-night, 
as such places will when seen in the luminous glow of blazing logs 
burning redly on a wide open hearth. The dark oaken wainscot, the 
queer old bureaus, with brazen locks and handles twinkling in the un- 
certain light; the eight-day clock ticking hoarsely in a shadowy corner; 
the old japan china jars, cracked so much and mended so often as to be 
reduced to a perfect patchwork of porcelain; the peacock’s plumes and 
tiny Indian tea-cups on the high mantle-shelf; the grim arm-chairs and 
faded Turkey carpet; all these had a certain element of the picturesque 
even in their ugliness; and a traveller who had slept under canvas, upon 
the stony plateau of the Hammada, might consider himself very well off 
in the common sitting-room of the Hermitage. 

After that long contemplative stare Mr. Pauncefort took a bunch of 
keys from his waistcoat-pocket, and opened the small portmanteau, 
which he had flung on the table near him. It was a shabby little port- 
manteau; scratched, and grazed, and torn, and battered, and was 
adorned more or less with the labels of almost every railway company 
in Europe. From this portmanteau Mr. Pauncefort produced a tin- 
canister, a meerschaum-pipe, and a packet of tea. The old woman 
asked if there was any thing she could get for the gentleman. No- — 
thing but a tea-pot, some boiling water, and a cup and saucer, Mr. 
Pauncefort told her briefly. 

She departed to remote regions at the back of the Hermitage, and 
returned presently with the stereotyped tea-tray, a big loaf, a pound 
or so of butter, and a tea-kettle, which she set upon the red logs,—a 
sputtering, hissing, blustering kettle, the voice whereof sounded plea- 
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sant in the fire-lit chamber. Then the old dame demanded with many 
curtsies if there was any thing more she could do? She was very anxious 
to be retained by the strange gentleman. Her services generally went 
along with the cottage; and she had an agreeable recollection of the 
wild young bachelors of the last year, who had left their brandy-bottles 
in cupboards undefended by locks, and had never been quite certain 
whether their housekeeper was in a state of chronic intoxication during 
the entire period of their residence, or whether it was the old woman’s 
normal condition to be very hazy in her intellect and rather unsteady 
on her legs. 

Sir Jasper’s tenant, being left to himself, made his tea, after a 
manner that smacked rather of foreign travel than of domestic habits. 
He took a great handful of the raw material and dropped it into the 
teapot, which he filled with boiling water, and then set down among 
the feathery ashes on the broad stone hearth. Then he filled and 
lighted his black-muzzled friend the meerschaum, and sat for a long 
time blowing big clouds of smoke, and staring dreamily at the red logs, 
which changed to a deeper glow, and then grew dim, only spitting out 
little jets of blue and yellow flame now and then as they broke and 
smouldered into a mass of frail gray ash. 

What is he like—the tenant? seen now vividly, now very dimly by 
that fitful light. What is he like? and is there any special charm about 
him whereby we can be expected to be interested in him as he sits 
moodily smoking the big black meerschaum, and staring at the fading 
fire ? 

He is not handsome, not in the common acceptation of the word, 
which I suppose involves something like perfection of form and colour. 
He has strong features, boldly cut ; deep thoughtful eyes, darkly brown 
or darkly gray; it is not easy to discover their precise hue in this un- 
certain light. There is some touch of melancholy in the exceeding 
gravity of the face, a sombre settled shadow, which makes the man 
seem older than he is. You guess his age to be something between 
thirty-five and forty ; but you know instinctively that he looks older 
than he should look, and that any lines lurking here and there about 
his face have been sharply and suddenly cut by the cruel hand of care, 
and not gently pencilled by the gradual touch of time. 

He laid aside his pipe by and by, and poured out his tea; strong 
black stuff, such as Hazlitt the critical was wont to brew for himself. 
Mr. Pauncefort poured the black fluid into a basin, and drank it with- 
out any alien accompaniment of milk or sugar. 

It was late by the time he had finished the black decoction, and the 
old woman came in to ask if he wanted any thing more. No, nothing 
more. 

“My bedroom is overhead, I suppose ?” Mr. Pauncefort inquired. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Then you can go to bed when you please.” 
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Mrs. Tursgood curtsied and retired to the unknown regions appro- 
priated to her. The tenant filled and lighted his meerschaum for the 
second time, stirred the pallid logs into a faint blaze with the toe of his 
boot, and threw a heap of fresh wood on the hearth. The hands of the 
hoarse clock in the corner pointed to half-past ten; but Mr. Pauncefort 
had evidently no intention of going to bed yet awhile. You cannot 
expect an African explorer to be tired by a journey from London to 
Roxborough. 

He opened the casement-window and looked out into the quiet 
woods. The moon had risen, a young pale moon as yet, but old 
enough to give a faint silvery light, beneath which the silent woods, 
the still black pool, the glorious depths of tangled fern, appeared mysteri- 
ously beautiful. Sir Jasper’s tenant dropped into a chair that was set 
against the window, rested his folded arms upon the sill, and sat thus 
for a long time motionless, absorbed, looking straight before him, with 
a solemn melancholy in his face. 

“An English wood,” he murmured at last, “English ferns and 
English foliage. How beautiful, how unutterably beautiful it all seems 
to me after the rank luxuriance of the tropics, the burning barrenness 
of the desert, the gigantic horror of African mountains under an African 
sky! Fifteen years, fifteen wearisome*useless years since I last set my 
foot upon this English land, and I have the courage to come back at 
last. I sometimes think it was a presentiment that must have prompted 
my coming. Jfowrir au gite, says the old proverb. I have seen the 
bones of travellers bleaching amongst the yellow sand, and I should 
scarcely have cared to die in Africa. I should like best to lie under a 
wooden cross in a rustic churchyard, with the shadow of a solemn old 
yew for ever on my breast, and the sonorous peal of village-bells for my 
Sabbath lullaby.” 


812 





CHAPTER II. 
UP AT THE GREAT HOUSE. 


Tue tenant’s servant arrived at the Hermitage early the next day 
in a Roxborough fly, that was heavily laden with luggage. Other lug- 
gage was to come in the course of the day; cases of books, and a bath, 
and trunks, and portmanteaus of all kinds. Mr. Pauncefort evidently 
intended to establish himself for some time at the Hermitage. The 
servant was brown like his master, and grave like his master, and about 
the same age as his master; but there ended all resemblance between 
the two. The servant, though ordinarily reserved in speech and man- 
ner, could relax upon occasion, and reveal a cheerful, not to say 
jovial temperament; and this the master never did. If Mr. Pauncefort 
smiled, his smile was evidently the smile of courtesy, and took no radi- 
ance from any light within the man, «A very superficial observer might - 
have discovered that some one great sorrow had given a gloomy colour 
to the character of the grave and silent gentleman who had newly 
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taken possession of Sir Jasper’s shooting-box; but George Pauncefort 
was the very last amongst creation to parade his feelings or sentiments 
before the eyes of his fellow men. He affected none of the stereotyped 
gruffness and brutality of the misanthrope. He gave himself none of 
those disagreeable airs, familiar to the playgoing public, in the person 
of Mrs. Haller’s ill-used and weak-minded husband. He was only very 
quiet, very anxious to avoid all notice, and to live his own life unob- 
served and solitary. The dreariness of the Hermitage, before which 
so many would-be tenants had fled despairing, was an attraction for this 
man. Established in the low old-fashioned parlour, with his cases of 
books unpacked, and the dusky brown-backed volumes ranged on neat 
shelves fitted and fixed by a Roxborough carpenter; provided with a 
perpetual supply of pale Turkish tobacco, and that friend and familiar 
the black-muzzled meerschaum, Sir Jasper’s tenant seemed perfectly 
comfortable. “The heart may break, yet brokenly live on,” exclaims the 
poet who dearly loved to make the most of all woes, real and imaginary; 
and who never so thoroughly enjoyed himself as when he was tearing 
the bandages off his freshest heart-wounds for the edification of all 
England. “The heart may break,” and yet a man may eat his dinner, 
and smoke his pipe, and sleep soundly o’ nights, only disturbed now and 
then by some broken dream in which he feels the touch of the vanished 
hand, and hears the voice that is still. The heart may break, and the 
man may hold his own in the world. Those are not the least useful, or 
the least agreeable members of society whose hearts are broken. The 
great main-spring is shivered for ever, but all the little wheels go on. 
The one pure joy, which made life worth living, has vanished into outer 
darkness; but there are low sensuous pleasures, fine houses, and delicate 
wines, and Chelsea china; and if the man with the broken heart has 
only a sufficient balance at his banker’s, he may turn collector, and give 
his mind to Dutch pictures or Queen-Anne teapots, as the case may be. 
Henry I. of England never was seen to smile after the wreck which 
lost him his son and heir; but the faithful historian who tells us this, 
tells us also that the bereaved king died of a surfeit of lampreys. 

Mr. George Pauncefort, always grave and quiet, was yet sufficiently © 
genial in his manner towards those few people whom he encountered 
in his simple and solitary existence. The gossips who speculated about 
him were unanimous in declaring that he was “quite the gentleman,” 
“one of y’r regular thorough-bred uns,” according to the horsey mem- 
bers of Sir Jasper Denison’s establishment. 

Mr. Pauncefort had been for many months a tenant of the rustic 
little habitation in the wood, before he crossed the threshold of that 
splendid mansion whose Tudor chimneys glimmered redly across the 
park. He had carefully avoided the neighbourhood of the great house, 
preferring to take his solitary rambles deep in the heart of the wood, 
where few but poachers or keepers ever strayed; or far away in the plea- 
sant open country. But when he had been some eight months in pos- 
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session of the Hermitage, a certain matter of business took him to 
Scarsdale Abbey. It was the simplest matter, and one that his ser- 
vant could have easily transacted for him. But George Pauncefort 
was one of those men who have a habit of waiting upon themselves, 
while their pampered retainers enjoy an elegant idleness. He had gone 
far afield upon this day, and in striking out his own road homewards 
across the park, which was always open to him, he came very close to 
the front of the abbey. 

It was then that he remembered that he had been for the last day 
or two hindered from writing to Sir Jasper Denison, to demand per- 
mission to make some trifling alterations in the stabling behind the 
Hermitage, by the want of that gentleman’s address. 

The grand portico entrance of the house was some distancé from 
him, but there was an old-fashioned little door in a‘turret at one end of 
the building, very near the spot where Mr. Pauncefort stopped to con- 
template the mansion. This door was open, and a portly, rosy-cheeked 
gray-haired woman, who wore a silk gown and a prim white muslin cap 
and apron, was standing in the doorway, talking to a groom and caressing 
an enormous dog of the Mount St. Bernard breed. This woman was no 
less a person than Mrs. Browning, Sir Jasper Denison’s housekeeper. 

Mr. Pauncefort walked straight to the little doorway, and speedily 
obtained all necessary information about the baronet’s probable address; 
but he did not find it very easy to escape from Mrs. Browning’s society. 
She had never before had a good view of Sir Jasper’s tenant; and she 
was determined to make the most of her opportunity. Would he not like 
to see the Abbey, she asked. People came hundreds of miles to see the 
Abbey. There wasn’t a creature in the county who had not seen it; 
and this being a nice bright day, with a good light for the pictures, how 
could the gentleman better employ himself than by inspecting the Van- 
dyke gallery, and the Reynolds dining-room? 

This, or something very much to this effect, Mrs. Browning de- 
manded with considerable earnestness and animation. 

“Lor, now, to think of your being the best half ofa year living 
at Scarsdale, next door to us as one may say, and never coming to see 
the Abbey; and it one of the show-places of the county too! I suppose 
it’s through having been so long abroad, sir, that you don’t seem to take 
any interest, I daresay, in English scenery, and English houses, and such 
like.” 

The housekeeper said this in quite a sympathetic tone, as if she 
were able to imagine a certain state of feeling in which show-houses 
and show-pictures might become indifferent to the mind satiated with 
foreign splendours and foreign art. 

. Mr. Pauncefort sighed as he answered her. 

“No,” he said; “I am very fond of England. Nothing that I have 
ever seen elsewhere, nor any length of absence, have weakened my love 
for my native country.” 
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He spoke slowly; rather like a person who is thinking aloud, than 
like one who answers an ordinary question. His thoughts seemed to 
wander away as he spoke; and for some moments he looked absently 
across the sunlit park, with the same sombre shadow on his face that 
had darkened it when he looked out at the moonlit woodland on the 
night of his first coming to Scarsdale. 

The housekeeper watched him inquisitively. There was so much 
about him to afford material for speculation, and she was so anxious to 
make the most of her opportunity. 

“Then you will step in and look at the pictures?” she said pre- 
sently. 

Mr. Pauncefort hesitated a moment, and then replied with a half in- 
different shrug of his shoulders: “ Yes, if you are really so good as to wish 
to show them to me. I have no doubt they are very well worth seeing.” 

That indifferent consent was enough. Mrs. Browning curtsied; and 
George Pauncefort crossed the threshold of a house which he had 
hitherto scrupulously avoided, and which he had intended to avoid to 
the end of his tenancy of the Hermitage. 

Mr. Pauncefort submitted very patiently to the usual ordeal to be 
undergone by the inquiring individual who inspects a show mansion. 
Mrs. Browning pelted him with that little hailstorm of hard facts which 
the cicerone lets down upon his or her victims. The Vandykes, in 
a long gallery at one end of the Abbey, were no doubt very fine; the 
Florentine mosaics, the huge Indian vases, were of course worthy of Mrs. 
Browning’s encomiums; but the only thing George Pauncefort lingered 
long to look at in any of the grand apartments was a little Dutch in- 
terior, hanging in a badly-lighted corner of a paneled drawing-room. 

They came out of this drawing-room into the great marble-paved 
hall—a splendid but very chilly-looking apartment, with a domed ceiling 
painted by Lely; and with gigantic equestrian portraits of dead-and- 
gone watriors looming forth gloomily from the walls. Swinging doors 
of massive plate-glass opened from this hall into the portico; and by one 
of these doors Mr. Pauncefort would fain have made his exit, after pre- 
senting a very handsome fee to the housekeeper; but that lady was bent 
upon detaining him still longer. 

“You haven’t seen half the house yet, sir,” she said; “ or not more 
than half of it, anyhow. You’ve only seen what Miss Denison calls the 
historical end of the Abbey. Some of the best of the pictures are in the 
private apartments, which are never shown to strangers; but I shall be 
happy to show them to you, sir, not being a stranger, as one may say.” 
' Again George Pauncefort hesitated; and again gave way. A man’s 
will in regard to the trifles of life generally bends beneath a woman’s, 
be she whom she may. It matters so little, he fancies, which way so 
small a matter is decided; and it is by granting her soverergnty over 
these little matters that we allow woman to rule the universe. Only let 
Jeanne du Barri sit upon the arm of King Louis’s chair, and pull his 
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wig awry, and presently you will have Choiseul sent away into exile, 
and all France disorganised for the pleasure of a plebeian favourite. 

Again Mr. Pauncefort shrugged his shoulders, and followed Sir 
Jasper’s housekeeper whithersoever she chose to lead him. She opened 
a pair of baize doors, and led the way into a long and spacious :cor- 
ridor, where the light from a broad tudor window at the extreme 
end was made dimly splendid by the gorgeous colouring of the arms 
emblazoned on every alternate pane of glass. The window was built 
in’a deep recess, on each side of which there were quaint old cabinets 
filled with oriental china, and surmounted by huge mandarin jars. A 
pair of old-fashioned arm-chairs with slim legs and stiff straight backs, 
and a chess-table with a set of carved ivory pieces ranged under a glass 
shade, stood in the window; and it was very easy to fancy a cavalier 
with love-locks falling loosely on a point-lace collar and velvet jerkin, 
and a lady of the E. M. Ward school, bending over the chessboard in the 
rainbow-tinted splendour of summer sunshine streaming thrcagh the old 
window. It was a charming spot, the very scene of all others for a 
quiet flirtation on a summer’s morning, or for more earnest converse 
in the mysterious glimmer of moonlight, shining with fantastic glory 
on the polished oaken floors and wainscots. It was a spot in which a 
lover’s voice would sink instinctively to a whisper; a spot in which a 
sublime unconsciousness of all the past and a perfect recklessness as to all 
the future were apt to creep into a man’s mind, leaving only a delicious 
sense of present enjoyment; a delightful resting-place upon the weary 
highway of life; a sunny oasis where it seemed “ always afternoon,” and 
summer afternoon, perfumed with the mingled odours of ripe apricots 
and clematis floating through an open casement. 

The tudor window overlooked a walled flower-garden. Miss Deni- 
son’s garden it was called; an old-fashioned unpretending pleasaunce, with 
prim parterres bounded by overgrown box borders; a garden that was 
rich in roses and honeysuckle, and all simple flowers; in rare old fruit- 
trees that stretched their gnarled limbs wide and far upon such a wall 
as builders rarely fashion nowadays; a wall propped up by solid bastions 
of brickwork, but which seemed, notwithstanding, to have been slipping 
down into the earth for the last century; a lop-sided, top-heavy old wall, 
about which gray mosses and creeping things clung tenderly, while fox- 
gloves and stonecrop crowned it with flaunting crests of red and yellow. 

Looking through a small opening in the tudor window, Mr. Paunce- 
fort seemed more attracted by the quaint old flower-garden, where the 
yellow butterflies were wheeling above the roses, and where a big lazy 
bee made a monotonous booming in the cup ofa tall white lily, than he 
had been by any of the _utalogued grandeurs on the other side of the 
abbey. 

“ Ti’s a queer old-fashioned place,” Mrs. Browning said, almost con- 
temptuously, “but Miss Marcia won’t allow any alteration; not so much 
as the transplanting of a rose-bush; it was her ma’s favourite garden, and 
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Miss Marcia seems to cling to every thing that was in any way con- 
nected with her ma.” 

“You spoke of Miss Denison just now,” observed Mr. Pauncefort, 
still looking out into the sunlit garden; “and now you speak of Miss 
Marcia. Are there two Miss Denisons?” 

“Not now, sir. There was another Miss Denison, but she died. 
She was a very beautiful young person; not so clever perhaps as Miss 
Marcia, but much handsomer, and more aristocratic like, quite a queen 
she looked; but you’ll see her picture in Sir Jasper’s study, so I needn’t 
say any thing about that. She was engaged to be married to Mr. Per- 
cival Mannering, of Stoke Mannering, one of the wealthiest gentlemen 
in the county; but her horse took fright one day on the Roxborough 
Road and ran away with her. She wasn’t as good a horsewoman as Miss 
Marcia, but she had a fancy for spirited horses, and I’ve heard the 
grooms say this one was a regular brute. He threw her on a heap of 
stones that were lying on the side of the road. She was brought home 
to the Abbey, and before midnight there were five doctors standing 
round her bed; but she never spoke again, nor knew any one, and she 
died the next evening just as it was growing dark.” 

“ A terrible calamity for her father.” 

“Tt was indeed a calamity, sir. He was just like’a madman. I 
was standing in the room when Miss Denison died. Sir Jasper was 
kneeling by the bed holding both her hands, as if he was trying to 
hold her back from death, somehow, by the force of his own will. I 
never, in all my life before, heard any thing like the shrick he gave 
when the poor girl, who had been wrestling and struggling like in her 
agony, fell back upon the pillows dead. It was one of those sort of 
things you can never get out of your head. Sir Jasper is rather a stern, 
proud gentleman, not given to express his feelings much about any 
thing; but he was wrapt up in his eldest daughter.” 

* And how long has Miss Denison been dead?” 

“Nearly five years. Sir Jasper left the Abbey directly after the 
funeral, and he has never been back since. I sometimes think he never 
will come back again. I never saw any one so changed as he was in 
that one week after his daughter’s death. She was just coming of age, 
and her birthday would have fallen about a month after the accident. 
There were going to be all manner of fine doings at the Abbey; for it 
had been settled that she should be married on her birthday, and both 
events were to be celebrated at once. There was nothing too grand or 
too good for Miss Denison; and Sir Jasper spent as much money and 
took as much trouble about all the arrangements, as if he’d been going 
to receive a visit from the Queen of England. If any thing could make 
the poor dear’s death seem more sad, it was the fact of its happening 
amidst all the bustle of these grand preparations. Sir Jasper"sent for me 
into his study the night Miss Denison died, and gave me his orders about 
her rooms. They were to be kept just as she had left them. Nothing 
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‘was to be moved—not a book, nor a scrap of needlework, nor any thing 
that her hand had ever touched; the flowers in the vases on the tables 
and mantelpieces were to be left to wither away; the music was to re- 
main as she had left it, scattered about the piano. He took me with 
him, and went into her sitting-room and dressing-room. I never shall 
forget his face as he looked round the rooms. I’m sure I don’t know 
why it should be so; but I know that the sight of an open book with a 
-cambric handkerchief lying across it, just as it had been dropped there 
earelessly before she went out, did make it seem harder to believe that 
‘she was dead and gone from us for ever. Sir Jasper shut and barred 
all the shutters with his own Lands, and then he locked the doors of 
both the rooms, and gave me the keys. The doors were never to be 
‘opened unless there was a necessity for the opening of them. There was 
to be no dusting, or cleaning, or meddling with them ‘in any way; and 
‘there never has been. No one has ever been into those rooms but me; 
and I’m sure when I do go there I always feel as if I was in a grave, and 
expect to see Miss Denison’s white face looking at me out of the dusk 
‘at every turn.” 

“ But the other young lady,—Miss Marcia I think you called her,— 
she must have been a great comfort to her father in his affliction,” ob- 
served Mr. Pauncefort. He was in an idle humour this hot summer 
afternoon, and inclined to be interested in the history of Sir Jasper’s 
family. That listener must have a very hard nature who does not feel 
some touch of sadly tender interest in a story of youth and beauty sud- 
denly blighted by the relentless hand of death. The housekeeper raised 
her eyebrows with a dubious expression. Whatever Mrs. Browning 
might have been in the days when the Abbey was fully tenanted, and 
her own time fully occupied by domestic duties, she was now an incor- 
rigible gossip, and would have been content to stand for an hour to- 
gether in the sunlit corridor, discoursing about the absent family. 

“ As for Miss Marcia being a comfort to our master,” she said, sink- 
ing her voice to a confidential tone, “I don’t know about that. I can’t 
take upon myself to say whether she would, or whether she wouldn’t. 
You see the truth of the matter is, Sir Jasper did not seem to take to 
Miss Marcia. He married twice, as I daresay you may have heard; 
and those that know him best do say that he married the first time for 
love, and the second time for money. The second Lady Denison was a 
Miss Jones, a very rich young lady; but her father was something in 
the City, and the county families wondered at Sir Jasper’s making such a 
amatch. The first Lady Denison was one of the Hetheringtons of Castle 
Hethwrington, a very high family. She was a beautiful young creature, 
but she was the youngest of nine, and she hadn’t a sixpence to bless 
herself wrth. She died a fortnight after her first baby was born; and 
from the howr of the child’s birth—or I should say from the hour of the 
mother’s deat\h—Sir Jasper seemed to act as if his daughter Evelyn was 
the only creature he cared for on this earth. He married Miss Jones 
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two years after his first wife’s death. She was a gentle, pleasant- 
spoken lady, not one of your regular beauties, but very sweet-looking, 
with mild timid ways, just as if she felt herself out of place in this 
great house. I don’t say that Sir Jasper was unkind to her; for my - 
master is quite the gentleman, and I don’t think he’d be unkind to 
any one. It seemed more as if he overlooked her like, almost as if he 
couldn’t bring himself to think of her, or pay much attention to her, he 
was so wrapped-up in his little daughter. Anyhow the poor lady wasn’t 
happy. She didn’t cry, or fret, or complain, or any thing of that kind; 
and I’ve heard the men-servants say that she always smiled and seemed 
to light up like when Sir Jasper talked to her; but she faded away very, 
very slowly; so slowly that no one was frightened about the change in * 
her looks, or the feebleness that grew upon her as the time went by. 
Her baby was born a year and a half after her marriage; and oh, dear, 
how she did cling to that baby! But I think her greatest grief came 
upon her at the birth of that child, for she couldn’t help seeing that Sir 
Jasper didn’t care for it. It was nearly three years afterwards when 
she was lying on her deathbed, very ill and very feeble, but mild and 
patient and gentle to the last. It was just a few days before she died, 
that I heard her say to my master as he sat by her side, ‘I should like 
to see you kiss my little girl, Sir Jasper, if it was only once in all your 
life; let me see my darling in her father’s arms this once before I die.’ 
Sir Jasper gave a little start like, and took his youngest daughter on 
his knee. I do believe it was the first time he had ever held her in his 
arms from the hour of her birth.” 

“But I suppose Sir Jasper was sorry when this poor neglected wife 
died?” 

Mrs. Browning shook her head thoughtfully. 

“He seemed more stunned and dazed like, than sorry,” she said. 
“Lady Denison’s death came upon him very sudden, for he never 
seemed to have seen that she was seriously ailmg. It was only com- 
mon for the family-doctor to be hanging about the house, first to see 
one of the children, and then to see the other; and though he’d been 
attending Lady Denison for the three years after her baby’s birth off 
and on, she was so quiet and made so little complaint, that scarcely 
any one knew that there was any thing amiss with her. J knew; for 
my lady was very friendly with me, and would ask me to sit down 
sometimes when I went. to her room to consult her about any thing, 
and would keep me talking for an hour at a stretch. ‘Dr. Daniel tells 
me there is nothing really the matter,’ she would say to me; ‘he says 
there is only want of tone.’ I couldn’t help thinking that Sir Jasper 
would take more to Miss Marcia after her poor mother’s death, but he 
didn’t ; he only seemed to get more and more wrapped up in Miss 
Evelyn. I’d been many years in his service, and I’d served His father 
before him, so he used to speak very freely to me. ‘I’m a most unfor- 
tunate wretch, Browning,’ he said to me one day after the second Lady 
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Denison’s death; ‘and every thing that I love seems to come to an evil 
end.’ His daughter Evelyn was standing by his side as he spoke, and 
he put his hand upon her head and lifted up her face. I never shall 
forget the look he gave her. He didn’t speak another word; but I 
know as well as if I’d been able to read his thoughts, that from that 
time there was always a fear in his mind that his eldest daughter would 
die. He kept her with him for one-and-twenty years, and he seemed 
to grow fonder of her every year, and just when she was dearest to him 
he lost her. There are some of our folks wicked enough to say that her 
death was a judgment upon him for his treatment of Miss Marcia.” 

“Did he treat his younger daughter badly, then?” 

“Oh, dear no, sir. He only seemed to overlook her somehow, just 
as he’d overlooked her poor mother. He never spoke unkindly to her, 
but she might be in the room with him for an hour together without 
his speaking to her at all. I had a good deal to do with the manage- 
ment of the two children, and their nurses and governesses and masters, 
and suchlike, and in all the time I can’t remember any one act of Sir 
Jasper’s that you could call unkind. If he was ordering any thing par- 
ticular for Miss Evelyn, he seemed to forget her sister; but if I said to 
him, ‘ And Miss Marcia, sir?’ he would answer directly, ‘ Yes, of course; 
let Marcia have every thing that is proper: that is understood.’ ” 

“ And did the little girl feel her father’s want of affection?” 

“J think she did, sir. She was very quiet, but not timid, like her 
mother; rather proud and independent like in her ways; fond of wait- 
ing upon herself, and not caring to take a favour from any body. She 
was very fond of her sister, and would always give way to her in every 
thing, and had a kind of protecting manner with her, as if she’d been 
the elder sister instead of Miss Evelyn. Poor Miss Evelyn was a regular 
spoilt child to the very last, and it seemed sometimes as if she couldn’t 
move hand nor foot without her sister’s help. Marcia was not more than 
seventeen when Miss Denison died, but she was more a woman than her 
sister for all that; and when the accident came, and Sir Jasper was like a 
madman, and there was scarcely any one in the house fit to do any thing, 
the doctors said that if Miss Marcia had been a hospital-nurse of fifty 
years old, she could hardly have done better than she did. But good- 
ness gracious me, sir, I might keep you here all day talking like this, 
and I’m sure I beg your pardon for running on so; only when an old 
woman begins to talk of a family that she’s lived with for nearly forty 
years of her life, you can’t wonder if she finds plenty to say.” 

The grave dark face of Sir Jasper’s tenant betrayed no wear‘ness. 
He was interested in this every-day story of a slighted childhood, and a 
noble womanly nature poorly appreciated by those who should have 
held it the dearest of all earthly treasures. 

It seemed as if in every corner of the world, for ever and for ever, 
quiet sufferers were bearing their burdens meekly and silently. “ Ah, 
what a sorrowful universe it is!” thought Sir Jasper’s tenant; “ forgotten 
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wretches starving silently in loathsome garrets and cellars; beautiful 
women stricken by sudden death in splendid mansions, and all the power 
of wealth and science too weak to save them; passionate love unable to 
shelter the object of its devotion; and even a child, an innocent unof- 
fending child, born with the stamp of a sorrowful destiny upon her, and 
called upon from the cradle to bear her small part in the universal 
drama of suffering !” 

“T should like very much to see Miss Marcia Denison’s picture,” 
Mr. Pauncefort said presently. 

The housekeeper looked at him doubtfully. 

“Tt was Miss Evelyn’s picture I spoke of, sir,” she replied ; ‘ Miss 
Evelyn was the beauty, and her portrait hangs in Sir Jasper’s study. 
It was painted by a very celebrated artist, I believe, though the name 
has slipped my memory.” 

“But there is a portrait of Miss Marcia somewhere, I suppose ?” 

“Well, I don’t know, sir; and yet, when I come to think of it, 
there is a portrait painted by Miss Marcia herself. It hangs in the 
room that used to be the young ladies’ school-room, and that was after- 
wards Miss Marcia’s own sitting-room. She was always very clever 
with her pencil, and used to spend the best part of her time in drawing, 
and writing, and reading. Her sister used to call her a blue-stocking ; 
for, you see, the two young ladies were so different, Miss Denison 
being all for gaiety and pleasure, and Miss Marcia all for study and 
loneliness.” 

*“*T should like to see Miss Marcia’s picture.” 

“ Yes, sir; but you'll see Miss Denison’s portrait first, won’t you? 
It’s considered a very fine painting, let alone being such a good like- 
ness.” 

Mr. Pauncefort assented, and the housekeeper conducted him to Sir 
Jasper’s study,—a noble room, lined with books from floor to ceiling, 
and fragrant with the odour of Russia leather; rather a severe-looking 
apartment altogether, with two white-marble busts on massive black- 
marble pedestals keeping guard over the door, and a bronze Neptune 
sitting grim and stern above a group of fierce sea-horses on the top of 
a solemn-faced clock, which formed the sole ornament on the broad 
marble chimney-piece. 

Above this bronze Neptune hung the only picture in the room, a 
portrait, in kit-cat size, of a very beautiful young woman, with a perfect 
profile and large dark eyes, but with something of the gorgeous colour- 
ing and classic regularity of feature which have become vulgarised by a 
hundred different examples of the same young woman; now caressing 
a dove, and labelled Amanda; now smirking above a sleeping baby, and 
entitled Maternal Affection; anon simpering under the shadow of oriental 
head-gear, and dubbed Zuleika; but always equally adorned with all 
the splendour of dark eyes, g glowing cheeks, pouting lips, and a straight 
nose, 
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Evelyn Denison’s portrait was the picture of a beautiful woman ; 
but not an exceptional woman. Beatrice Cenci looks at us out of a 
square of painted canvas across half-a-dozen centuries, and we believe 
in her and pity her, and her rare beauty makes an image in our minds 
that never melts or mingles with any other image; but there are pic- 
tures of lovelier women than Beatrice, which fade away from our memo- 
ries five minutes after we turn from the wall on which they hang. 

“Miss Denison must have been a very beautiful girl,” said George 
Pauncefort ; “but I fancy she was one of those people who are born to 
have love wasted on them by higher natures than their own. I should 
like to see Miss Marcia’s portrait.” 

This was the third time Mr. Pauncefort had expressed the same 
desire. He was interested in the story of the daughter who had not 
been loved. Perhaps the dull monotony of his own life rendered him 
peculiarly liable to feel such an interest. Those who try to reverse the 
natural order of things must be content to pay some penalty for their 
presumption. If Canute had been in earnest when he asked the tides 
of ocean to retire from that Southampton shore, and the waves had 
obeyed him, they would most likely have recoiled only to return with a 
mightier rush and drown him. The hermit who withdraws his sym- 
pathy from his fellow-men very frequently ends by devoting himself to 
the study of spiders and caterpillars. Mr. Pauncefort, who had for 

eight months studiously avoided all communication with his neigh- 
bours, found himself all at once wasting a midsummer day in listening 
to the rambling talk of an old woman. 

He was not to see Marcia Denison’s portrait yet awhile. Mrs. 
Browning insisted upon taking him through the blue drawing-room 
and the amber drawing-room, the billiard-room and my lady’s boudoir, 
still called by my lady’s name, though the baronet had been nearly 
twenty years a widower ; and it was some time before she brought him 
to a room on the upper story, a large sunny room opening out of a wide 
gallery, and simply furnished with maple-wood chairs and tables, and 
chintz-hangings. 

This was Miss Marcia’s room. It looked like the apartment of a 
woman of thirty, rather than a girl of seventeen. Two capacious book- 
cases were filled with books of no common or frivolous character. There 
were an easel and a pile of folio volumes in one corner of the room, and 
a little old-fashioned rosewood piano in another. The walls on three 
sides of the room were hung with maps, which had formed a part of the 
schoolroom furniture; but the wall above the mantelpiece was adorned 
by a great many water-coloured sketches, all evidently the work of the 
same hand. 

The hand was not perhaps that of a genius; but it was that ofa 
person gifted with a strong natural talent, which had been very fairly 
cultivated. There were vigour and grace in the drawing of the sketches; 
and, if the colouring was a little tame and cold, a shade conventional, it 
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was at least free from the glaring hideousness which pervades the work 
of some amateur artists who aspire to follow in the footsteps of Etty. 

The sketches were chiefly portraits. There was the picture of a man 
of about five-and-forty, with an aquiline nose and dark hair, just a little 
sprinkled with gray, whom Mr. Pauncefort set down as Sir Jasper Denison. 
There were several sketches of the baronet’s elder daughter: now a three- 
quarter face, radiant and smiling, crowned with a wreath of flowers; now 
a profile with the large dark eye, glancing coquettishly upward from 
under the shadow of an elegant bonnet; now a full face beaming under 
a broad Spanish riding-hat and a plume of cock’s-feathers. No one 
looking at these girlish pictures could well fail to understand that 
Marcia Denison had been very fond of her sister. It seemed as if she 
had never lost any opportunity of glorifying the dead girl’s beauty; and 
every one of the sketches bore in its careful manipulation and finished 
colouring the evidence that the work had been a labour of love. 

There was one profile very differently handled: the merest sketch, 
with only a little colour to light it up here and there; but, like most 
careless sketches, instinct with a life and vigour which had been lost in 
the more finished pictures. This little sketch was Marcia Denison’s 
portrait, drawn by her own hand. George Pauncefort looked at 
the simple little picture with a pensive interest. It was not the por- 
trait of a beautiful girl; but Sir Jasper Denison’s younger daughter 
possessed that which was wanting in the face of her handsome sister—a 
special character, by which it might be distinguished from the faces of 
all other women. It was a pale face, with a delicate little aquiline nose; 
a small but rather prominent chin; a broad forehead, with the hair 
growing rather low upon it; and dark gray eyes. The hair was a warm , 
brown, rippling at the temple, and pushed away from the small ear. 
The outline of the cheek was very perfect, but its colouring cold and 
pale. One of the greatest charms of the sketch was the bend of the 
long slender throat, like the drooping curve of a wild hyacinth. In the 
attitude of the small head, and the expression of the thin lower lip, 
there lurked a quiet melancholy, which would have revealed itself to 
Mr. Pauncefort even if he had not known so much of Marcia Denison’s 
history. 

“T like her face better than her sister’s,” he said, as he turned away 
from the chimney-piece. 

“Dear me, sir,” cried Mrs. Browning; “ you're the first person I ever 
heard say such a thing. We none of us ever thought Miss Marcia a 
beauty.” 

Mr. Pauncefort smiled. 

“T didn’t say I thought her a beauty,” he said; “I only said I like 
her face. One doesn’t always like the beautiful faces best. Miss Deni- 
son is the sort of woman a man marries on the same principle as that 
on which he buys a pair of carriage-horses, or the lease of a big house 
in Tyburnia—simply because the wife, or the horseflesh, or the house, 
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may be the very best and most splendid of its kind. Miss Marcia Deni- 
son is a woman who may go down to her grave unwooed and unwedded, 
or she may meet the one man on all the earth destined to love her to 
distraction. You may take my word for it, Mrs. Browning, if any man 
ever does fall in love with that girl, her influence will hold him ‘to the 
last hour of his life.” 

Mr. Pauncefort laughed at his own earnestness as he finished this 
speech. 

“T did not think it was in me to be so much interested in any thing 
as I have been in your family history,” he said; “I really have to thank 
you for a very pleasant morning.” 

The housekeeper curtsied and simpered: 

“T’m sure I’m very glad you’ve been amused, sir; and I hope we een 
see you often at the Abbey when the family comes home,” she said, 
glancing rather doubtfully at Mr. Pauncefort’s shabby shooting-jacket, 
and wondering whether he possessed a dress-coat in which to appear 
before the magnates of the land. 

“QO! the family is coming home, then?” said George Pauncefort, 
evidently surprised. 

“ Well, sir; Sir Jasper did say in his last letter that he should be 
back at the Abbey before Christmas; but he said the same thing the 
year before last, and he didn’t come. He spent last winter and the 
spring in Rome; and now he’s in Germany, drinking the waters some- 
where ; but there, I always forget the names of these foreign places.” 

* And he is likely to return before Christmas?” 

“Well, you see, he says so, sir, in his last letter.” 


Sir Jasper’s tenant was very thoughtful as he walked slowly home- 
ward across the sunlit greensward of the park, and through the dusky 
gloom of the thick woods. He had loitered for nearly three hours in 
the rooms and corridors of the Abbey, looking at the pictures and 
listening to the housekeeper’s rambling talk. 

“Humph!” he muttered; “if these people come back, I must find 
another hiding-place. I don’t want to be patronised by Sir Jasper 
Denison, or stared at by Miss Marcia’s young-lady visitors. She would 
neither stare at me, nor pry into my business. She is a self-contained 
young lady, who asks sympathy from no one, and will sympathise with 
very few. Between the story of her life and the little sketch of her 
profile I fancy I can make out a pretty clear idea of that young lady’s 
character.” 

The daily papers were lying on a table when he entered his sitting- 
room at the Hermitage. He had been fifteen years a wanderer in 
the wildest and loneliest regions of this earth; but in all those years he 
had never lost the Englishman’s imperishable love of his daily news- 
paper. Even to-day, when his mind was occupied by forbodings of 
possible annoyance from the return of his landlord’s family, he took up 
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one of the papers with a greater show of eagerness than he was wont to 
exhibit. 

The first paper which his hand fell upon was the Supplement to the 
Times, His eye ran along the list of births, marriages, and deaths, as if, 
hermit though he was, some slight interest in the affairs of his fellow- 
men still lingered in his breast. At the sight of a name among the 
record of deaths, a dark change came over his face, and a sudden shiver- 
ing shook him from head to heel. 

“On the 4th inst., at Naples, Leonora Fane, relict of the late Major 
Weldon Paget Fane, H. E.LOC.S., aged 41.” 

George Pauncefort crushed the newspaper in his strong hand, as if 
in that iron grasp he would fain have crushed out the record on the 
printed sheet. “If it had been the other,” he cried,—* 7 it had been 
the other! O my God, will the wicked wish never be granted ?” 


Cuapter ITI. 
WAS HE WISE? 


THE summer waned slowly, very slowly for that quiet dweller in 
Scarsdale Hermitage, whose monotonous days were unbroken by any 
event, almost unvaried by so much as a communication from the outer 
world. 

Those who took care to keep themselves well acquainted with George 
Pauncefort’s habits were aware that he received scarcely any letters. 
The man who carried letters and papers to the big house rarely went 
out of his way to penetrate the thickets amongst which Mr. Pauncefort’s 
retreat lay hidden. The newspapers were duly sent from Roxborough 
station every afternoon, and by their means alone was Sir Jasper’s 
tenant made acquainted with the great political tempests and the small 
social ripples upon the tide of human life. He was not a talking man. 
His servant had travelled with him for fifteen years, sleeping in the 
same tent with him in the desert, resting with him by lonely wells 
under the shadow of African mountains, sharing dangers from man and 
beast ; and yet there was little confidence or familiarity between the 
master and man. The servant kept his place as well as if he and his 
employer had never quitted Belgravia. He was a model retainer, a 
Protean domestic, entirely free from the pretentious cleverness, the 
bustling activity, common to your Jack of all trades. He could cook 
a dinner, or groom a horse, or lay-out the paraphernalia of hés master’s 
toilet, with equal despatch and completeness; but his service at the 
Hermitage was a very easy one, for Mr. Pauncefort’s habits were almost 
as simple as those of an anchorite, and he had an absolute aversion to 
any thing in the way of obsequious attention. Indeed, to sit late into 
the solemn quiet of the chill hours that follow midnight, reading in 
heavy brown-backed folios, or quaint black-letter volumes; to smoke 
bowl after bowl of Turkish tobacco in the black-muzzled meerschaum, 
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—seemed Mr. Pauncefort’s only idea of domestic enjoyment. His days 
he spent in rambling far and wide about the fair pastoral country, 
utterly reckless of, and indifferent to, the changes in the weather, seek- 
‘ing out hidden nooks and world-forgotten villages, dotted on broad 
‘masses -of common land, or lying deep under a cluster of towering hills. 
Sometimes, after wandering very far afield, he would take a night’s 
shelter in some remote village inn, little better than a beershop as to 
its capacity for accommodating travellers. Unlike most reserved men, 
George Pauncefort was able to. make. himself at home any where, and 
would smoke his black-muzzled companion in a chimney-corner, amidst 
a little cluster of village bumpkins, with as much apparent satisfaction 
as in the solitude of his own chamber. Perhaps he was rather self- 
contained than reserved in disposition. He was entirely independent 
of his fellow-men—or as entirely so as any human creature can be— 
but he in no way resembled the conventional misanthrope; and if cir- 
cumstances called upon him to do so, he-could let himself down to the 
level of the commonest and most ignorant of his kind without any awk- 
ward creaking of his intellectual machinery by which the letting-down 
process might be betrayed. He never attempted to patronise; he never 
made the faintest effort to assert his superiority;-he wore a threadbare 
shooting-coat, and riding-boots that were rusty with long wear; but he 
never yet had found the rustic boor so slow of perception as to fail to 
recognise his position as a gentleman. 

I have said that George Pauncefort carried upon him, so deeply 
branded as to be visible even to the most ignorant eyes, the stamp of 
some gpeat sorrow; a sorrow of the remote past, it seemed to be; a sor- 
row that had been conquered and lived down, leaving the conqueror 
enfeebled by the anguish of the struggle, scarred by the bitter blows 
dealt against him in the long fight, but not utterly shattered. Time 
had passed, and he had buried his great trouble, and had trampled on its 
grave; but the ghosts of such bitter agonies will haunt us long after the 
woe itself is past and dead; and the man calling himself George Paunce- 
fort had his phantom. In dreams, in the dread wakeful hours of the 
quiet night, the spectre arose before him, the old pangs rent him, the 
cicatrised wounds opened again to pour forth new torrents of blood— 
that impalpable heart’s-blood which we shed in such an agony. 

Do you remember that story—a madman’s story, as I think—of a 
man who murdered his enemy, and ever after, so long as he lived, on the 
anniversary of that hideous day, found the corpse of his victim, and had 
to get rid of it? Once he found the loathsome thing lying in his berth 
at sea, and was fain to summon up unnatural strength, and hurl it into 
the ocean; on another anniversary he came upon it in the desert, and 
buried it deep beneath the burning sands. But, let him bury it or hide it 
wheresoever or howsoever he would, when the dreaded day came round, 
the thing was there, and his work had to be done again. Does not this 
story seem something like an allegory? Surely there are some amongst 
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us who have slain a sorrow and buried it,—not once, but many times,— 
only t find the dreadful thing lying in wait for us in the quiet of our 
chambers? 

But it is possible to smile and talk 8 enough with our fel- 
low-men despite some lurking dread of that possible corpse lying up- 
stairs, and not polite enough to confine its horrible intrusions to any 
given day in the year. The broken-hearted people manage somehow to 
hold their own in the world. All through the bright autumn weather 
Mr. Pauncefort found life as agreeable as life can well be to a man who 
has neither wife nor child, father nor mother, nor even the “ bosom 
friend, dearer than all.” Whatever pleasure can be derived from the 
solitary contemplation of English landscape, amidst the copses and val- 
leys, the hills and streamlets, of one of the fairest of English shires, was 
his. Whatever delight a man can derive from his favourite authors and 
his favourite tobacco was also his. The days were rather monotonous, per- 
haps; very slow in their progress, very brief to look back upon, for they 
melted imperceptibly one into another, like the hours that pass ina 
dreamless slumber, leaving no mark behind them. It was only when 
he saw the fern redden under the sombre shadow of the spreading oaks 
that he could well bring himself to believe he had been for twelve 
months a dweller in the Hermitage. 

Yes, October had come again, and the first year of George Paunce- 
fort’s tenancy had expired; a very quiet and peaceful year, leaving no 
more interesting record behind it than the bill of the West-end tobacco- 
nist, who supplied Sir Jasper’s tenant with mild Turkish. October had 
come again; and early in the month George Pauncefort found himself 
once more on the long terrace in front of Scarsdale Abbey. 

An insignificant accident had led him thither in the bright mid- 
summer sunshine ; an insignificant accident brought him there now in 
the still October afternoon. One of the clumsy old chimneys at the 
Hermitage had given signs of imminent decay, and Mr. Pauncefort 
came to make some common inquiry of Sir Jasper’s housekeeper re- 
specting the proper people to set about the necessary repairs. He had 
been away on one of his rustic expeditions for the last two days and 
nights, and had returned to find the thatched roof of the Hermitage in 
jeopardy, and the deaf old woman tormented by vague fears as to the 
chances of being buried alive at any moment under the ruins of a fall- 
ing habitation. 

It was only i in search of a bricklayer that Sir Jasper’s tenant came 
to the Abbey in the low yellow light of an autumn sunset; only in 
search of a bricklayer, and he found—what? The opening chapter of 
life’s romance is generally very commonplace. Even on the stage, 
where the beautiful and the ideal are supposed to be paramount over 
stern reality, the grandest tragedies are apt to begin with the conven- 
tional greetings of two gentlemen meeting in a street, or the vulgar 
talk of a first and-second citizen. 


_ VOL, XIII. 
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George Pauncefort was in rather a dreamy mood this afternoon. 
He had exhausted a good deal of physical energy during his rambles of 
the last eight-and-forty hours, and a pleasant languor had succeeded the 
active frame of mind that is generally engendered by mountain-air and 
pedestrianism. It was pleasant to him in this dreamy state of feeling 
to linger a little on the terrace, watching the red sunlight fade behind 
the western woods; and he lingered. The best pleasures of his life were 
only such pleasures as these—a dreamy sense of rapture in the still 
beanty of a twilit landscape, a gentle happiness in the contemplation 
of a glorious sunset. He lounged with his arms folded on the broad 
stone balustrade, watching the fading light, and quite unaware that 
there was any thing but a long row of blank windows behind him, 
when the creaking of a hinge roused him from that most delicious state 
of mind popularly known as “ thinking of nothing.” He turned quickly, 
and found himself face-to-face with a lady who was standing on the 
threshold of an open French window. One glance at the pale face upon 
which the low light was shining was quite enough to reveal the lady’s 
identity. The little aquiline nose, the broad forehead, the rippling 
brown hair pushed away behind a delicate rosy-tinted ear, were very 
familiar to him, though he had only seen them once in a schoolgirl’s 
careless sketch of her own profile. Marcia Denison had one of the faces 
that are always remembered by those who look upon them—anot for 
their beauty, but because of their individuality. Amongst all the faces 
in a crowded ballroom, Sir Jasper’s tenant would have been able to 
select the face of the girl whose sorrowful story had beguiled him in 
the idle hours of a summer’s day. 

She was a woman now, with a well-bred woman’s perfect self-posses- 
sion; and her look and attitude, as she stood with her hand on the fasten- 
ing of the open window, were sufficient to tell Mr. Pauncefort that she 
had opened it on purpose to speak to him. He took off his hat as he 
approached her. 

“ Miss Denison, [ believe,” he said; and then, as the graceful head 
was slightly bowed in assent, he added, “I really have to apologise for 
giving myself up to the contemplation of nature from a stand-point 
exactly in front of your window; but I had no idea that the family had 
returned. I came to make some inquiries of Sir Jasper’s housekeeper.” 

“Papa has heard of the fallen chimney, and will be very glad to 
talk to you about it, if you will be good enough to come into his room. 
He is an invalid, and cannot venture out in this autumn weather.” 

Mr. Pauncefort passed through the window at which Miss Denison 
had been standing, and found himself in Sir Jasper’s study. The bronze 
Neptune was looming darkly upon a gray-haired weary-looking man, 
who reclined in a low easy-chair, with his head lying back upon the 
cushions, and his worn but handsome features lighted up by the glow 
of a great coal-fire, upon the top of which burned a huge log of wood. 
The room was oppressively warm; but Sir Jasper gave a peevish little 
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shiver as he turned his head towards the open window by which his 
tenant had entered the room. 

“My -dear Marcia, how much longer are you going to keep that 
window open? I beg your pardon, Mr. Pauncefort. Very happy to see 
you, and make your acquaintance; but sorry to do so under the disad- 
vantage of an east-wind. Pray sit down. You don’t care to come 
nearer the fire? Ah, I thought as much. You are a hardy pedestrian, 
I hear; a traveller, with all manner of terrific adventures to boast of. 
You please yourselves, you others! For my own part, I never outstep 
the limits of civilisation. Civilisation has been three or four thousand 
years coming to me; and I really don’t see the justification for running 
away from it. Marcia, more coals.” 

Miss Denison laid her hand upon the bell. She was standing at the 
corner of the mantelpiece, with her elbow resting on the broad slab of 
marble; and in the dim glimmer of the firelight the tall slim figure, 
so statuesque in its perfect repose, looked almost like the image of a 
medizval saint keeping guard over a tomb. Sitting on the further side 
of the room, and at some distance from her, George Pauncefort had 
ample time to contemplate Marcia Denison; while the chilly baronet 
discussed the condition of his tenant’s retreat, and debated the advisa- 
bility of calling in an architect to survey the premises. 

“The place has been lapsing into decay for the last fifty years,” said 
Sir Jasper. “There has been piecing and patching going on, more or 
less, ever sinee I can remember. The country people rejoice in the 
falling of a chimney or the crumbling of a wall; and put down all dila- 
pidations to the account of a certain gentleman, in a silken jerkin and® 
golden lovelocks, slaughtered in a duel under that ivy-mantled roof. 
Do you ever see any ghosts at the Hermitage, Mr. Pauncefort?” 

“ A good many; but not the ghost of the fair-haired cavalier.” 

“ Ah, you brought your phantoms with you, I suppose. Well, my 
dear sir, we must do our best to make the place comfortable with a little 
more patching and piecing; in the mean time, if there is the slightest 
apprehension of danger, I beg that you will take up your quarters in 
this house until the bricklayers have set things right. I shouldn’t mind 
spending a little money upon the decent restoration of the old place ; 
its traditions are worth something; and there are dark stains on the 
flooring of the lower room, which stand very well for blood. I shouldn’t 
mind spending money, if I thought you would care to retain your pre- 
sent abode for any length of time. A respectable tenant—a single gen- 
tleman of quiet habits—is always the highest desire of a landlord’s 
heart. Seriously, then, Mr. Pauncefort, how long do you purpose in- 
habiting the Hermitage?” 

“To tell the truth, Sir Jasper, the question is rather perplexing to 
me. I have been thinking of—” 

He stopped abruptly, with his dark eyes bent on the ground. For 
fifteen years before this autumn evening, he had not once been a guest 
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in a decent English home. The atmosphere of Sir Jasper’s study was 
new to him; the quiet presence of a well-bred woman stirred him with 
a faint thrill of pleasure, engendered out of the very novelty of the sen- 
sation. For fifteen years he had been a wanderer in the wildest and 
loneliest regions of the earth; and the glimmer of firelight in a hand- 
some chamber, the rustle of a woman’s silken gown, the fitful shimmer 
of diamonds on a slim white hand, were almost as strange to him as 
they might have been to the rudest peasant-lad weeding turnip-fields 
for sixpence a day upon Sir Jasper’s estate. 

“‘You were thinking of leaving us,” said the baronet, taking up 
George Pauncefort’s unfinished sentence. “I’m not surprised to hear 
it. The Hermitage 7s an unlucky place; and I don’t suppose any re- 
spectable tenant will endure a long lease of its gloom and ruin. [’m 
sorry to think we are likely to lose you; for I had looked forward to 
some social winter evenings, in which you might have indulged us now 
and then with a graphic sketch of African adventure. I should really 
have enjoyed a little vicarious peril and privation. What can be more 
delicious than to exist for three days and nights without food or water? 
—to feel the ponderous paw of a lion on your chest, and his hot breath 
on your face, while a dull numbness stagnates your blood, and holds 
you as powerless as some heavy sleeper under the thrall of a nightmare? 
—to spend half-a-dozen hours, holding on for dear life, at the top of a 
palm-tree, with a tropical sun blazing above your uncovered head, and 
a hungry tiger prowling below your dangling heels?—in short, to have 
all the sensation of dangers whose actual risk and anguish have been 
“endured by other people? To be frank with you, Mr. Pauncefort, I 
have a fancy that there ought to be some little sympathy between you 
and me. I have turned my back upon the world for the last few years 
of my life, and have lived as much apart from my race as a man 
can live who is too much a Sybarite to dispense with the comforts of 
civilisation, and too much an invalid to exist without medical science. 
I think there must be a little of the misanthrope in your nature, or you 
would scarcely have held out for a twelvemonth against the dreariness 
of Scarsdale Wood. However, you can hold out no longer, and you are 
about to leave us. I ought to have anticipated as much.” 

Miss Denison had seated herself in a low chair opposite her father. 
A little table stood near her, with a heap of new books and magazines; 
and she was cutting open the leaves of a periodical with a paper-knife, 
whose jewelled handle glimmered fitfully in the firelight. Sir Jasper’s 
tenant found himself absently following the motions of the white hand 
and the glittering knife. It was so very long since he had seen an ele- 
gant woman sitting at a comfortable fireside, while the autumn wind 
was moaning dismally in the outer gloom beyond the curtained win- 
dows, like some banished wretch exiled for ever from the sacred shelter 
of home. He looked at the quiet figure, whose harmonious lines melted 
one into another and blended imperceptibly with the warm shadows of 
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the background, almost as he might have looked at a picture. He 
looked at the quiet figure, and remembered the story of Marcia Deni- 
son’s childhood. The neglected girl had grown into an elegant woman, 
with a certain calm beauty of her own,—a beauty of form rather than 
colour or expression. There are plants which will flourish without sun- 
shine; but they are generally pale fragile blossoms at the best. Marcia 
Denison had grown to womanhood without the warm light of love; and 
_ George Pauncefort was beguiled by the fancy that a stranger might 
have read something of her story from her face and manner. The per- 
fect self-possession, the graceful repose, seemed to be the natural attri- 
butes of a woman from whose life all passionate emotions had been 
banished. No fierce throbs of jealousy had ever rent her bosom; the 
hopes and fears, the painful uncertainties, the agonising doubts, which 
wait upon the happiest of earth’s affections, had never shaken her nature 
from its placid repose. An elegant woman, a lady in the highest sense 
of the word, Marcia Denison looked calmly out upon a world which had 
given her little joy, and could scarcely bring her any very terrible sorrow. 

Mr. Pauncefort hesitated a little before he answered Sir Jasper’s very 
friendly speech. The paper-knife travelled steadily on; the white hand 
appeared and disappeared as the light of the burning log leapt up into 
sudden life, or died away into darkness; fitful and shadowy as those spirit- 
hands of which we hear so much nowadays. 

“T certainly have been thinking of leaving this part of the country,” 
George Pauncefort said at last; “but I really have neither decided upon 
when I should go, nor where I should go. I have been so long a traveller 
that English life is apt to seem, a little tame and flat. As for the dreari- 
ness of my present quarters, ‘hat has never been disagreeable to me. I 
am fonder of a book and a pipe, or an early ramble on a great waste of 
common-land, than of all the gaieties of the universe. There are very 
few reasons why I should leave the Hermitage—perhaps scarcely one 
substantial reason—and there are many inducements for me to remain. 
Sir Jasper, will you permit me to ask you a question, and will you be- 
lieve me when I assure you that it is not an impertinent one?” 

“ With all my heart.” 

“You said just now that you had turned your back upon the world. 
Am I to attribute any real significance to that expression; or, in other 
words, am I to understand that you are not likely to fill the Abbey with 
visitors? I know that I have no possible right to ask such a question ; 
but one of the chief delights of the Hermitage has been thatt it really is 
a hermitage. I am so much a misanthrope as to dread the invasion of 
jovial young sportsmen among the fern and underwood that surround 
my den.” 

“Then you may banish all fear of any such infliction,” answered the 
baronet decisively. ‘You may have heard, perhaps, that a great afflic- 
tion fell upon me some years since. From that time to this I have 
lived a solitary life, now in one place, now in another. My daughter 
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Marcia has been good enough to endure all my fancies, and to resign the 
associations and amusements which are supposed to be necessary to a 
young lady’s happiness. She has relations who would be very glad to 
find a brighter and more fitting home for her; but she is so kind as to 
prefer remaining with me. You need fear no sporting youth amongst 
the fern, Mr. Pauncefort. I have no intention of filling my house with 
people I don’t care about, or ruining amy health in a futile attempt to 
sustain the popular notion of a good old English squire. I came back | 
to Scarsdale because—because I was utterly weary of all the rest of the 
world, I think ; and I mean to live my own life in defiance of the 
frowns of all the county. I don’t believe in the common talk about a 
rich man’s duty to society ; and I don’t feel myself called upon to turn 
my house out of windows in order that there may be waste and riot in 
the servants’-hall, and extortionate profits for the Roxborough trades- 
men. I fancy that a man has a right to his own life, and to bear his 
burden after his own fashion. It is only your hired jester who is bound 
to swallow his tears, and be merry at the pleasure of his audience. No, 
Mr. Pauncefort, there will be no high-jinks at the Abbey because Marcia 
and I have returned. It will be only a big empty house, with two very 
quiet occupants, who will always be glad to see you when the natural 
sociability of the gregarious animal is strong upon you, and who will 
not be offended with you for stopping away at other times. And now 
I suppose it’s a settled thing! You will stop; and I may send the brick- 
layers to patch-up the Hermitage to-morrow.” 

‘“ You are very good. Yes, I shall consider myself setiled for some 
time to come. If you would wish me to take the place for a term of 
years—” 

“ Not at all. A willing tenant and an agreeable acquaintance I shall 
be delighted to retain; but an unwilling tenant may shake the dust of 
Scarsdale from his shoes whenever he pleases to do so. You will dine 
with us to-day? The second bell will ring in five minutes. Bah!” ex- 
claimed Sir Jasper, answering a doubtful look with which George 
Pauncefort regarded the rusty sleeve of his shooting-coat, “never mind 
your dress. Do you think we cannot take any pleasure in your society 
because you don’t happen to wear the regulation swallow-tail and cam- 
bric cravat? For my own part, I dine in my dressing-gown, and am 
limited to wretched slops, prescribed by my medical man. There will 
be fish and a chicken, I daresay, for my daughter; and if you appreciate 

he lighter Rhine wines, you will have no cause to find fault with my 
cellar.” 

A great bell, clanging high in a windy cupola, pealed out upon the 
night; and an elderly and stately-looking butler announced dinner 
almost at the same moment. | 

“Come, Mr. Pauncefort, we are of the Diogenes family. Pray let 
there be no ceremony between us. Give your arm to my daugliter, and 
forget all about your shooting-coat.” 
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The baronet lifted himself out of his easy-chair, and stood erect 
upon the hearth,—a tall weird-looking figure, in a long ruby-velvet 
dressing-gown, which rather resembled the robe of some alchemist or 
astrologer of the darker ages than the costume of one of Burke’s landed 
gentry. Mr. Pauncefort offered his arm to Marcia Denison almost in- 
voluntarily, for he was more inclined to refuse than to accept his land- 
lord’s invitation; and the next minute he found himself following Sir 
Jasper to the dining-room with Sir Jasper’s daughter on his arm. 

“Tassure you that it is a real act of benevolence to stay with papa,” 
she said, during the short progress from the study to the dining-room; 
“he is always so much better when he has pleasant society.” 

They dined in a snug little oaken wainscoted chamber at one end 
of the corridor; and before the fish was removed George Pauncefort 
found himself entirely at his ease in the society so unexpectedly 
thrust upon him. Sir Jasper expanded under the influence of a boiled 
sole and a glass of Hock. He was a man who liked to hear himself 
talk, and who could talk pretty well in rather a superficial manner 
about any thing and every thing. He had your true talker’s instinctive 
faculty of discovering a good listener; and he had found one in George 
Pauncefort. Not your stupid listener, who gazes at you with the fixed 
stare of rapt admiration, and flounders dismally in the endeavour to 
reply to you, thereby too clearly revealing that he has not understood a 
word you have been saying; nor yet your self-absorbed listener, who 
abandons himself to his own reflections while you talk to him, and 
strikes-in with a vacant grin and a “God bless my soul!” whenever 
you come to a full stop. Mr. Pauncefort was of the sterling metal,— 
the thoughtful listener, who weighs every word you say to him, and 
comes smashing against your pet theories with all the force of a vigor- 
ous intellect and the spirit of a born debater. Sir Jasper’s face lighted 
up as the simple little dinner proceeded, for he fancied he had found 
the creature he had been long looking for: a companion—a man whose 
solitary habits resembled his own, and who could afford to fall into the 
ways of his host without going out of his own way to do it. 

“We suit each other—or I venture to believe that we shall suit each 
other, Mr. Pauncefort,” said Sir Jasper, when the stately butler and his 
subordinate had departed, leaving a very unpretending dessert of big 
brown pears and ruddy-cheeked peaches. “ Marcia, I verily believe 
that I have discovered an acquaintance who will understand me, and 
whom I shall be able to understand. You may smile; but I assure you, 
my dear sir, the experience of a very dreary exile has taught me how 
rare a creature is a congenial acquaintance. I won’t say a friend, for 
the word has a tainted flavour to my taste. It seems such a thoroughly 
understood thing that your bosom friend is the man who falls in love 
with the woman you want to marry, wins all your money at ¢carte, 
and shoots you through the lungs some chilly morning before sun- 
rise in a swampy field on the Essex coast. Yes, a congenial ac- 
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quaintarice is the real rara avis, the impossible bird seldom found in. 
any earthly nest. So long as I lived in the world, I was content to 
take my fellow-men for what they were worth. At the head of a 
long dinner-table it matters very little to a man what his guests 
are worth en détail. He only wants them to be decent fellows en 
gros; and if they are but sufficiently noisy, if one man tells a little 
hunting-story against the master of a rival pack, and if another man 
recites the last canard current in Belgravia, and there are none of 
those dismal pauses in which a kind of mental paralysis seems to 
mark every creature for its own,—he has no right to complain. But 
when a man washes his hands of the world and its follies, when he 
retires to his kennel, and yearns for an occasional visit from some 
kindred cynic, then comes the difficulty. He finds only dismal crea- 
tures, absorbed in the one delight of their lives— intellectual Paga- 
ninis, for ever performing on one string—artists who will talk of nothing 
but art—literary men who can talk of nothing but literature—political 
economists who are perambulating editions of Mill and M‘Culloch— 
agriculturists who talk you to death about steam-farming and the utili- 
sation of sewage; as if a man who has done with the world could pos- 
sibly care what the world does with its sewage! There was only one 
Diogenes; and until to-night I have never been able to meet an acquaint- 
ance whose tastes even in seeming bore any resemblance to my own.” 

It was a long time since Marcia Denison had seen her father so 
entirely expansive in his manner .as he was to-night. Her dark-gray 
eyes brightened as she looked at him; and George Pauncefort, sitting 
opposite to her, and looking at her thoughtfully from time to time, saw 
that she was pleased with her father’s pleasure. They went back to the 
study after dinner, and by and by Miss Denison made tea for her father 
and his guest. Sitting in a low luxurious chair by the great wood-fire, 
within a few paces of that feminine figure, the pale thoughtful face, the 
busy hands employed in the occupation which makes a woman seem 
most womanly and charming, it seemed to Sir Jasper’s tenant as if the 
last twenty years of his life melted away, and he was a young man once 
more, with all a young man’s freshness of spirit and happy confidence 
in the worth of lovely things. 

Yes, all manner of fresh and gentle feelings came back upon this 
bruised and battered wanderer in African wildernesses. They came back, 
—the long-absent, the well-nigh forgotten spirits of peace and love,— 
and chased the dark and evil dwellers from the mansion they had so 
long usurped. The man’s face seemed to soften; indeed it was a face 
which always softened when he smiled or spoke to women and children. 
His voice, at all times sonorous and musical, sank to a lower and sweeter 
music as he sat in Sir Jasper’s study talking grave speculative talk 
about the sites of perished empires, whose fantastic splendours have 
left no better record than a ruined temple or a few quaint hieroglyphics 
on a broken stone. 
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The great clock in the Scarsdale stables struck eleven as George 
Pauncefort left the Abbey. He walked slowly home in the moonlight, 
thinking of his quiet evening with a sensation in which wonder was 
strangely intermingled with a vague fear. 

“T had so firmly set my face to the darkness,” he thought presently, 
“and I had learnt to endure its worst horrors,—is it wise to let in so 
much as an accidental ray of light ?” 
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Chrough Wilts. 


ALTHOUGH there is no county in England devoid of special beauties, 
there are several whose beauties cannot be discovered without consider- 
able toil. Wiltshire comes into this category. The bold pedestrian 
who determines to explore it will have to walk many a mile on hard 
white chalk roads, unshaded by any tree; will have to eat the flesh of 
that unclean animal, the pig, in its crudest state; will have to drink 
either abominable beer, or cider more abominable. Why are the way- 
side inns of this county, with rare exceptions, so miserably supplied ? 
Doubtless there is some valid reason for it, but it passes my philosophy. 

August was at its sultriest, when, with a friend and a dog, I found 
myself one evening in the city of Salisbury, ready for a walk into Wilts. 
We dined and slept at one of those tranquil ecclesiastical hotels—the 
White Hart, I think it is called—which one finds only in cathedral 
towns. The white-throated waiters looked like vergers, and seemed 
rather amazed by the advent of two straw-hatted pedestrians with the 
lightest conceivable knapsacks. Even the drowsy susurrus of the coffee- 
room gas had something of the musical monotony of Bishop Hamilton’s 
charges. But commend me to the hotels of a cathedral city for good 
dinners and comfort. It won’t do to put an archdeacon in a damp bed, 
or poison a rural dean with bad port-wine. Though we looked ex- 
tremely unclerical, we got a good dinner at Salisbury; and I should be 
an ingrate if I omitted to notice the excellence of the Salisbury eels. 
Thames hath a reputation for eels, as every body knows who has ever 
dined at Hampton Court; but the eels of the Avon at Salisbury are 
unapproachable. 

There is not much to be said of the city of New Sarum, unless one 
were to describe the cathedral. The spire of this great minster, about 
as high as that 


“Cross of gold 
That shines over city and river,” 


amid the mercantile turmoil of London, is a notable example of the archi- 
tectural effect producible by simplicity. The roof of the cathedral is an 
unbroken horizontal line, without any of those meretricious adornments 
dear to modern architects; and from it springs the tower, crowned with 
its slender spire, fascinating the gaze by its absolute beauty of propor- 
tion. That perfect proportion has its customary effect of lessening 
one’s first impression of magnitude. Ifa stranger could be set down 
beside the cathedral, without knowledge of his whereabout, he would 
ridicule the notion that England’s loftiest spire rose above him. But 
its greatness grows upon the spectator. After a while it dwarfs the 
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sordid city which clusters beneath it. As I left Salisbury, walking 
towards Old Sarum,—where I hoped to meet the ghost of a Tory, but 
did not,—the city faded into smoke, receded into its valley; but the 
mighty spire rose keen and triumphant into the sacred silence of the 
air. I do not wonder that the architect of this Wiltshire cathedral 
sought to produce an effect by lifting his spire into the region of the 
clouds. Massive majesty is the peculiar characteristic of the undu- 
lating downs. The builders of Stonehenge were actuated by a like 
feeling: they sought to make their hypethral temple sublime in its 
vastness, and thence suited to the vast plain which lies around it. 
Both the Druidic and the Christian architect were influenced by the 
natural scenery which surrounded them. 

Early breakfast is the pedestrian’s great difficulty at an hotel. We 
were fortunate, inasmuch as there was a cheese-fair at Salisbury, open 
at eight in the morning, when I suppose the first-comers had the best 
of it. Any way, breakfast at seven was the order of the day; and we, 
who did not buy cheese, profited by the occasion. We started on our 
walk early enough to see the fair opened, the town-crier of the cathedral 
city ringing his bell with much pomp and sonority. I don’t know who 
buy the South-Wilts cheeses, but I should be uncommonly sorry to eat 
them. The North Wilts, in shape like a Stilton, are very tolerable. 
But I am /audator temporis acti as regards cheese. Where is the 
double Gloucester of my youth? Gone, like “love’s young dream,” and 
my early determination to be leader of the House of Commons. 

The sunshine was falling on the calm and thoughtful head of Sidney 
Herbert’s statue in the market-place as we started towards Old Sarum. 
‘Of this most ancient town, haunted by memories of Vespasian, of Alfred, 
‘of fierce Sweyn from Denmark, and stern William from Normandy, there 
remain only the mighty embankments and deep trenches which mark 
where the castle stood. We were pretty well done up, as regards wind, 
by the time we had passed both moats and reached the central summit. 
The ascent from the inner moat to the grass-grown court-yard, in which 
stood the donjon-keep, is at an angle of about sixty degrees, while the 
side of the hill is a perfect labyrinth of shrubs and briers. There is an 
easier way to the top, but of course we failed to discover it. One or 
two mighty fragments of ancient wall are visible; wall that seems to 
have been many yards thick, built of rough stones of all sizes, held to- 
gether by coarse mortar. Its strength is amazing, and so I suspect is 
its age; but, being no antiquary, I leave this point to bé settled by more 
learned observers. The decay of the city of Old Sarum was caused by 
an ecclesiastical quarrel in the thirteenth century. Either the bishop 
and clergy could not agree with the governor of the castle, or else they 
fell out among themselves; but in any case a new cathedral was built 
at New Sarum, and the younger city grew rapidly, and received a charter 
from Henry III. Thenceforward Old Sarum dwindled, till at length it 
became notorious as the rottenest of all rotten boroughs. But the 
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huge mounds which indicate the limits of its ancient castle will outlast 
the spire of Salisbury; and if Lord Macaulay’s eternal New Zealander 
should explore Wiltshire, the ruins of Old Sarum will strike him with 
greater amazement than those of its younger rival. 

And now for Stonehenge—a hot walk of some twelve or fourteen 
miles. We found ourselves at first on the high-road from Salisbury to 
Ludgershall and Hungerford—a chalky road, thoroughly characteristic 
of Wiltshire—hot to the foot and weury to the eye, without a tree or a 
house for miles. A solitary old man who kept the turnpike gave us to 
drink a fluid which he said was water; it was execrably nasty. At the 
fourth mile-stone we found a bridle-road to the left, into which we 
dashed eagerly and were soon rewarded by the welcome sight of a 
bridge crossing a lucid river full of water-lilies, and leading to a quiet 
little village called Woodford. Verily this was enjoyable. Sam, my 
four-footed comrade, rushed into the Avon, bathing and drinking 
simultaneously. Dog has certainly a good many advantages over man. 
Not the least is the non-necessity of dressing and undressing—terrible 
bores; so that he can take a bath without trouble whenever he sees 
running water. At Woodford we found a way-side public-house, with 
a stout garrulous good-humoured landlord, who, as well as his wife, 
kindly sat down and gossiped with us as we made quick work of some 
capital bread and cheese and home-brewed beer. We were quite an 
event to this out-of-the-way village; the landlord had seen nothing so 
remarkable since the apparition one afternoon of a “dashing gent,” 
with a gun and a couple of dogs, who was walking from the Land’s 
End to London, and being money-bound had pawned his watch at 
Salisbury, and who had insisted on sleeping at this little hostelry. I 
am not surprised, for Woodford is a charming place of rest. The quiet 
waters of Avon give it a wonderful beauty. 

Every body remembers Thackeray’s “ Peg of Limavaddy.” At this 
Woodford inn we found Peggy’s rival; and my companion, who is both 
poetic and erotic, amused himself by following in Thackeray’s footsteps. 
I can only afford him a dozen lines, which I print with the wicked 
wish his wife may see them: 

While the Avon stream 

Rippled in the breezes, 
At the window she 

Troned some chemises; 
As the heater flew 

O’er the snowy linen, 
Faith, I thought a kiss 

There would be no sin in; 
Holding up the steel 

Close enough to smutch me, 
She said, “ You'll get it hot 

If you dare to touch me.” 


I won’t say whether his audacity was sufficient to brave the 
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of the hot iron, but he raved about the buxom lass until we reached 
Stonehenge. 

Nothing could be more delicious, on a hot summer day, than to 
loiter along the margin of Avon from Woodford northward. The 
beauty of the little river is indescribable. It seems to wind coquettishly, 
at intervals approaching the road, and then flying far into fields like 
some flirting feminine creature. It is unutterably tranquil and lucid, 
and you may watch the fish—tiny ones enough—shooting in and out 
among the water-weeds. Woods descend to the river-side, and amid the 
dense green leafage quaint old cottages are buried—habitations in which 
a dreamer might wholly forget the turmoil of the world. Heartily sorry 
were we to lose Avon’s pleasant companionship—to hear no more its 
tinkling voice over the pebbles—music most divine. Not very far from 
Woodford a pleasant avenue and fair green turf enticed us from the 
road; and, descending a gentle slope, we came in front of one of the 
most charming and characteristic gentleman’s houses that I remember 
—tLake House, inhabited, we were told, by a Mr. Duke—a gray stone 
mansion, with green lawns and retired pleasaunces, hidden in the cosiest 
of aooks. I have seen countless places more pretentious, but not one 
in which a man might live a happier life. Quiet haunts like this have 
an especial beauty in Wiltshire, from the contrast with the heat and 
glare of the roads, along which there is very seldom any shade. Some- 
what farther, the village church of Wilsford, its roof alive with pigeons 
from a neighbouring farmstead, was also a pleasant sight. 

At length, after passing the outskirts of Amesbury, we came out 
upon the open downs—and lo, Stonehenge! Like all great sights, this 
marvellous monument of eld at first seems inferior to one’s anticipation. 
Moreover, we were unlucky in finding a host of excursionists there— 
holiday folk from the Isle of Wight; odious omnibuses and sordid 
shandrydans from Salisbury; Goths chipping off fragments of the great 
stones to keep in remembrance of their trip. Excursion-trains are a 
great blessing to the people, and far be it from me to say a word against 
them: but if they bring you a crowd where you desire solitude, you may 
be forgiven for railing a little. And Stonehenge, to realise its grandeur, 
should be seen in solitude. I should like to be there alone at sunrise, 
or in the midst of a great thunder-storm. On the present occasion I 
was rather disgusted by a gentleman-like person, who asked me whether 
I had counted the stones—and regretted to find that I had not, as he 
had a bet upon their number! Barbarian! 

There are all sorts of theories about Stonehenge, we know, and all 
sorts of legends. There are notions of serpent-worship and of zodiacal 
symbolism. There are stories of the Druids, of Aurelius Ambrosius, 
of Hengist and Horsa and Rowena. Who cares? There it stands upon 
the wide plain, a mighty primeval temple, on which time and tempest 
have had little power. The largest vertical stones are about twenty 
feet high, each pair crossed by an enormous lintel almost as large. 
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What worship was held here, or what assemblages of chiefs and war- 
riors, the world will never know, however theorists may conjecture. 
Possibly the aboriginal bards of Britain raved in galliambics there, like 
Mr. Tennyson’s Boadicea. The supposition is quite as probable as 
any thing the archzologists suggest. Meanwhile, as Stonehenge is, 
during the summer, populous with visitors, and is some miles away 
from a well or a wayside inn, why does ‘the lord of the manor cruelly 
inhibit all persons from selling refreshments there? A glass of water 
would have been cheap at a shilling that scorching August day, and we 
got nothing till we reached Winterbourn Stoke, some four miles farther. 
The head of the house of Antrobus might surely tolerate vendors of 
lemonade. 

Not at all sorry were we to cross a little streamlet to Winterbourn 
Stoke, sit down in the porch of a small hostelry, and call loudly for 
cider. Eugh! The very memory of that liquid (and it was the same 
throughout Wilts) sets my teeth on edge. Beer, then? this was worse ; 
so we ordered tea, and therewith something eatable, which arrived in 


‘the form of pork chops, but no milk in the tea. The villagers of 


Winterbourn Stoke are obliged to do without milk, as only one person 
keeps cows, and he won’t sell the lacteal fluid—an elegant phrase, 
which I use to avoid tautology. And here I must mention a piece of 
diabolical wickedness on the part of one of my companions,—not the 
dog. He is a medical individual, and hath (like most of his clan) a 
pet theory, to the effect that bacon generates tapeworms or tadpoles, 
or something of the sort, in the human interior, and that it is the chief 
cause of skin disease. On this pleasant theme he eloquently dilated all 
through Wilts; and as we failed (one occasion alone excepted) to get 
any thing eatable that was not flesh of swine, it naturally made me feel 
uncomfortable. 

The old lady who supplied us with tea and pork at Winterbourn 
Stoke was a very nice old lady indeed. Seeing us, after our meal, in 
apparent want of amusement, she produced the photograph of her son, 
a young gentleman of about twelve, together with some of his literary 
productions, in the form of copy-books and ciphering-books. They 
were the delight of her heart ; why shouldn’t we be delighted also ? 
We were. The unfortunate boy appeared to be in a part of arithmetic 
called ‘are and tret, and there were definitions and directions about 
deducting tare first, and then tret, and then settle, and finally cloff— 
which it seems is a privilege pertaining to citizens of London—enough 
altogether to perplex any ordinary intellect. We mightily pleased our 
hosw.. by assuring her that such difficult processes were quite beyond 
our powers. She will have a higher opinion of her boy’s genius hence- 
forward. 

Would that I could describe the feelings with which our lonely 
walk across the downs that evening impressed me! We loitered awhile 
where trench and bank mark the limits of Danebury Castle, and then 
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pressed on towards Wiley, where we were told there was a comfortable 
inn. It was a calm summer night. Our path lay between the gigantic 
undulations of the chalk hills. Those beautiful curves must have 
evoked the idea of Hertha as a Titanic goddess. They have a femi- 
nine voluptuous softness. Gradually the colour faded from the sky, 
of which we could only see a fragment, overarching the valley through 
which we wound. The solitude was awful, delightful : no human being 
was to be found for miles. We were in the sublime presence of the 
night. It seemed as if amid that strange silence, and under- that 
strange sky, a supernatural revelation might be expected. I do not 
wonder that lonely dwellers in wild solitudes are superstitious—are 
possessed with phantasies, 


“ Of calling shapes, and beckoning shadows dire, 
And aery tongues that syllable men’s names 
On sands and shores and desert wildernesses.” 


Change the subject. Let me celebrate the Bell Inn at Wiley. 
There we got cold mutton and Guinness’s stout; there for breakfast 
next day we were actually fortunate enough to feed on trout fresh 
caught in the river Wiley. ’I'was an oasis in the Wiltshire desert. 
Any body who likes trout-fishing can’t do better than run down to 
the Bell (there is a railway station close by), and try his skill upon 
that water. I counted dozens of fine fish where the river crosses the 
road,—splendid fellows, quite ready to bite at a tempting fly. The 
river is slow, shallow, and weedy, its water perfectly clear. We met 
it again afterwards, and there is no stream (Thames excepted, and per- 
haps the Cumbrian Eden) for which I have a stronger affection. Any 
angler who acts on my suggestion is at liberty to send me a basket of 
trout. 

We were rather sorry to leave Wiley—but the famous Wiltshire 
White Horse was before us. So after expressing our intense satisfac- 
tion at the excellence of the fare and the smallness of the bill, and 
after taking a farewell look at the delicious trout-haunted stream, we 
started for a scorching walk through Codford St. Peter and Codford St. 
Mary, towards Warminster. Beyond these two villages, and somewhere 
near Ashton House,—where dwelt the founder of the famous firm whose 
head so pluckily fights Mr. Gladstone on income-tax questions,—we 
turned down a lane to the left, and again encountered the dlightful 
Wiley. There it turns a dark and dripping mill-wheel; there also it 
makes green and cool the little village of Boyton, the most Elysian 
nook we found in all our wanderings. The paths of that village .we 
freshened by the ever-rippling stream. Quaint old-fangled cottages, 
surrounded by gardens and orchards, cluster around the church and 
rectory. As the living is in the gift of Maudlin College, Oxford, it is 
probably a good one; any way the parsonage is charming, with turf 
that even this scorching summer has not spoilt; and roses enough to 
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supply any quantity of altars. I would rather be rector of Boyton than 
Dean of Sarum—or even Bishop of that same. 

I have now to record the worst meal we ate in Wiltshire. It was 
at a place which the map calls Cortington, and the inhabitants Corton. 
The only thing eatable was what the landlord’s daughter—who after- 
wards went away and played vilely on a jingling piano—called a “ vore- 
arm of pork.” It was the worst porcine entertainment I ever endured; 
and the beer was horrible. I can only repeat my astonishment that 
the village inns of Wiltshire are so much behind those of other coun- 
ties. We were so hungry, that even the “ vore-arm” suffered diminu- 
tion. A mile or two farther we halted at a green hamlet called Tither- 
ington, with an antique barn-like church, and no public-house. That 
terrible “ vore-arm” had made us sorely athirst; so while I lay under 
some noble elms, my comrade sought for liquid, and at length found 
an old lady who dealt in ginger-beer. I had not tasted ginger-beer 
for about a quarter of a century; and thirsty as I was, its extreme nas- 
tiness astonished me. However, we drank a lot of it, and started 
again. 

And here let me consecrate a paragraph to a good Samaritan. That 
Corton “ vore-arm” had not been obliterated from our memories by the 
Titherington ginger-beer; and we were sitting ruefully under some patu- 
lous trees, longing for something to quench our thirst. Suddenly there 
rode along a gentleman in a white hat, bestriding a white horse. On 
his left knee rested a noble stone jar. He pulled up when he saw us, 
and inquired if we should like some cider, and whether we could con- 
veniently drink from a jar. Our replies were enthusiastically affirma- 
tive; and we each drank two long delicious draughts of the finest cider 
I have tasted since I left Devonshire. The folk at Sutton Veney told 
us our benefactor’s name was Long. Long may he live! say I, and. may 
his supply of first-rate cider never fail! If the good wishes of thirsty 
travellers are worth any thing, Mr. Long will be amply rewarded for 
his wayside courtesy. 

Between Sutton Veney and Warminster we had no adventures. At 
the latter town a fair was in progress; and I invested all my loose cop- 
pers in sweet-stuff, for the benefit of a group of youngsters. Wanting 
to write a letter, I turned into the Bath Arms, a capital inn of ancient 
repute, and got there the only tankard of really good bitter ale that I 
tasted in Wiltshire. Every new excursion of mine tends to verify the 
aphorism already enunciated in Temple Bar—that the comparative civi- 
lisation of a town may be judged by the quality of its bitter ale. Four 
miles more brought us to Westbury, where we encountered an amusing 
difficulty. The chief inn of this little town is the Lopes Arms, and 
thither we made our way; but pedestrianising caused us to look any 
thing but respectable; and the authorities of this eminently aristocratic 
hotel were doubtful about admitting us. I had some thought of calling 
on Sir Massey Lopes, member for the borough, who happened to be in 
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the town at the time, for assistance in this perplexity, he and I being 
old acquaintances. It would have been rather fine to extinguish the 
slubious landlord by bringing down upon him the worthy baronet, who 
is despot in that Wiltshire town. But it was late—ten o’clock, or a 
little after: Sir Massey might have a dinner-party; so we trusted to our 
own resources, and got very comfortable quarters at the Crown. The 
hostess was a widow; and her two eldest daughters—about fourteen 
and twelve I imagine—delighted me by their anxiety to be useful and 
obliging. 

Now in this town of Westbury I went to school about twenty years 
ago, and had never visited it since. It was very amusing. My scho- 
lastic career had been adventurous. One old gentleman recognised me 
instantly, as having robbed his orchard with provoking pertinacity. I 
was a dabbler in chemistry in my boyhood: the druggist of whom I 
had purchased materials for making gases insisted on regaling me with 
brandy and soda. The tailor of my boyish days was dead. The book- 
seller—whom I had once employed to print a magazine!—couldn’t be- 
lieve in my identity. Even in those early times I was stung by the 
literary cestrus, and can to this day remember my intense delight at 
seeing my first magazine-essay in print. I had easy access to all the 
poets’ corners of newspapers in the neighbourhood; but now behold me 
in Fraser, with an Ingoldsby kind of ballad called Si Willoughby Were, 
for which I received a cheque for three guineas. The idea that verse 
could be turned into money was to me utterly new. Another Westbury 
tradesman for whom I had especial liking, was a hybrid between a book- 
seller and a confectioner. His gooseberry-tarts were perfect. Him 
the Great Destroyer had taken from among his fellows; but his widow 
remained to console me. And then I had so many things to hear of 
my old schoolfellows. One had succeeded to a baronetcy, and another 
was station-clerk at Didcot. One had made an enormous fortune in 
Australia; and another had committed forgery, and found his way to 
Portland. It reminded one of Praed’s lines: 

“Where are my, friends? I am alone; 

No playmate shares my beaker: 

Some lie beneath the churchyard stone, 

And some—before the Speaker.” 
The home-brewed ale of Westbury deserves commendation; it is strong, 
and has a wholesome flavour. The borough has some political reminis- 
cences. Blackstone of the Commentaries was its member for a couple 
of years ; and now a Lord-Chancellor has taken his title from it. Sir 
Manasseh Lopes, who had the ill-luck to be fined and imprisoned for 
bribery at Grampound, was its member from 1820 to 1829, and was 
succeeded by no less a personage than Sir Robert Peel. In 1847 I was 
spectator of the great contest between James Wilson of the Economist, 
and Matthew James Higgins, better known as Jacob Omnium, or Pater- 
familias, or the assailant of Eton, or the advertiser of Anonyma. Mr. 
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Higgins was then a Conservative, and had the Lopes interest on his 
side; but Wilson beat him by twenty-one, according to Captain Dod. 
I thought the majority was smaller. Both Wilson and his opponent 
were to some extent representative men. The founder of the Econo- 
mist was unriv led in the literature of commerce and produce. He 
was a sound thinker and a clear writer. In Mr. Bagehot’s brief memoir 
of him occurs a most characteristic anecdote. In 1839 he was tra- 
velling by rail, and writing as he travelled. A gentleman, unknown to 
him, a distinguished member of the Anti-Corn-Law League, asked him 
what he was about. “Iam writing on the Corn-Laws,” said Wilson ; 
“something in answer to the rubbish they have been talking at Man- 
chester.” The leaguer was astounded; but Wilson soon showed him 
that the Manchester men were blundering absurdly in arraying class 
against class on the question, and in teaching that the repeal of the 
Corn-Laws would injure the farmers. His object was to prove that 
agriculture would be benefited by the repeal; and his calm and judi- 
cious mode of stating the question did more towards its settlement than 
all the rhetoric of the League’s less logical orators. 

It was curious that Wilson should have defeated at Westbury a 
typical man of quite another order. Mr. Higgins might be described 
as a barrister-journalist. His strength is his style, and he probably 
cares little what brief he holds. He is equally at home in attacking 
the public schools, in prejudging a court-martial, in describing that 
heroine of the demi-monde whose pretty ponies and Poole paletot he in- 
troduced to the public. We should miss him, doubtless; in fact, since 
the Crawley court-martial we do miss him from the Times; but even 
Tories will probably admit that it would have been a misfortune if, by 
success at Westbury, he had kept James Wilson out of Parliament. 
The one man was fit for the House; let the other haunt the lobbies. 

And now for Longleat. The road from Westbury, through the 
villages of Chapmanslade and Corsley, has no remarkable points. Cors- 
ley is said to have been the scene of that famous incident in Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s life, when his too affectionate servitor, seeing him emit clouds 
of smoke from his mouth, and smelling the unknown odour of tobacco, 
imagined that his master had in some preternatural fashion caught fire, 
and emptied over his head a quart tankard of strong ale. We saw on 
the roadside the charred timber of some cottages which a week or two 
previously had been struck by lightning, and burnt to the ground. One 
woman was killed. No death seems so like the visible work of God as 
death by lightning. There is a splendid passage in Browning’s Pippa 
Passes, where two guilty lovers are conversing ; and Ottima says: 

“ Buried in woods we lay, you recollect ; 
Swift ran the searching tempest overhead ; 
And ever and anon some bright white shaft 
Burnt through the pine-tree roof, here burnt and there, 
As if God’s messenger through the close wood screen 


Plunged and replunged his weapon at a venture, 
Feeling for guilty thee and me,” 
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This gives precisely the effect on the mind produced by vivid forked 
lightning. The sight of it brings a man closer to the Divinity. I am 
not maliciously disposed; but I really should like to see how Bishop 
Colenso would behave in the midst of a tremendous thunderstorm. I 
suppose he would say that, according to the theory of probability, the 
chances are several millions to one against a bishop being struck by 
lightning. 

And now, after some few miles of a sultry road, we are in a region 
of great trees. Longleat, the palace of the Marquis! For the sake 
of “auld lang syne,” the afore-mentioned Westbury bookseller—his 
name occurs frequently in Paradise Lost, in the sixth book of which 
it attains great distinction—had munificently presented me with a 
treatise entitled Historical Associations of Longleat House. There 
wasn’t much in it. I learnt from it that Lord Macaulay thought it 
“the most magnificent country-house in England,” which I don’t; but 
that Macaulay should is not remarkable, for Longleat is rather like 
Macaulay. It is massive, superb, ornate. There is not a touch of 
beauty or sublimity or picturesqueness in its architecture—nothing 
which indicates genius—no poetry, but an ample amount of prosaic 
splendour and luxury. It is in the same ratio to Warwick Castle as 
Macaulay to Coleridge; but a fine place, delightfully situate, with a 
noble park around it, wherein the deer were numerous and in capital 
condition. We lay on the turf under great trees, in front of the many- 
windowed and more-pinnacled mansion, while 

“Tn copse and fern 
Twinkled the innumerable ear and tail.” 

We read the history of the Thynnes in the brochure of the Westbury 
librarius, finding nothing therein of special interest except the brief 
biography of Thomas Thynne, better known as “Tom of Ten Thousand.” 
Tom was an adherent of the luckless Duke of Monmouth. He mar- 
ried a charming young widow, daughter of the Duke of Northumber- 
land. She was just fifteen at the time, having caught her first husband 
at the mature age of twelve. She never lived with Tom Thynne, being 
in love with Count Konigsmark, who, with three followers, assassinated 
poor Tom in St. James’s Street. Nice place for an assassination! As 
for the wicked child-widow, she married not the Swede, but the Duke 
of Somerset. And it gives one a pleasant idea of justice in the seven- 
teenth century, that whereas the assassins whom Konigsmark employed 
were hanged, he himself was acquitted. 

The next of the Thynnes is remembered for having given a home to 
Bishop Ken, the author of the Morning and Evening Hymns, when that 
prelate was deprived because he would not take the oath of allegiance 
to William of Orange. The episcopal poet lived at Longleat about 
twenty years. The compiler of this rather thin account of the Thynne 
family rises at one point to the perfection of absurdity. He says that 
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the grandfather of the present Marquis of Bath “earned for himself the 
reputation of being not only a nobleman but a Christian,” &c. Isn’t this 
charming? Fancy a Marquis “earning the reputation of being a noble- 
man!” One would think there was some difficulty in his avoiding that 
reputation. And as to the other part of the business, the writer seems 
to infer that whether you are a Christian or not, it is well to have a 
reputation for Christianity. However, this will I say for the Marquises 
of Bath, they make no churlish attempt to debar the people from the 
enjoyment of their beautiful demesne. Ihe house is thrown open twice 
a-week—the park always; and whoever will may enjoy a boating ex- 
cursion on the charming lakelet Shire Water. 

Past the limits of Longleat, and we had entered Somersetshire. 
Frome, where we took the sail, is an unusually good specimen of a small 
country town. It looks prosperous and comfortable. Built at the 
meeting of two or three steep hills, it has a pleasant picturesqueness 
about it, which is enhanced by the unquestionably good architectural 
style of many of the new houses. I don’t know whether this triumph 
of zesthetic over parsimony is due to the high-church vicar. Hungry 
as hunters were we on arriving at Frome; but our cash had run s0 
short that it became requisite to calculate carefully whether we could 
both eat lunch and take the rail to Bristol! The result luckily was 
favourable; so we polished off nearly the whole of the cold meat to be 
found at the George Hotel. My comrade, who delights in omne quod 
exit in ess, from princesses downwards, would never forgive me if I 
omitted mention of the coquettish waitress of this hostelry. She chaffed 
us as gaily and readily as Miss Hardcastle did Marlow in She stoops to 
conquer. By the way, what a capital edition of Goldsmith Dr. Waller 
of Dublin has lately brought out! I like to see one poet editing an- 
other; and it’s only fair that poor Oliver, who left Trinity College in 
disgrace, should find an editor in one of Trinity’s most illustrious sons. 

Farewell to Wilts, for the present at any rate. The meagre sup- 
plies at the wayside inns make it an unsatisfactory county for the 
pedestrian. I did not forget its “vore-arms” of pork, its hard beer 
and harder cider, until they were obliterated from my memory by a 
gigantic lobster-salad of my own making, containing half the lobsters 
to be found in Bristol, with a forest of lettuce, and about a kilderkin of 
oil and vinegar; and eaten by a pleasant party on the lawn of Rose 
Cottage while the yellow moon was rising over the distant Severn Sea. 








Che Streets of the World. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 


VENICE: THE GRAND CANAL. 


I Boueut at Venice at a shop close to the Bridge of Sighs, a map of the 
wonderful city printed on a pocket-handkerchief—the border containing 
rudely-engraved views of the Ducal Palace, St. Mark’s Place, with the 
Campanile and the Basilica, the Rialto, the Arsenal, and so forth. And 
from it, floating up and down the Canalazzo in a gondola, I took my 
first lesson in Venetian topography. I need scarcely say that I have 
never applied the handkerchief to the use for which it was ostensibly 
destined. I esteem it as much as though an Egyptian had given it to 
my mother. I will not be behind the black Othello in reverence. I 
should have liked it better perhaps had the letterpress not been printed 
in duplicate—in German and Italian. I am afraid that the topogra- 
phical pocket-handkerchief was printed at Vienna; but, at all events 
this was preferable to its having emanated from some smoky mill at 
Manchester. Up and down the Canalazzo did I float, waiting for no 
train, but watching the tall spires that were not of Coventry, and the. 
porters—there were no grooms and no horses to groom—hanging over 
the bridge which was not of Warwickshire, for it was the Rialto. Nor, it 
strikes me, was I Mr. Alfred Tennyson, D.C.L. and poet-laureate. But 
I studied the pocket-handkerchief, and I shaped its lessons into this. 

The Grand Canal pursues a serpentine course—very nearly in the 
form of an inverted S from one end of Venice to the other, and divides 
the city into two nearly equal parts. A wondrous and imposing series 
of palaces, churches, and public buildings line its banks from the Mole 
to far beyond the railway terminus. They belong to all epochs and all 
styles of architecture, and every one of them, even to the plainest, 
deserves minute observation. It must be my task in about half-a-dozen 
pages to give you an idea of that which, properly treated, would require 
at least five hundred. 

The Grand Canal is Venice, and Venice is the Grand Canal: every 
thing else—whether islet, or minor canal—is subsidiary o it. Having 
once seen the Canalazzo and landed to inspect the principal objects of 
interest on its brink, you might go away, not wholly a tyro as to things 
Venetian. It is the only royal road to the knowledge of a great city I 
ever met with. In describing it even the guide-books grow eloquent. 
“When the traveller,” writes a humble Italian member of the confra- 
ternity of bibliographical ciceroni, Signor Gabellii—* when the traveller 
beholds this immense crowd of colossal works due to the potency of a 
republic which has occupied so important a place in the history of 
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civilisation—when he contemplates these towering palaces, these 
monumental churches and convents sumptuously enriched with master- 
pieces of painting and sculpture, he will have assuredly some difficulty 
in realising to himself the fact that. all this grandeur and all this 
magnificence sprang from the settlement of a few poverty-stricken 
fishermen and their families who took refuge in the lagunes from the 
barbarous invaders of Italy; nor at the same time will he deny a tribute 
of admiration for the virtues which must at one time have distinguished 
the Venetian government—for the activity, industry, taste, and skill of 
a people who, from beggary, rose to amass almost fabulous treasures, 
and who substituted a city of superb palaces for a few wretched and 
scattered hovels.” Yes, all this came from the immigration of a hunted 
tribe of Heneti, Beneti, or Veneti, who paddled across the lagunes to 
avoid the Gepids or Goths. Unfortunately the Gepids or Goths have 
in this era followed the Heneti to their Patmos. They are now called 
Austrians. Pardon me, Dr. Latham, if in the excitement of patriotism 
I have erred ethnologically. 

Louis Viardot, usually as cold-blooded as he is conscientious as a 
critic, cannot avoid falling into rapture when he discourses of the Grand 
Canal. “It may be said,” he writes, “of this unique and astounding 
city, that it is one great museum of architecture. The Spaniards call 
Cadiz the Ship of Stone, because rising in one block of stone from the 
midst of the sea it seems to float there like a haleyon’s nest”—did you 
ever see such a specimen of ornithological house-building?—* listening 
with a smile to the roar of the waves round about its walls; but Venice, 
which is made up of a throng of little islets juxta-posed, and whose 
streets are so many tiny arms of the sea winding through the habita- 
tions of men,—Venice should be called La Flotte de Pierre, the Stone 
Fleet.” 

Venice may be said to rest neither on earth, nor water, nor sky. Its 
boundaries and commencement cannot be traced, neither can its termi- 
nation be ascertained. It has no beginning, and no end. It is all 
middle, and, on this side the next Deluge, it is eternal. It cannot be 
said to rest on the sky, for towering as are the Venctian edifices, they 
are nevertheless the abode of mortals. It doesn’t rest on the earth; for 
from earth proper the Creator has ordained that fruits and flowers and 
herbs should spring, and not one uninterrupted succession of lofty and 
stupendous palaces and temples. And it is less on the water than in 
the water and of it. Venice has the finest foundations of any city in 
the world; in fact it has been averred with pardonable pride that as 
much architectural wealth is concealed below the water-mark as is 
visible above it, and yet of natural foundations it may be declared to 
have none at all. The substratum is neither rock, nor sand, nor solid 
earth, but mere mud that would yield to the pressure of the foot. The 
possibility of its existence almost recalls the expression of the Psalmist, 
Qui fermavit terram super aquas. 
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Venice is built on piles, like Amsterdam, like St. Petersburg ; but 
above these is a concrete mass of solid marble, centuries upon centuries 
old, defying inundation or decay. The scoffer, therefore, may liken the 
palaces of the Canalazzo to so many veterans standing on wooden 
legs; but the invalids have, at least, good stout crutches of pietra 
dura to sustain them. And while I agree in the main—I mean 
no pun—with Louis Viardot’s simile of an architectural museum, as 
applied to the entire Venice, the Grand Canal, as I sit in my gondola, 
appears to me even more forciby in the aspect of a picture-gallery 
doubly lined with gorgeous works. Attention must be ever on the 
watch. You must turn your head first to one side and then to the 
other to avoid missing a masterpiece: unless, indeed, you prefer gazing 
on the pictorial glories poco a poco principle, taking one line of tableaux 
as you go up the Canalazzo and the other as you come down. 

But there is no time to pursue this leisurely course. I must proceed 
now in the manner of the showman explaining the picture of the Battle . 
of Trafalgar: “ Hadmiral Lord Nelson, K.C.B., the British fleet—to 
the right ; Hadmiral Vealnoove, the French and Spanish—to the left ; 
tremendious cannonading—to the right; she sinks, she sinks !—to the 
left ; ‘ Forward!’ says the Hadmiral, ‘ Wictory’s my name, and wictory’s 
my nature,—to the right; ‘shot, by Gum,’ says Capting Hardy,—to 
the left.” 

To the left, then. We have started from the Molo, between the two 
granite pillars on the Piazzetta. First, behold the Dogana, or Custom 
House, of which I have told you something in the account of the Riva 
degli Schiavoni. Next, on the same side, is the Patriarchal Seminary, 
built in 1670, by Longhina ; and then the splendid church of the Salute, 
or Santa Maria della Salute, likewise the work of Longhina; close by 
is St. Gregorio, a suppressed convent in renaissance gothic, now used as 
a refinery for the mint. Now, if you please, cast your eyes to the right 
and you will see one of the few gardens of Venice, that belonging to 
the Palazzo Reale, or Palais Royal, and adorned towards the water by 
a summer-pavilion, erected in 1808 under the auspices of Napoleon, 
Emperor of the French and King of Italy. It is very white, very shiny, 
very rich in florid ornamentation of the true Parisian pattern, and is on 
the whole a flagrant exemplar of the sham-classical Napoleonic style. 
The Venetians are in a permanent fury with the memory of Napoleon I. 
for thus hustling the palaces of Palladio and Sansovino out of counte- 
nance with his garish Palais Royal mountebankeries ; but truth insists 
on this plea of abatement, that, previous to 1808, the site of pavilion 
and garden was occupied by a range of tumbledown old granaries, most 
unsightly disfigurements to the beauty of the Grand Canal. Next in 
succession, always to the right, is the quondam Academy of the Fine 
Arts, now the Lazaretto, or quarantine department. Next comes the 
once gay and sparkling Ridotto—the Kursaal of Venice, the temple of 
all kinds of amusements, some of them of the naughtiest, and next the 
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Giustiniani Palace, a noble specimen of medieval architecture. It is 
now an inn—the Hdtel de ’Europe. After this is the ancient Barozzi 
Palace ; then Emo, then Trevis, where there still remains a grand col- 
lection of sculpture, chiefly modern, however, and including Canova’s 
Ulysses. Three other palaces to the right: the Tiepolo, now Zucchelli ; 
the Micheli, now Alvesi; the Contarini, a splendid gothic one. Another 
Contarini, the Fasan, one of the most gorgeous in Venice; next the 
Manolesso 'Terro, and then the Fini. 

To the left, O stranger, palaces and more palaces. The Dario, whose 
exterior is covered with oriental marbles; the Venier, with its facade 
glowing with precious medallions; the Barbarigo, more than half in 
ruins, alas!—the Loudan, an hotel; the Angaran-Manzoni; and then 
comes an ugly iron bridge, of railway pattern, spanning the Canalazzo, 
and the gift to their beloved “ Venedig” of the Austrians. 

To the right, the Gritti Palace, now belonging to one Herr Vetzler, 
and then the wondrous Palazzo Corner, vernacularly known as “ della la 
grande, now the residence of the Austrian governor of the Venetian pro- 
vinces, and unanimously admitted to be the noblest, the vastest, the 
richest, and the most symmetrical edifice ever erected by Sansovino. 
This palace formerly belonged to the famous Andrea Cornaro ; and on 
the dissolution of the Republic it became a receptacle for the effects— 
furniture, tapestry, pictures—of many of the nobility, who, on retiring 
from the capital, were either unwilling to part with their treasures, or 
were unable to find purchasers for them. In this situation they re- 
mained until the dissolution of Napoleon’s empire, when the Austrians, 
having had Venice and Lombardy handed to them as their share of 
the spoils of Europe by the congress of robber-kings sitting at Vienna, 
seized on the Cornaro palace, and converted it into public offices. The 
Venetians declare that its destruction by fire was owing to a number of 
German stoves having been introduced into the saloons of the palace. 
These stoves being, according to the German fashion, crammed with 
fuel until they became red-hot, a horrible conflagration ensued, and the 
property of the luckless Patrizii Veniziani, which had lain in the Cor- 
naro palace for a space of above fifteen years, was totally destroyed. 
Marshal Chatelane was then the military commandant at Venice. He 
had lived a great deal among the Turks; and although a Frenchman 
by birth, behaved in this conjuncture in a manner that any decent 
Moslem would have been ashamed of. Instead of calling out the fire- 
men of the arsenale, a very active and honest class of men usually em- 
ployed on such occasions, he poured five hundred Croat soldiers into 
the palace; and these filthy savages, for they are nothing else, either 
barbarously destroyed or carried off with them whatever the flames, 
more merciful than themselves, had spared. They demolished immense 
pierglasses of almost inestimable value—the gems of the great manu- 
factory at Murano, carrying the fragments off to their barracks, to serve 
in the place of razors to shave their stolid faces withal. They tore up 
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tapestry into ribbons; they kicked holes through pictures, and boiled 
their kettles over fagots made from delicately carved frames; and what 
articles of expensive furniture they could not convey away, they smashed 
to atoms. I do not know how many Croat soldiers were quietly stabbed 
and flung into the canals during the dark nights for six months follow- 
ing this catastrophe; but this I know, that the Venetians have not for- 
gotten to this day the burning and the plundering of the Palazzo Cor- 
naro. It is an ugly thing—a dreadful thing—a thing to be deprecated 
and denounced—this assassination; yet I am afraid that were half-a- 
dozen Croat regiments to be quartered on the inhabitants of London, 
the price of bowie-knives would rise before three months were over, 
and garotting would be deemed an action more deserving of a mural 
crown than of the cat-o’-nine-tails. 

After this digression, and after passing palaces belonging once upon 
a time to the Pisani, the Foscolo, the Stecchini, the Barbaro, and 
the Cavalli palaces, observe, abutting on the Campo, or square of San 
Vitale, the Palazzo Giustinian-Lolin, now the property of Mademoiselle 
‘Merrylegs Taglioni. Baldassare Longhina, he who built for Doges, 
built this house. 

To the left, the Gambara palace, which belongs to the style of the 
decadence, and is in indifferent taste; next the Comarini, one of Sca- 
mozzi’s works, and a most beauteous one; now the Cozzi, or Durazzo, 
a-blaze with precious orient marbles; now the Traghetto Sta Barnaba, 
a palace belonging to a worthy Italian bookseller who has a rich col- 
lection of classical authors, and the ruins of a palace once occupied by 
the celebrated printing establishment of Zatta. Three more palaces 
named after the Giustiniani, and then, always to the left, the superb 
gothic mansion known as the Palazzo Foscari. In this abode of splen- 
dour was lodged Henry the Third of France, when he came to Venice; 
and from the exquisitely designed balconies he and a score more princes 
witnessed the regatta given by the republic in their honour. The Pa- 
lazzo Foscari has been turned into an Austrian barrack. 

The word Regata, or, as we (and I) have misspelt it, Regatta, has 
passed into the English language, and to most English minds will be 
associated with the Thames, with the Coombes and the Claspers, with 
Doggett’s coat and badge, with the Eight Bells at Putney, the Oxford 
eleven, and the Messrs. Searle’s boat-building yard. By a parity of 
familiarity that other true-born Venetian word Casino—really meaning 
a little house or town-cottage—calls up to the British mind sundry not 
very decorous memories of dancing-rooms that were wont to flourish at 
the Adelaide Gallery, and that may still be discovered in Holborn and 
in Great Windmill Street, Haymarket. A Venetian regatta was, how- 
ever, something quite peculiar and original. The private ones were mere 
amicable contests of skill in rowing between the gondoliers. When the 
weather was fine, or fares were scanty, the boatmen would challenge 
one another. A little flag, or a green bow, would be put up as a prize, 
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and the greatest ardour displayed to obtain it. But on special occa- 
sions, when strangers of distinction were present, arrangements were 
made for a more orderly course; and the whole regatta was under the 
direction and at the expense of the government. The competitors were 
chosen from families of historical reputation among the gondoliers. On 
the great day, their relations would encourage them by recalling the 
triumphs of their ancestors; the handsomest girls presented the oars; 
the priests, who have always been a jovial and tolerant set in Venice, 
prayed lustily before the performances commenced; and the Doge and 
Senate were present as arbiters. The course was just four miles—along 
the Canalazzo and back again. The prizes were four in number: a 
purse of golden sequins, the model of a gondola in silver, an od/-painting 
of St. Mark,—and this was often the most coveted by the simple gondo- 
liers,—and a silver cup surmounted by the winged lion. These prizes 
were tied to flags of different colours; and the competitors, when they 
had reached the reward, snatched it. The Grand Canal on these felici- 
tous days was covered with barges, boats, and gondolas; and at inter- 
vals on the route were placed bands of music. A regatta of this kind 
was given in honour of Peter the Great; and in the year 1784 there 
were two, one for the King of Sweden, and one for the Archduke Fer- 
dinand and his consort. One of the last, if not the very last, was that 
held in honour and in the presence of Napoleon I., after his coronation 
at Milan. The Austrians have attempted a few such boat-races since 
their occupation of Venice; but they have been, like the carnivals and 
other enforced merry-makings, the most miserable of failures. The 
Austrian officers may look on, but the Venetians decline so much as 
to turn their heads to look at them. They have vo stomachs for these 
piaceri de’ Tedeschi. Yet I can imagine what an ecstatic regatta, what 
a dazzling Ascension-day, what an uproarious carnival there would be 
in Venice on the earliest possible opportunity after the Austrians had 
been kicked out. 

Whilst we are on the Grand Canal, there could be no more fitting 
occasion, I think, to tell you what kind of rejoicings the Venetians 
were wont to indulge in on this same festival of the Ascension. It 
was then that the Doge of Venice went forth in full grandeur to perform 
the ancient and symbolical ceremony of the Espousais of the Sea. There 
is laid up, rotting in the arsenale, the Bucentoro, or state barge in which 
his Dogeship used to be conveyed to this strange wedding. It is very 
old-fashioned, and overloaded with rich ornaments, gilding, and sculp- 
ture, and is a heavy, broad-bottomed vessel, which might easily be over- 
set in a gale of wind. Of this, however, in the days of the espousals of 
the Adriatic there was but little danger. Not only did the patriarch 
pour some holy water into the sea so soon as the Bucentoro was afloat, 
but the high admiral of Venice had a discretionary power of postponing 
the marriage ceremony when Miss Adriatic showed any signs of being 
boisterous. A se/flement in short was prudently made sure of before 
the nuptials took place. 
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When, however, the weather was favourable, the hymeneal torch was 
illumined on Ascension day. The ceremony was announced in the 
morning by the ringing of bells and the roaring of artillery. About 
noon the Doge, with the Pope’s Nuncio and the Patriarch on each side 
of him, and attended by a numerous body of the senate and clergy, 
went on board. The Bucentoro was then rowed a little way into the 
sea, accompanied by the splendid yachts of the foreign ambassadors, 
the gondolas of the Venetian nobility, and an incredible number of 
small vessels of every kind, many of them covered with canopies of 
silk, cloth of gold and silver and other rich stuffs, with the gondoliers 
in gorgeous liveries. Bands of music brayed out their fanfares, while 
the Bucentoro and its train slowly moved towards the Lido. Then the 
Doge dropped a ring of price into the sea, pronouncing these words: 
“ Desponsamus te, Mare, in signum veri perpetuique domini.” Mary 
having thus been made an honest woman of, the Doge returned in state, 
aiid, like a gentleman, invited those who accompanied him in the 
galley to dinner. The day following, a fair began in St. Mark’s Place, 
and lasted ten days. 

To the right, after the Palazzo Foscari, you come to the Palazzo 
Sina, the abode of the notorious Austrian Jew banker Bawn, so hight; 
but the gondoliers when interrogated persist in giving it its old appel- 
lation, that of the Palazzo Grassi. Then comes the Palace Moro-Lin, 
where, according to tradition, the real original Moor of Venice dwelt 
before he ran away with Desdemona. Now, to the left, behold the 
Balbi Palace, whence the great Napoleon contemplated the regatta 
of 1807, the regatta spoken of above. 

But are you not tired of palaces? There are dozens, scores more 
of them to come. Four belonging to the Mocenigo ; a Gerniani, a 
Persico, a Pisani, a Barbarigo della Terrazza, a Contarini dalle figure, a 
Garzoni, another Taglioni (formerly Cornaro-Spisselli), a Curti, a Ber- 
nardo, a Donato, a Businello, a Martinengo, a Bembo, a Manesi, a 
Bengon (now belonging to the Comte de Chambord, alias the Duke de 
Bordeaux, alias Henry V. king of France and Navarre); then you pass 
. (to the right) the Riva del Carbone, or Charcoal-heavers quay ; then 
the antique mansion where once dwelt the Doge Enrico Dandolo—the 
blind old Dandolo who conquered Constantinople; and then you come 
to the world-renowned bridge of the Rialto, an architectural marvel 
both as regards its solidity and the span of its arch, which is eighty-two 
Venetian feet—giant’s feet, mind. It was begun in 1591, under the 
sway of the Doge Pasquale Cicogna, and took three years to complete. 
Some attribute the idea of its construction to Scamozzi, and others to 
Giovanni Alvise Boldei. 

After the Rialto we have (to the right) the Fondaro de’i Tedeschi, 
a German warchouse, an inland custom-house. Degraded as it is, 
vestiges of its magnificence are still visible, and on the facade are 
still some frescoes from the hands of GiorGionE and of TizIANo. 
And this is the German warehouse, the Fondaro de’i Tedeschi ! 
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Recent Criticism on Cennyson. 





Nor the least attractive contribution to the feast of good things pro- 
vided for us in the current number of the National Review—the first of 
the new series—is an article by Mr. Walter Bagehot on “ Pure, Ornate, 
and Grotesque Art in English Poetry.” Taking for his text the two 
recent productions of our greatest living poets, Znoch Arden and the 
Dramatis Persone, he has, with much delicacy and thoughtfulness of 
criticism, and in a most seductive style, propounded a theory of poetry, 
the result of which, did we accept it, would be to dethrone Mr. Tenny- 
son from the rank he now occupies in the estimation of probably the 
majority of cultivated men and women, and bid him give place to his 
betters as in the main a poet of an inferior-school; whilst Mr. Browning 
would be dismissed into outer darkness, to be admired without heavy 
drawbacks only by those “of insane taste,’ who have been delivered 
over to a love of that which is in its nature unlovely. Mr. Bagehot 
has marshalled his forces so skilfully, his exposition of his principles is 
so luminous and prima facie satisfactory, that if he had been content 
with a meaner antagonist, if he had not struck the very champion’s 
shield with his critical lance, he might have persuaded us into acquies- 
cence. ‘The axioms of Euclid, some one has said, are only uncontra- 
dicted because it is nobody’s interest to take the trouble ; and it would 
not have been worth while to try to find out that a man was wrong who 
wrote so well, and seemed to give so complete an account of what we 
liked and why we liked it, did we not feel his conclusion irritating. 
But he who assails Mr. Tennyson must expect to be resisted @ Poutrance. 
To cease to admire him, to confess even that-we ought to admire him 
less, would be deeply painful to us; but, on the other hand, it is not 
pleasant, at least for those who, like ourselves, agree with Mr. Matthew 
Arnold that there is such a thing as a conscience in intellectual matters, 
and a right and a wrong in literary tastes and admirations, to feel that 
in indulging this admiration we betray a passion for tinsel, and a want 
of appreciation for the highest form of art. If such a theory is sound, 
of course so much the worse for us; but we are necessarily stirred up 
to test it severely. We think that Mr. Bagehot has very happily pointed 
out real and fundamental differences between certain schools of poetic 
art; but we think also, that, like many another very clever man, he 
has suffered his theory to partially blind his eyes, and that he insists on 
looking at the facts through a distorting medium. In legal phrase, we 
tender a bill of exceptions to the ruling of the judge. We demur to 
the authority of the canons in virtue of which Mr. Tennyson is con- 
demned. : 

Let us now see what Mr. Bagehot’s theory is. He commences by 
saying that we ought to have the words literatesque and literatesqueness, 
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answering to ‘ picturesque’ and ‘ picturesqueness.’ Picturesqueness, he 
holds, means “a quality distinct from beauty, or sublimity, or gran- 
deur ;” it means not only that a scene is beautiful, but that its beauty 
is a fit subject for imitation by art. An artist goes through a country, 
or up a river; he sees many lovely landscapes, but he passes them by. 
At last he comes to one containing the same elements of beauty as the 
others, but combining them more perfectly; he says at once, “This is 
the picturesque scene.” This picturesqueness, according to Mr. Bagehot, 
which we all feel more or less, in the scene, consists in its being the 
one which best expresses the general character of that country, or river- 
scenery, which is its ¢ype. It is this same typical character which in 
his estimation constitutes liferatesqueness, or fitness to be put into a 
book. “There are,” he says, “an infinite number of classes of human 
beings ; but for each class there is a distinctive type, which, if we could 
expand it out in words, would define the class. We cannot expand it 
out in words, any more than a landscape or a species of landscape ; but 
we have an art, the art of words, which can draw it.” “It is the busi- 
ness of true literature to describe sorts, varieties, and permutations, by 
delineating the type of each sort, the ideal of each variety, the central, 
the marking trait of each permutation.” The pleasure we derive from 
contemplating such delineations is due to their expressing completely 
what we have often seen imperfectly, and thereby “explaining to us 
our own experience.” 

Mr. Bagehot evidently feels that this typical theory of poetry has a 
difficulty to encounter in the fact that so much poetry is produced, as it 
were, out of the poet’s own mind, is a description of his own moods and 
feelings. But he thinks it is met by maintaining that the peculiarity 
of such poetry is, that “the poet does not describe himself as himself; 
autobiography is not his object; he takes himself as a specimen of 
human nature; he takes such of his moods as are most characteristic, 
as most typify certain moods of certain men, or certain moods of all 
men. Such self-describing poets,” he adds, “describe what is in them, 
but not peculiar to them; what is generic, not what is special and 
peculiar.” 

All true literature has, then, for its aim, according to Mr. Bagehot, 
the delineation of ¢ypes; but there are three distinct styles in which 
the type may be delineated, which he distinguishes as the pure, the 
ornate, and the grotesque. Of these three styles he thinks Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, and Browning, may in the main be taken as representatives. 
“Pure literature describes the type 7m its simplicity, with the exact 
amount of accessory circumstance which is necessary to bring it before 
the mind in finished perfection, and xo more than that amount. In 
painting, as in literature, it works with the fewest strokes; the fewest, 
that is, for its purpose, for its aim is to call up and bring home to men 
an idea, a form, a character; and if that idea be twisted, that form in- 
volved, that character perplexed, more strokes of literary art will be 
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needful. Its characteristic is that, while it does not mutilate its object, 
and shrinks from no needful circumstance, it yet inserts the minimum 
of such circumstance. If its details attract admiration, it is defective; 
it should be thought of as a single whole.” Ornate art, though it also 
seeks to delineate the type in its perfection and fulness, sets about, its 
task altogether differently. ‘It wishes to surround the type with the 
greatest number of circumstances that it will dear. It works not by 
choice and selection, but by accumulation and aggregation. The idea 
is not, as in the pure style, presented with the least clothing that it will 
endure ; but with the richest and most involved clothing that it will 
admit.” Lastly, grotesque art takes the type, as it were, under difficul- 
ties; in the circumstances least favourable to it; where it is most en- 
cumbered with incongruities. 

Now, from this theory of the proper function of art, pictorial and 
poetic, we entirely dissent. The picturesque scene, says Mr. Bagehot, 
is that which best typifies a certain class of scenery. Not so, we should 
say; it certainly may do this; but its picturesqueness does not at all 
depend on its fulfilling this condition. That which fascinates an artist 
in a landscape,—which, to a certain degree, fascinates all who have 
eyes to see,—is the existence in it of features which combine har- 
moniously, which bring each other out by a happy contrast, which set 
off and balance each other. So far as picturesqueness can be con- 
ceived of as distinct from beauty, sublimity, or grandeur, it can only, 
we think, be with reference to the scale on which the scene displays 
these qualities. It must not be too vast to admit of being so trans- 
ferred to canvas as to form a whole which the mind can grasp with- 
out the particulars being blurred over. For instance, in itself, apart 
from the conditions imposed on us by the frailty of our nature, what a 
glorious subject would be that vision beheld from “the exceeding high 
mountain” of “all the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them”! 
But what painter in his senses would think of attempting it? True 
art will insure that all the parts of a picture should be in perfect 
keeping the one with the other, should all blend into what the spec- 
tator will instinctively recognise as a complete and harmonious whole. 
But we cannot see that his pleasure in contemplating such a picture is 
in any way derived from his going back upon his experience and 
remembering to have seen other pictures or scenery of the same class, 
but not such perfect specimens of their kind as the one before him. 
We should say that very few indeed were conscious of any such process. 
The man who has seen many pictures and much scenery will no doubt 
derive more pleasure from a beautiful picture than other men; but this 
not because he is the better able to refer it to its proper class, but be- 
cause his eye has been trained to discern the harmony and unity which 
exist in it, and would equally exist in it were it the only individual of 
its species; for the trained eye recognises the excellence of the artist 
who sees in every landscape much that the casual observer overlooks, 
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the many slight elements that go to make up the effects which charm, 
and seeks faithfully to reproduce the whole, knowing, as has been well 
said, that “ that which is most vital is often most latent.” Would Mr. 
Bagehot say that 2 man who had never been in the south of Europe, or 
become in some other way familiar with the characteristics of Italian 
scenery, would be unable to appreciate such a picture as, e.g., Turner’s 
“Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage”? This we should call eminently a typi- 
cal picture ; but unless the class be known, how could he know it to be 
a type? Typical perfection is relative; to predicate it of any object 
you must, it seems to us, know imperfect specimens. But if the pic- 
ture’s beauty and perfection lies in the fulness of mutually contrasting 
and enhancing qualities which exist in it sdividually, and quite irre- 
spectively of every thing else, it would be felt by one of adequate 
sensibility, though he had never seen any thing of the sort before,— 
though, in fact, that special kind of beauty had no existence out of 
the artist’s imagination. For we quite agree with a most accomplished 
critic in the Spectator, who, with reference to this very point, has said, 
“Tt is conceivable that a scene such as had never been beheld would 
make the noblest of pictures. Raphael’s ‘Madonna di San Sisto’ is 
probably the greatest picture of its kind in the world, and yet does 
much less to interpret any man’s past experience” (which, according to 
Mr. Bagehot, it owght to do) “than to give him one wholly new. It 
expresses a combination of infantine innocence and divine depth of 
nature,—it gathers into a baby’s eye the dream of the eternal world, 
the novel wonder of life, the foreboding of victorious passion, and the 
perfect rest of love, which we should say it was simply idle for an 
artist to attempt, if the artist had not first shown us that the attempt 
could succeed. Well, surely the characteristic of this picture is not 
that it represents a type of which it is the only specimen, but that it 
gathers together for the first time a combination of harmonious ex- 
pressions which only the greatest of artists could conceive and realise 
to others.” 

We have spoken hitherto exclusively of painting; but what has 
been said is, mutatis mutandis, equally applicable to literature. It is 
the business of the poet, we are told, to draw out by his art of words 
typical characters, representatives of classes, which delight us because 
they explain to us so much of our own experience. As we said before 
of the painter, so we say of the poet, he may do this, but it is not his 
proper aim. We must here modify what we said above, that our plea- 
sure in contemplating a picture could in no way be due to its typical 
character. We should have said, our purely artistic pleasure,—for that 
a picture, and & fortiori a poem, may, by its delineation of a type, give 
us a philosophical or scientific pleasure, is no doubt true; but this plea- 
sure is of the same sort as that which we derive from a psychological 
treatise, or from Mr. Bagehot’s own criticisms. We feel that our know- 
ledge is increased, that our views become clear and distinct instead of 
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hazy and confused. But it is not the business of the artist, be he 
painter or poet, to increase our knowledge, to teach us anatomy or 
psychology, but to rouse within us certain emotions,—wonder, admira- 
tion, pity, horror, the delight which springs from recognising a rounded 
and finished whole. The poct, says Mr. Bagehot, must seek in reality 
for the literatesque man, the literatesque scene which will live in his 
pages; where by literatesque is meant typical. We do not think he 
should. If he creates a character in which, over and above its indi- 
vidual harmony and completeness, we recognise a type, and find that 
we can therefrom add to our knowledge of human nature, of course so 
much the better ; but this additional excellence is accidental, not essen- 
tial to the artistic perfection of his creation. But he should not go 
about to find types. He should not set himself to draw them with 
malice aforethought. His great teacher, nature, does not do so. She 
makes individuals for ¢hemselves, not to be made studies of by other 
people. Indeed, very often, we think, the people who in life strike us 
most as perfect types, do so in the main because we know but little 
about them. They have some strongly-marked trait which catches the 
eye at once and gives rise to the impression; but did we see much of 
them, get to know more sides of their character, watch them under 
varied circumstances, our impression of their typicalness would be 
greatly impaired. Did any man, we wonder, ever consider himself a 
type? Of course, too, the best type is that which exhibits the quality or 
qualities typified least disturbed by other qualities; but these one-idea’d 
people, when we meet with them in books, are apt to strike us as tire- 
some and unnatural. Mr. Dickens has a perfect collection of them, and 
we think few readers find them pleasant company. Other most offen- 
sive specimens are those characters in the Waverley novels, which Mr. 
Nassau Senior called “ Sir Walter’s bores”—Claud Halcro and his like 
—people who are always coming on the stage to interrupt important 
business, holding the reader, as it were, by the button, and harping 
eternally on their one note. 

Does Mr. Bagehot, we must ask again, overcome the difficulty 
which “ self-describing” poetry presents to his theory, by affirming that 
in such poetry the poet does not describe himself as himself, but as a 
specimen of human nature—moods of his own which most typify certain 
moods in others? We cannot think it. To us it seems that all he aims 
at in such poetry is to paint his own soul truly. He describes emotions 
which he is experiencing or has experienced, or which he conceives he 
might, under certain circumstances, experience; or at farthest, which 
some one else, into whose inmost nature he can enter, would experience. 
But so long as he has himself experienced the emotion, or at least can 
conceive it to be experienced, it seems to us quite immaterial whether 
he shares it with many besides, or with few, or with none at all. It is 
absolutely essential to the perfection of such poetry, that all thought of 
an external world should be absent, or at least should seem to be so. 
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“The actor knows that there is an audience present; but if he act as 
though he knew it, he acts ill.” It cannot, we should think, matter to 
a man supposed to speak under the influence of deep emotion, that 
his emotion is generic and not special. 

We undoubtedly think, as we said at starting, that Mr. Bagehot in 
his criticism has indicated a real différence between two styles in 
English poetry—between Wordsworth, for instance, and Tennyson; but 
we object to his nomenclature. To call a style ornate as distinguished 
from pure, is to use what Bentham calls a dyslogistic epithet, involving 
acondemnatory judgment; and as this judgment is based on a theory of 
poetry which we believe mistaken, we altogether decline to concur in it. 
Mr. Tennyson is charged generally, and especially in Enoch Arden, 
with a want of simplicity, with overlaying “the type” with a multitude 
of individualising details, and not working it out with the fewest 
strokes it will bear—the minimum of accessory circumstances. “ No- 
thing is described,as it is. Every thing has about it an atmosphere 
of something else. The combined and associated thoughts, though they 
set-off and heighten particular ideas and aspects of the central and 
typical conception, yet complicate it.” But the only question with us 
would be, whether the conception was set-off and heightened by these 
many touches— whether they were combined and harmonised into 
artistic unity. If they were, we quite agree with the writer in the 
Spectator already quoted, that “we should deny that the art was ornate, 
and should care nothing about the type.” If they were not, “ whether 
through exuberance in detail or any other cause, there would be a 
failing in art, because all art aims at life-like unity; and poetry 
especially aims at expressing the deepest unity of life.’ That Words- 
worth’s poetry is simpler and less enriched with associations than Mr. 
Tennyson’s we fully admit; but this, though not a defect, is in our 
eyes certainly no merit. Our own admiration for Wordsworth in his 
special line is hardly, if at all, less than Mr. Bagehot’s; we have not 
the faintest wish to depreciate his excellences; but we cannot but 
think that the true explanation of his greater simplicity is given in 
Mr. Matthew Arnold’s masterly paper On Criticism in the same number 
of the National, when he remarks that Wordsworth’s poetry would 
have gained had he snown more. He paints with fewer touches than 
Tennyson, because his range of thought and feeling is less wide and 
varied. He was a man of the deepest and most delicate thought, but 
narrow. He knew nature intimately in her grandest and subtlest 
moods; he had the key to her mysterious influences on brooding and 
meditative minds like his own; but he did not know men and human life; 
and he only knew books very imperfectly. He wrote on nature like an 
inspired high priest; but he wrote on the French Revolution like Sir 
Archibald Alison. He can only describe a book of Voltaire’s by calling it 


“This dull product of a scoffer’s pen, 
Impure conceits discharging from a heart 
Hardened by impious pride.” 


VOL. XIII. 
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He had probably hardly read a line of Voltaire himself, and only knew 
him as a man who had written against revealed religion. He had, of 
course, a perfect right to consider his opinions erroneous and dangerous; 
but a man of wider knowledge and more thorough culture would not 
have spoken ¢hus of the first intellect of the eighteenth century, the 
acknowledged chief of that great body of thinkers who, in Mr. Disraeli’s 
opinion, must be placed “second only to the Greek philosophers, and 
above the schoolmen.” Mr. Tennyson, on the other hand, is a man 
steeped to the lips in the influences of the highest modern culture; Jn 
Memoriam is by itself a proof of this. He knows life, the restless feverish 
life of to-day; he is a man of science, a student of history and philo- 
sophy. He has drunk deeply of that true philosophic spirit which, in the 
words of Dr. Newman, “never views any part of the extended subject- 
matter of knowledge, without recollecting that it is but a part, or with- 
out the associations which spring from this recollection. It makes every 
thing lead to something else, it communicates the image of the whole 
body to every separate member, till the whole becomes, in imagination, 
like a spirit every where pervading and penetrating its component parts, 
and giving them their one definite meaning.” The soil is rich; what 
wonder, then, if the crop is luxurious? His poetry is complex just 
because he is many-sided. His creations do not stand out isolated 
from all surroundings. As in nature, they have countless affinities, 
which his fine perception instinctively detects; and as his thought plays 
about them, it throws side-lights upon them, which bring out subtle 
and evanescent traits—faint lights and shadows, impossible to give 
consistently with that sharpness of outline which Mr. Bagehot seems 
to think essential to artistic purity. Taking this into consideration, 
we think something is to be said even for 
“ The portal-guarding lion-whelp 
And pezeock yew-tree of the lonely hall, 
Whose Friday fare was Enoch’s ministering;” 

lines which call forth such heavy censure from Mr. Bagehot, as having 
nothing to do with the “fresh fish for sale” of Enoch’s basket, and 
being a wanton overgrowth, put in simply to call-off our attention 
from too close a contemplation of a probably dirty and evil-smelling 
fisherman. Is it over-fanciful to suppose that Mr. Tennyson by this 
touch may have meant to indicate that Enoch Arden was subjected to 
other and higher influences than those of a somewhat squalid fishing 
village? It is surely conceivable that the trim stateliness of the old 
hall, “ the leafy lanes” he passed through on his way to it, might have told 
on a man thoughtful and meditative, though untaught. Familiarity 
with such fair and well-ordered scenes might do some little towards 
softening and refining him. They might even have trained him to 
some appreciation of those tropical beauties of .his island which Mr. 
Bagehot thinks it so impossible he should ever have noticed. 

But, in truth, we do not feel at all called upon to defend Mr. Ten- 
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nyson from the charge of having idealised his fisherman; of having 
dressed him up attractively; and softened down and passed over as- 
perities and ruggednesses which would and ought to strike us if the 
man were shown to us such as he really was. We do not think Mr. 
Tennyson in the least intended to present us, in him, with a true speci- 
men ofthe class fishermen. We do not think such an idea ever entered 
his head; and we see no reason why it should. And in this view of 
poetic obligation we are happy to be supported by the high authority of 
Mr. John Stuart Mill. It is always with a deep sense of confidence 
and security that we find we can shelter ourselves under the heavy 
guns of that towering intellectual fortress. In his essay “On Poetry 
and its Varicties,” in the first volume of his Disserfations and Discus- 
sions, he has some remarks which bear us out so fully in this view, and 
indeed in much that we have previously advanced, that we cannot for- 
bear quoting them: 

“ An object which admits of being described, or a truth which may 
fill a place in a scientific treatise, may also furnish an occasion for the 
generation of poetry, which we therefore choose to call descriptive or 
didactic. The poetry is not in the object itself, or in the scientific 
truth itself, but in the state of mind in which the one and the other 
may be contemplated. The mere delineation of the dimensions and 
colours of external objects is not poetry, no more than a geometrical 
ground-plan of St. Peter’s or Westminster Abbey is painting. Descrip- 
tive poetry consists no doubt in description, but in description of things 
as they appear—not as they are; and it paints them not in their bare 
and natural lineaments, but seen through the medium and arrayed in 
the colours of the imagination set in action by the feelings. Ifa poet 
describes a lion, he does not describe him as a naturalist would, nor 
even as a traveller would, who was intent upon stating the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. He describes him by imagery; 
that is, by suggesting the most striking likenesses and contrasts which 
might occur to a mind contemplating the lion in the state of awe, 
wonder, or terror, which the spectacle naturally excites, or is on the 
occasion supposed to excite. Now this is describing the lion pro- 
fessedly, but the state of excitement of the spectator really. The lion 
may be described falsely, or with exaggeration, and the poetry be all 
the better; but if the human emotion be not painted with scrupulous 
truth, the poetry is bad poetry, “e¢. is not poetry at all, but a failure.” 

If “ fisherman” be substituted for “lion,” we think this just meets 
the case. The fact is, Mr. Tennyson is always, or nearly always, 
essentially sebjective in his delineations, not objective. He always de- 
scribes from his own stand-point of contemplation outside and away 
from the things described. He paints landscapes, relates incidents, 
and portrays moods and feelings, not as they are in themselves, . but 
through the medium of the thoughts and emotions which the con- 
templation of these things calls forth in himself. His genius is alto- 
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gether undramatic. We doubt if he even ¢ries to realise what his 
characters would be likely actually to feel. The situations he conceives 
call forth in him certain emotions; and these emotions reflect them- 
selves freely in his creations. Hence, as we have seen it remarked, 
he never draws a landscape and nothing more; it is always steeped in a 
thought. And so with his characters. Enoch Arden, or Ulysses, or 
St. Agnes may be described professedly: what we really see is a mood 
of Mr. Tennyson. 

We had thought to have said something of Mr. Bagehot’s criticism 
of the third or grotesque style, and its representative Mr. Robert Brown- 
ing. But Mr. Browning is too great a subject to be disposed of in a few 
words, which are all we could here give him. As we could not attempt 
to discuss him adequately, it is best to be altogether silent. 

We cannot conclude without again expressing our thanks to Mr. 
Bagehot for this very able and lucid criticism, which has taught us 
much, deeply as we dissent from its general drift. He has compelled 
us, as he says, to ascend with him to the first principles of artistic 
criticism; and we come down braced and exhilarated by the pure air 
of that lofty region. Should the time ever come (quod absit!) when 
every one agrees with every one else, why then all intellectual progress 
will be at an end; life will have lost its interest; and a state of stagna- 
tion will ensue, to which one may hope Providence in its mercy would 
somehow quickly put an end. Thought worth having, like electricity, 
demands for its genesis heterogeneity. 
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Cuaprer VII. 
DAVID CHANTREY. 


THE Major walked home to his hotel. Not being of a highly-wrought 
temperament, there was no distraction in his pace; but it was clear he 
was suffering, and in certain stages of mental distress it is a relief to 
use one’s legs. He was also angry, and a calm brooding spite worked 
within him, and gave him temporary relief. He believed he was deeply 
wronged, and the belief supported him. He had not the slightest in- 
tention of avenging his wrong—never dreamed of it. There was no 
conceivable reason to do so, outside the pages of a sensation novel; but 
he strove hard in that moody walk home to depreciate to his heart her 
he had lost, and to complete his own vindication. 

The movements of the Major’s mind were slow; he had, as we have 
seen, a reticence and length of purpose which enabled him to restrain 
the impulse of the lover, and defer his proposal till he had deliberately 
set things in train. There were no waverings or doubts, no heats or 
chills; all was soundly built up. The courtship was one brick; the 
sale of his commission another; the trip home was a third; the 
arrangement with his father was a fourth; and the proposal came in 
its calculated turn: that it would neither fit nor cement was not the 
Major’s fault—it surely ought. 

Had this order and system in his nature scaffolded any great quali- 
ties, the Major’s name might now have been familiar to British ears; 
but—to alter the figure—instead of applying his machinery to found- 
ing suspension-bridges and guns, he only worked on pins and buttons. 
He was little accustomed to failure, and his defeat to-day had quite 
amazed and bewildered him. He suffered acutely; and his self-love 
was paralysed. 

The Major’s self-love was, on all ordinary occasions, a capital equi- 
valent for self-respect, and performed nearly all its functions. It sup- 
plied consistency, for instance; it gave the first healing intention to the 
wound, and conducted the whole sanitary process; it secured him from 
many bad influences. That powerful agent ridicule affected him but 
little, and seldom induced a swerve. He never lost a five-pound note 
for the sake of dash or pretension. His vanity was thrifty, over- 
shadowed as it was by his self-love. Self-love, I tell you, can do a 
deal more for a man than self-respect; the former, you see, can afford 
to do much more. He had mixed in the world, and his self-love was 
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well schooled—it seldom made a fool of him; and whilst it was armed 
in proof against casual mortification, it had wisdom and method. But 
the most triple-skinned self-love has beneath it a quick and nervous 
tissue; and the Major was writhing at last—amazed, shame-struck, 
wrung at heart, with nothing but angry pride to soothe him, and this 
soon began to smoulder out. 

As he entered his hotel, he thought he observed the waiter scru- 
tinising him, and swore at him savagely upon some pretext about his 
letters. The gentlemen in the saloon heard his voice without, and 
looked up from their papers to stare at him. It reminded him of the 
incident in his club. 

He escaped from these to his bedroom, and then paced restlessly 
up and down, frowning and wincing, with his nails piercing his palms, 
till his eye chanced to fall upon some law-papers which were to be 
arranged. Habit overruled him on the instant. Down he sat and ap- 
plied himself to the troublesome task with a marvellous patience. Now 
and then his gaze grew blank indeed, and fastened on some meaningless 
object, as the flower on the carpet, or the glitter on a gold frame; whilst 
his fingers wandered through his hair; a momentary weakness, for the 
eye was quickly called to attention—the fingers applied themselves to 
their wonted industry again. When all the papers were duly arranged, 
he made the daily entry in his diary, and he set down the record of the 
day in two neatly-penned paragraphs. A tear fell on the page as he 
wrote. Let us see what very touching sentiments he is inditing. 

“To-day my engagement with Milicent Blenheim is at an end. I 
have been both accepted and refused to-day. What has she proved to 
be?—a heartless little jilt. There is but one word for her conduct— 
disgusting ingratitude. Wretched to-night—wretched. Find out who 
sent me that letter. She shall live to repent. 

“ Placed 1600/. in the bank to-day. Manton found out the fault in 
the lock of my double-barrel. Effected a good exchange with him for a 
rifle. Horse-fare to Edinburgh, 42, and half-sovereign to the man.” 

Before he went to bed he arranged his razors for the morning 
shave. 

That night was a bad one to the Major. Night is a season when 
the most disciplined heart, the most drilled and orderly thought, is apt 
to break its ranks and fall to rout before real trouble. Evil looms 
larger in the dark. The wounds of the mind fester in the silence. 
The Major kicked his bedclothes about and longed for the morning. 
He was filled with vain regret for the inevitable step he had taken, 
which had consigned him to all this shame. He would in that hour 
have bartered Craigh Castle, its whins and woods, for the huts of Delhi, 
with the white tape round his arm instead of the white feather in his 
heart. That terrible white feather! he could see it in the darkness 
continually descending in circling eddies upon his face. The fancy 
half maddened him while it lasted. 
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He had a fantastic dream of trying to place a ring upon Milly’s fin- 
ger—a white and downy ring—which would not encircle it. Why? 
because it was a limp white feather. The parson’s surplice would not 
set rightly. Why? because it was composed of two enormous white 
feathers such as never grew on wing of fowl. The windows were 
plumed; the railing was plumed. When he sought to embrace his 
bride, he caught a white feather to his bosom and awoke. 

With the morning, punctuality and sober order returned to his pil- 
low. He was up at his usual hour—not before it—eight o’clock sharp. 
He bathed, shaved, breakfasted. As he sat in the public room with the 
waiters and the strangers, he momentarily felt as if he were about to 
cower—cold fits of shame stealing over him, which he sought to conquer 
by forcibly raising his eyes and glaring round the room. His disgrace 
had somehow become emphasised by the great defeat of yesterday. 
Milly’s refusal had placed, as it were, a gigantic note of admiration 
after it. The bright daylight began to offend and to act upon his 
nerves. He went out to lose himself for an hour or so in the sea of 
London life. A man may carry the foulest taint, the most tattered 
honour beneath his waistcoat, down the town or up the town, nay the 
white feather itself, provided he wear it in his heart, not in his hat, and 
shopmen will bow to him all the same, his coat being good; ladies will 
smile on him if he only have jewelry on his breast and on his fingers. 
The Major stepped out, up Oxford Street, in the sunshine. Make no 
mistake as to the Major’s personelle as he saunters along in the sun- 
shine. He had a tall straggling frame and sloping shoulders ; light 
build above and heavy below. The uncouth figure was softened by well- 
fitting and tasteful attire. He was dressed to a nicety without effemi- 
nacy,—perfectly-fitting clothes; jewelry moderate, though select. His 
eyes were sunken under broad sandy brows, and his cheek-bones were 
entirely national. He had a high aristocratic nose. His moustache was 
red and very thin. His complexion rather mottled, and apt to siagnate 
in cold weather. 

As the Major walked along, trying, as was his temperament to do, 
to view his situation in some more tolerable aspect, he beheld two bro- 
ther officers coming towards him with cigars in their great moustaches. 
They were old friends; to one of them he had lent money. The Major 
made sure they would speak to him. He was eager to be awakened 
from his nightmare by the cordial greeting of officers and gentlemen ; 
it would permit him to believe that his act had, after all, no great signi- 
ficance, and might be looked on by the world as being only a little over- 
wise. So he came up to his friends with an assumed confidence and an 
open hand. They both looked him in the face and cut him dead. The 
puffs of their cigars sailed round his head as he was left standing there, 
shocked and alone. He cursed them between his teeth, and turning to 
look after them, hated them. Insult and misfortune debase the self- 
lover, but dignify the man who can respect himself. 
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“ Little game spoilt with them gents, old pal,” said a sharp lad con- 
fidentially, who had observed the incident and took him for a brother 
of the light craft. 

The Major walked hastily on, a little sick and giddy. The next ac- 
quaintance he chanced to meet he passed by with averted eyes; he dared 
not encounter the shock of such another dead-cut. 

Arrived at the Marble Arch, he got into the Park, and wandered 
off through the grass with the blister of that insult on his heart. On 
chancing to look up, he beheld, coming right towards him along the 
little pathway, the fine hearty figure of a man,—springy long legs, which 
made good way; shoulders which would have suited a drayman; a frank 
beaming manly face. This man came swinging right on in the Major’s 
path; and whilst he was yet distant a hundred paces or so, and evidently 
upon hasty joyous business, the Major recognised him, and made a sharp 
half-turn, as if to avoid him. 

“ Let’s see if this fellow has heard of it,” he muttered. ‘“ Can’t be I 
should be insulted by a penny-a-liner. This fellow is under an obliga- 
tion tome. Let’s see what wear is in this gratitude we hear so much 
about.” 

“The Major comes smiling up the Park!” said the stranger cheerily, 
—“smiling up the Park!” 

The address was cordial and unrestrained. There was perhaps a 
touch of whim in it, a playfulness native to the man, but nothing dis- 
respectful or free. The Major came up jauntily enough, and held out 
his hand, with “ How d’ye do, Chantrey?” There was a time when he 
used to hold out just two fingers, which were heartily shaken by this 
Chantrey without the slightest consciousness of humiliation. 

“ How d’ye do, Chantrey? I was smiling, eh? By Jove, ’twas a re- 
flection of your face, for I never saw a man look so happy—ponderously 
happy.” 

“Tye no doubt I’ve been looking like an ass. I’ve had a bit of luck 
to-day, and I’m above dignity and decorum.” 

“Very happy to hear it, ’m sure; not that you’re above decorum, 
but that the world is treating you well.” 

“You are an idle man, Major. Turn with me a little way,” said 
Chantrey, moving confidently on. 

Now men like the Major are generally exacting, and very much deal 
in a small polite tyranny. It would have been more consonant with 
his nature and instincts to have nailed this robust stranger to the 
spot whilst he was pleased to address him, or brought him some hun- 
dred yards forward with him on his own road. In those little exactions 
lay the assertion of his social superiority over such independent spirits 
as the present. With others he established his supremacy by ostenta- 
tious and notable concessions perhaps. But here this blunderer, without 
dreaming of a triumph, had quietly taken the Major out of his path and 
went joyously on. The Major was curious—too curious—to ascertain 
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how much this man knew; and if he knew all, what was the effect upon 
his mind. He began to probe somewhat nervously at first; he trod 
very gently. There was one little circumstance which awakened his 
‘suspicions. ‘ Why has he not asked me when I sail?” 

“ Aw, you have been in luck, Chantrey, have they made you a re- 
porter in the House yet?” 

“No; I am at the old trade yet, Major.” 

** Penny-a-lining—eh?” é 

“Tam a special reporter for my paper. Major, I was thinking of 
you thismorning. Strange how I met you.” 

“What put me in his mind?” thought the Major hastily; “and why 
doesn’t he ask me that eternal question—When do you sail?” 

“This morning brought a gallant act of yours to my mind.” 

“My acts are my own affairs, sir,” said the Major, with a red fore- 
head. “ What the devil do you mean?” 

Chantrey turned in surprise, and looked at him with a steady 
questioning eye. There walked the Major beside him, with the air of 
one ready and waiting to quarrel. 

“Tt is of no consequence, if it offends you,” said Chantrey, gravely 
and deliberately. He added presently, by way of turning the subject, 
“Your regiment is under sailing orders?” 

“Sir,” began the Major. 

Chantrey continued quietly, as one who, not seeing his fault, was 
free to speak, “ May I ask when do you sail? I suppose you are going 
out as our British Tyrteeus?” 

“ Oh—hum—my regiment sails on the 31st. I’ve been very seedy, 
my boy; and—in point of fact, I’ve sold out.” 

Chantrey’s eyes dropped from the Major’s face with an abashed ex- 
pression. Those rumours concerning the Major’s military career had 
reached even his ears. That timely, long-headed exchange, which saved 
the Major so much dangerous service—that deep hedge in the great 
stakes of war—had been discussed in other than military circles. 
Chantrey was interested in the Major’s good fortune ; his attention 
had been therefore always alert; and, as the employé of a paper, he 
lived in the very gangway and draught of news. The Major’s prowess 
had come into very grave question by this corroborative act. 

“ A bad climate India for an invalid,” he murmured, and waited 
for the Major to speak. The Major’s hand fell gently on his shoulder, 

“You heard I had sold out, Chantrey?” 

“On my soul I never did till this moment. There is no better 
excuse, Major, than illness,” he said, glancing for a moment at that 
gentleman’s cheek of rural health. 

“Eh, d—n it, you don’t suppose I put it forward as an excuse to 
you. Well, Chantrey,” he said with hardihood, “and how do you like 
this pottering life of yours among alehouses, inquests, and fires?— 
learned to write a sensation paragraph yet?” ; 
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“T like my calling well enough; it is my small way of doing 
my duty,” said Chantrey, with a queer gravity in his tone. 

“Your duty? Well, yes; lots of smoking and drinking, lad. You 
dilute your ink with ale, I understand. Now how many pints go toa 
column?” 

“ Ay, ay. Well, I owe you nothing but kindness,” said Chantrey 
sorrowfully. 

That sorrow, or pity, or whatever it was, stung the Major again. 
He was well inclined to strike with the tongue, but did not see clearly 
where to lay on. He felt an impulse to make his man show fight— 
speak out what was in his breast; and with that end in view he pro- 
longed his vein of jesting sneer. This angry curiosity led him on, step 
by step, almost against his will—certainly in opposition to his pride. 
His companion had, it appeared, presumed to judge him; and he felt 
under a sort of fascination to come at that verdict: the place—let us 
call it this wound on his honour—was so very raw by this time, after 
all the rubs and chafing of the last few days; and here was a man, who 
had always passively commanded his respect, had already come to some 
fixed opinion upon his conduct. The Major resolved to unearth it, at 
the cost of any humiliation. No one from the club was by to witness 
his petty anxiety. He sneered on mercilessly. 

“Your small way of duty! My dear fella, are you not conscious 
that you belong to the most powerful corps in Great Britain—the 
Press; and that your literature forms the greatest system in the uni- 
verse—Great System of Puff? Why, you puff for majesty itself—how 
it smiled at a flower-show, and danced at a ball, and grubbed at a 
banquet, ch? We have no need of a Laureate Pye nowadays. Then 
again, the very next morning you are conscientiously immortalising the 
grimaces of a Manning on the scaffold, and bestowing a compliment 
upon Calcraft.” 

This Scotchman had a hard coarse fund of sarcasm, which assailed a 
man’s vanity as straight and sure as a wolf -makes for the throat. It 
was a marvel that the young giant at his side still bore with him, and 
gazed at him with a harmless mild-eyed strength in his face. 

“T will not be angry to-day,” he said, “least of all with you. I have 
consciously said nothing to offend you. Why won’t you let a man be 
happy?” 

“Nonsense, my dear fella; I am only in jest. Which way are you 
going now?” 

“To the right; to Tottenham-Court Road, and on to Hampstead.” 

“ Well, I’ve come back a good bit with you; come, take a stroll with 
me through the grass. I’ve something to say to you.” 

He put his arm through Chantrey’s, and they sauntered slowly across 
the Park. 

“You must not think me impertinent, Chantrey, in—a—let me call 
it sounding you. I supposed you had no great fancy for your work. 
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It’s poor employment for a man of your talent and spirit—poor low 
work. Are you open to a good business offer?” 

“ Why—yes,” said Chantrey carelessly; “ yes, if I thought myself 
able to take it.” 

“You are aware, I daresay, that I’ve toyed a little with literature— 
eh? You called me Tyrteus, in allusion to some efforts of mine on 
military subjects. I’ve done with that sort thing, I daresay. I am a 
laird, sir, and the owner of a castle, and I don’t know how many acres of 
mountain, and of bare-legged families—great responsibilities, you know, 
Chantrey. None know the sin of absenteeism better than I. Don’t 
you feel with me?” 

“The back knows its own burden,” said Chantrey, at a loss to know 
whither the Major’s talk was wandering. 

“ A bad sign of man’s sincerity when he intrenches himself behind 
a proverb,” said the Major. “Come now, I’ll put my proposal to you 
in the shape of asking a favour.” 

“Can I be useful to you?” said Chantrey, waking up as it were 
from an apathy. 

“ How could you?” 

“Give me the opportunity, and I won’t be backward. I have but 
little influence, and that in a very small way; but if—” 

“Do you suppose I want my name to appear in your d—d paper, 
man? Thank ye.” Here the Major laughed a little discordantly. 

“Well, well, let it pass,” said Chantrey soothingly; “let it pass.” 

“No. I am going to be a resident laird, and to employ my time in 
improving my place and bettering the people. I offer you the post of 
secretary.” 

He paused for a few seconds, and looked in Chantrey’s face; that 
face was just then inscrutable to him—heavy-browed and placid, its 
gaze was on the grass. 

“T offer you the post with a rising salary, commencing at three 
guineas a-week; come, will you yoke with me? I have a career before 
me. Why do you shake your head?” 

“TJ am really very much flattered and obliged,” said Chantrey, using 
those conventional terms which any honest man has a right to em- 
ploy; “very much flattered and obliged; but I cannot accept your kind 
offer.” 

“Why?” came the question sharp and stern (now the Major is on 
the scent,—this man shares in the general contempt for him; he will not 
embark in the same boat with him),—“ Why, Mr. Chantrey?” 

“Tam not my own master, Major. I have a family,” laughed he, 
trying to hark back to his late cheeriness again; “I have a father and 
a sister to support; a house to rent—” 

“T have heard of such things as post-office orders,” said the Major 
curtly. 

“Ay, ay; but money and marketing are not all a man owes his 
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family,—wait till you have one, Major: he owes them the comfort and 
protection of his presence. Think how the bairns on your estate would 
look if father and mother were to live some hundred miles away, and 
send them a cold cheque quarterly?” 

** Nonsense; that’s not your case.” 

“.T beg your pardon. I have three bairns—two old and one young 
—to whom I am father and mother; the eldest is about eighty, and the 
youngest is eight.” 

“ You are reserving your true‘reason.” 

“You’ve heard of the mayor who gave twenty reasons for not firing 
a salyvo—the last, he had no powder. I am not a free man.” 

“ Did you hear of my selling-out for the first time from me?” 

“ That consideration doesn’t influence me, Major. It is really im- 
possible to take advantage of your offer.” 

“Yes; but [asked you a question.” 

“T heard it for the first time from you; and I conclude, of course, 
you have sufficient reasons for the step.” 

“J will make it four guineas. Come now, Chantrey, four guineas 
a-week. I have always valued and respected you. Four guineas, and 
we are fast friends;—both young—both with talents; both—yes, d—n 
it !—both under a cloud.” 

He pressed his companion’s closed hand; but Chantrey again seemed 
to wait till his eloquence was past, his face gazing placidly on the 
grass. 

“T shall prove the confidence and friendship I feel in you when I 
confess that just at present I have been injured by the step to which I 
was driven. The grossest misconceptions have arisen, and you can’t 
combat them; for they are born behind your back, and never die till 
they have done the mischief. The basest constructions,” he cried, saw- 
ing the air with his disengaged arm, “have been put upon my act. By 
heavens, but that it would be a sort of assent to their justice, I would 
enlist to-morrow morning in the line, and let all my opening prospects 
go to the deuce. This town is no place for me. Ihave been subjected 
to the most cowardly insults and.persecution. But a tarred rat hasn’t 
lost his teeth; no, by G—d! I have spoken freely,” he said, after 
another pause—a long and tentative pause. 

“You have; and J at least feel for you,” said Chantrey in a low 
voice. 

“ That’s a dear fella,” put in the Major with genuine warmth, 
pressing his companion’s arm twice to his side. “I feel as if we 
were brothers in this misfortune—brother victims; this town must be 
hateful to you also. Here is an opportunity for you to escape from it 
with me. Chantrey, let us use plain English; we are both—disgraced.” 

“ JT am not,” said Chantrey, with calm cold emphasis. 

The Major dropped his arm, as if he had received a premeditated 
insult. 
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“ Would youn—d—n it, sir!—would you have me infer by your em- 
phasis that J am?” 

“ No, no, I infer nothing; I flaunt my character in no man’s face. 
No man is disgraced who can acquit himself.” 

“ T have obliged you, Chantrey.” 

“T acknowledge it; and on this day, of all days in the year—” 

* And why on this day, Mr. Chantrey?” 

“The poor mother’s novel is afloat, Major—a success. Ah, you seem 
to forget; yours was the first name on her subscription-list ten years ago, 
when she failed to find a publisher.” 

“IT remember,” said the Major, who never forgot an item of outlay, 
and was glad to fix the obligation now. ‘So the novel is a success?” 

“ A grand review in the * * * *; the book selling over the counter. 
How happy my poor mother would be!” 

“My poor mother,” said he. Why poor?—because we use that little 
phrase when we speak of our dead. Chantrey’s mother was dead these 
eight years. 

“Tm sure I’m glad to hear of your luck,” lisped the Major in an 
estranged tone; “especially glad that it was in my power to oblige. 
Don’t read novels myself. Good-morning, Mr. Chantrey.” 

Chantrey wrung his hand and turned to go; but he was scarcely 
twenty paces away when Major De Lindesey called him back, under a 
dissatisfied, restless impulse. Men in such circumstances are continu- 
ally reaching after self-respect. Here he had been pitied, counselled, 
insulted, humoured, all in an hour or so, by this man, whom he always 
had wished to consider as a profégé, and meant to patronise. Mr. 
Chantrey never had asserted superiority—had taken a careless stand, 
strong in his very blandness; and somehow always stood higher than he. 

“T say, Chantrey, I’ve had trouble, and am hot; but you know all 
that. The fact is, ’ve come in for a lot of money. Excuse me, my 
dear boy; will you accept a trifling loan from me? to be paid back when 
I ask you. Come—I’m an old friend.” 

“Thank you, no. I never borrow.” , 

“ The money has no taint,” said the Major, flushing at his own words. 

Chantrey paused and looked in his face as he had previously looked; 
it was a trick of his before he answered, and seemed involuntary. 

“T will borrow your money, with thanks,” said he. 

“I thought so,” cries Mephistopheles. “The rustle of that crisp 
paper in his ears was irresistible. He takes it and fobs it, for a thou- 
sand pounds!” 

Well, he did. Chantrey has borrowed ten pounds from the White- 
feather, and goes upon his way. 

The Major gazed after him, and a reaction instantly set in now that 
the man’s back was turned. He felt humiliated, distrustful, and minus 
a ten-pound note. 

“The fellow,” he muttered, “slighted me in his own way all he 
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could, and has fobbed my money. Son of a swindler and a smelt-biue 
manufacturer, d—n him!” 

Here let me say that this young man Chantrey kept the note. apart, 
and in one week from that day—as shall be seen—he restored the 
money to the Major. 

In borrowing that money, I think, if we fairly weigh all, we must 
acknowledge a certain magnanimity to which a 7 nature had not 
dared to reach. 

The man had a large heart, and his life will prove it, I think. 


CHaprer VIII. 


WHICH CONTAINS THE KEY TO THE TALE. 


In Mr. David Chantrey we have a man who, under the adverse 
influences of family disgrace, yields to no unmanly despondency, re- 
fuses to acknowledge the stigma, and struggles honourably to maintain 
himself, and those dependent upon him, by the humblest literary labours. 
Let him not be taken for a budding author, a dilettante poet, a genius 
in petto. He was far better—a plain honest man, with some enthusiasm, 
warm affections, and strong passions. He had pride, but it stood on 
high ground; it was, perhaps, of a larger cast and scope than the pride 
of most men. Unless you stood back and saw its whole liberal out- 
lines, you might accuse him of a daring humility at times; but it was 
a humility which sprung from no affectation; in a word it was uncon- 
sciousness of inferiority; it cost him nothing. What was clean in his 
eyes, he touched unhesitatingly, though the world called it dirty. For 
instance, some years ago he carried a subscription-list for this post- 
humous work of his mother’s all round Mr. Chantrey’s late circle of 
acquaintances without ever wincing; the debasement could not reach 
to his pride. 

Of all mornings in the year we have lighted on him for the first 
time when his pride basked in the sun, and his heart . was full of 
triumph. This posthumous work seems to have made a prosperous 
launch, and to have achieved a late, a long late success. Success at 
last was indeed due to the poor deceased authoress, if my readers knew 
but all. 

Hers was the only suffering mind in the family. Old Chantrey was 
not a man to sink or whine, or lower his front to disgrace. He bore up 
well, and brazened it out in his den. Neither was David of the order 
which suffers long. He bore up well. But the poor little woman who 
wrote the book, she it was who wrung out all the dregs, who drank all 
the lees. Hers was the brooding, sensitive nature which is always rest- 
ing its breast against the thorn, and catches pain from every direction, 
as the curled shell catches moans from the wind. 

She is dead and gone, yet she is numbered among my dramatis per- 
sone. Her presence is throughout my book. Shail I not, then, give one 
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page to her history whilst memories of her are swelling in her son’s 
heart? 

In those prosperous times, when old Chantrey carried on the smelt- 

blue manufactory, and was fairly respected upon Change; when Mrs. 

Chantrey, a reserved, nervous, yet enthusiastic little woman, used to see 
“+ fashionable guests, among whom she could number personages no less 
than Mr. and Mrs. Blenheim (Milly was not come out then, and her 
father was alive);—in those prosperous times David Chantrey and his 
brother Robert were two of the finest, idlest, most able-bodied young 
fellows that ever threw a hammer or vaulted a gate: such a splendid 
pair of chaps for a little mother to own, that she was kept in a constant 
flutter between pride and terror; pride in their possession, their escort, 
their heavy tread and ringing laughter through the house; terror at 
the consideration of what she could possibly do with them befitting 
their splendour—terror lest she should lose them. Like all fond 
mothers, she thought it would kill her to lose one, so avaricious was 
her love. Well, she lost one, and proved the fallacy: it did not kill her. 

Robert, the elder,..was a fiery, unbridled, princely ass, insanely 
generous, boisterously wilful, and, in effect, utterly selfish. Yet his sel- 
fishness was of no base order; it was made up of pride, wrong-headed- 
ness, but thoughtlessness most of all. The fellow could just see an 
inch before him, and always saw wrong. We must make short work of 
his history. He just lived long enough to turn his mother’s hair gray 
and crush her heart. 

There is a terrible cruelty in this thoughtlessness. Considerate un- 
kindness tramples out love at last, and so effects a relief by the very 
weapon which inflicted the wound. But the generous, wilful, thought- 
less being that is unconscious of its blindness, and will spring hither 
and thither towards every precipice, outrunning the piteous reasoning 
of love—alas, this is peine et forte et dure on a mother’s breast. 

After a brief and brilliantly-ruinous career at the public billiard- 
tables, at his tailor’s, his jeweller’s; after his debts had been three times 
paid, Robert was supposed to have been shamed into discretion, but he 
bolted again on a new idea. His father must buy him a commission in 
the army, or he threatened to enlist. Now such an argument as this 
was not directed to his father, who would have scorned it. The young 
man worked his spike against the poor mother’s heart, and brought it to 
bear upon her from day to day. He would enlist straight away unless 
his name was immediately put down at the Horse Guards. That thrust 
80 glibly dealt by a young fellow, how it terrifies a mother! He will be 
no longer hers; he is given up; consigned to government; a poor vic- 
tim to pipeclay and scarlet, whose daily habits will be drinking and 
blasphemy, and whose end a cannon-lall or camp-fever. 

It was in vain represented to him that his father was getting in- 
volved, that money was scarce, and that such an outlay might bring 
them to the verge of bankruptcy. But in vain: he blazed up like a furze- 
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hill at opposition. At length old Chantrey came to hear of it, and was 
pitted against his son. Civil war was proclaimed between them, and 
they were at it morning, noon, and night; old Chantrey, full of jarring 
ridicule, scoffing the young man to madness; and, like one of the wild 
Sabine mothers, rushing in between the family battle, poor Mrs. Chan- 
trey’s figure might be daily seen entreating, crying, imploring for peace; 
but, unlike them, she did not prevail. 

One day old Chantrey struck his son across the cheek with the back 
of his hand. The young man drew back in sudden specchlessness, his 
gladiator neck swollen with rage. With one hand he put his mother back, 
and the other was clenched; a moment and a parricidal blow might have 
been struck, when an arm as strong as his gripped his waist, and held 
him firmly back. It was David’s. He drew his brother away with him 
to their common bedroom, and there by turns reasoned, rallied, soothed 
him into seeming sanity. 

That night Robert vanished from home. His mother discovered his 
flight the first, when she had stolen in a little after midnight to kiss him 
and conciliate him, as only a foolish fond woman can. His drawers were 
turned out, his bed unpressed; a scrawled farewell to her was stuck cor- 
nerwise into the frame of the looking-glass. The poor woman read it, 
cried, and, as she turned to re-cross the room, dropped senseless. 

Were it within the scope of my history, I could tell the reader of Da- 
vid’s pursuit of the fugitive, and how he found him in barracks at —— 
whither he traced him—a gigantic young highland grenadier in his 
new regimentals; how the argument and entreaties of the wiser brother 
were equally thrown away; and how, influenced either by the family 
humiliation or paternal relentings, old Chantrey, who was not without 
some interest, bought the young man a commission, appropriating cer- 
tain moneys in trust—in fact, part of Miss Blenheim’s fortune (this, be 
it observed, was the first tempting cut into the pie, and once it was 
opened, he knew not how to stop); and how Robert signalised himself, 
within a month after his joining, by challenging his superior officer, 
Captain Walter De Lindesey, to a duel, writing off post-haste to David, 
and summoning him as his second; how the whole thing ended mer- 
rily, and Robert was placed under arrest; how finally he caught a severe 
cold after a wet march, from not changing his clothes, and the cold de- 
veloped into rapid consumption, which killed him, though chested like 
an ox. He was a happy riddance to himself and all who knew him, 
except to the bereaved mother who closed his eyes. All this might be 
told at large and in full circumstance; but I must forbear. It is a 
mere byway. I daresay poor Mrs. Chantrey’s pen could have told it 
feelingly enough. This was her first great trouble; and from that 
wretched morning‘when she returned from his deathbed to her home, 
with set pale lips and the dents of grief on her brow and cheek, David 
turned to her, and took her to his secret heart with a thoughtful de- 
votion. The grief-worn look she bore that day made a very singular 
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impression upon him. She was so cold and faint and bewildered, 
I say, as he carried her in from the brougham on his breast, as if 
she were an infant, his whole heart yearned to her with compassion 
and love, and his whole being underwent a change which lasted till 
her death. That impetuous hot nature, which in a modified degree he 
had shared with his brother, was placed under vigilant control; her 
half-expressed wishes were commands to him; he never looked at her 
but his heart brimmed with tenderness.. 

Soon after came the crash. Mr. Chantrey was disgraced and ruined. 
They retired to an old house not far from Highgate, which belonged to 
some relative of Mrs. Chantrey’s, and was let to them at a nominal rent. 

David sought employment, and, after much failure, conceived the 
idea of making himself generally useful to the newspaper-world by 
penny-a-lining. His mother’s notion was that he shouid write the 
political leaders in the Times; but he chose the humbler calling, which 
was indeed indirectly suggested to him by Mrs. Chantrey’s modest 
views. He acquired stenography, bought a quire of flimsy, a portfolio, 
and agate stylus. Accoutred thus, he took a cheap lodging in Fleet 
Street, and attended inquests, meetings, exhibitions, city catastro- 
phes, wherever they were to be heard of, leaving his flimsy upon the 
papers all round, with his superscription on the corner, and looking 
them up anxiously next morning in the penny newsrooms, to see if his 
paragraphs were inserted, or, to use his own phrase, “if a rat were in the 
trap.” On one brilliant occasion his report of a patriotic-fund meeting 
was inserted in the 7'%imes, and on pay-day he pocketed six and four- 
pence from the Thunderer. Reporting grew to be a gift with him, and 
insertion soon grew to be the rule. The name on the corner of his flimsy 
soon came to be recognised by the sub-editors, and he became one of 
the special reporters on a most respectable paper, making at the rate of 
three guineas a-week. He often held the season-ticket to the Crystal 
Palace for weeks together, and wrote some tripping notices about bands 
and rope-dancing, Foresters’ fétes and fountains. He was sometimes to 
be met at a Lord-Mayor’s dinner, doing savage justice to the good 
things, and occupying the space of two men. You might often meet 
him at Cremorne, with a pretty girl perchance on his arm,—for he was 
young, and fond of such toys. 

He scented a large fire from afar, and clearing the crowd with a 
brawny shoulder, made lusty way. He was sure to be admitted within 
the circle of the police by virtue of the magic word “ press;” and there 
he would stand, in the flare, the drench, and the crashes, making his notes 
for the sensation column. He had a prescience of an inquest, and could 
detail a murder in very creditable Newgate-Calendar phraseology. Hav- 
ing a military smattering, he puffed the gallant Volunteers, their charges 
and retreats, their volleys of singed paper, and their very generous 
refections, when the artillery of champagne popped around, and glorious 
possibilities of invasion arose on their heated imaginations. The de- 
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mands upon his time having become somewhat more regular and noti- 
fied, he was able to spend some days in the week at home. 

“Poor Chantrey,” said the sub-editor to some géntleman in the 
office; “ I like to throw as much as I can in his way; he is a fine fellow; 
but the world will never forget to him his father’s disgrace.” 

“T wonder if he feels it much,” said one who just rose from finish- 
ing his leader. 

“The man is proud, the man is proud,” returned our sub-editor; 
“depend upon it he carries it about with him in his heart wherever 
he goes.” 

So thought David’s friends of the press; but I am not sure that they 
were right. He bore up right well. 

No, there was one who felt it all—the little woman who always 
pressed her heart upon the thorn. Mrs. Chantrey quailed under it, 
and the shock was exhibited in the saddest phenomenon of nature. The 
child she was bearing was smitten by it. She gave birth soon after to 
a feeble infant that lay crooning all day, staring at vacancy, and would 
grasp nothing in its little spread fingers. That wondrous baby-marvel, 
a lighted candle, could not move it. The silver bells of the coral 
had no charm. Very strange. Surely such a child cannot live. It did 
live; and as it grew the riddle unfolded itself slowly. The poor mother 
found the solution last of all; it was half-witted. The discovery was 
gradual, and consequently it was merciful. David and his mother be- 
came so attached to the helpless little creature that I know not at last 
if they wished her otherwise whilst childhood lasted. 

Mrs. Chantrey had always literary tastes. Her father had been an 
amateur author in an inconsiderable way. He published a metrical 
translation of Horace, at his own expense, in a neat volume; and the 
whole edition, unbroken save for some presentation copies, was duly 
transferred from his publisher’s wareroom to his own snug study. He 
published some pamphlets on experimental chemical questions; also he 
wrote some letters to the Z7imes on public grievances. The curious 
| columns devoted to his composition are yet preserved in the old scrap- 

book. He was a man of some learning and taste, and his daughter 
imbibed from him a literary turn, which she gave way to till she was 
{ transplanted to the unkindly soil of the smelt-blue business. But as 
her two grand youths developed into companions, she returned to the 
dear old employments. She used to read out to her progeny various 
select works, such as her soul loved—Scott, Cowper, but Gray before 
all other poets. Moreover she indulged them in a wide course of good 
light literature, and thus insensibly licked her cubs into shape. They 
received more education from her than from their schoolmaster, I’ll be 
bound. She used sometimes—sly little woman!—to place a closely- 
written Ms. between the covers of a big solemn folio, and read out the 
former to them as if it were print, watching the effect upon them with 
jealous attention. She often, indeed, by her merrier efforts, awakened 
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hearty peals of laughter within their big ribs; but it is not on record 
that she ever drew a tear from their bright eyes. I think I see the 
tableau now. Robert, a lad of sixteen, stretched upon his back on the 
hearth-rug, his head on a sofa-cushion, and his ponderous hands and feet 
waving and jerking about, restless in supreme boredom. David, prone 
on the sofa, with a leg across his mother’s work-table, ever and anon 
tossing the bell-rope to the ceiling, making irreverent criticisms and 
suggesting absurd annotations, yet occasionally surprised into interest 
of which he felt ashamed, whilst the small white-cheeked mother reads 
her hidden Ms., and fishes for the opinions of her pair of bull-calves. 
They were her public, her critics, her world; I know not but that they 
were her heroes also. 

Long after, when the shadow of disgrace settled over the house, and 
one of her cherished audience was in his grave, and late in life, she brought 
the unhappy infant into the world, a living memorial of her family ruin, 
she took morbid fancies about the future, such as torment poor mothers 
in childbed. She thought that the brand of disgrace must attach itself 
to her son, and bear him down; she imagined some dreadful future for 
her babe. This state of mind assailed her when she was helpless and 
ill; but once up and strong again, hundred-handed love arose in her 
mind. She said she would lift them all to honour and happiness; she 
would catch a public interest for her God-afflicted child; she would 
make the son of her heart proud of the name he bore. You must 
remember there was always a spark of ambition in her soul, and now 
it blazed up. 

Drolly enough she seemed to measure her intellect by her love; nay 
she seemed to mistake her very love for her genius: she could die for 
her children; why, then, could she not write a book for them? Be- 
cause her love was boundless, she saw no limit to her mental scope. 
Self-aggrandisement was strangely subordinate to the one regnant 
motive mentioned above; indeed publicity was the only feature which 
alarmed her. 

Thus, then, did she take counsel with herself, as, without counting 
the cost, she began to spin and plan. The secret was too tremendous 
to keep to her lone self; she must have a confidant; and of course she 
chose her son David. In the fresh green spring of 1847 she told him 
the whole plot, as they wandered over the Heath and down the green 
lanes together; and, indeed, she was so dramatic and earnest, that the 
nurses and children who passed them stared and gazed after them. 

“The old ’un is a-nagging that poor young man awful,” they would 
haply murmur, as they passed on. 

David continually forgot himself, and believed she was telling him 
of real live folk: that a cruel villain, in a wig and smalls, troubled his 
poor mother’s peace (the tale was in the first person); that his mother, 
a woman of forty-five, was deeply attached to a pale intellectual gentle- 
man of high birth and meditative habits; and that some irretrievable 
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mishap was louring upon them from the direction of Highgate, which 
all who loved his mother must bestir themselves to avert. 

Then she began to write it all out. Mother and son used to get up 
in the twilight morning, as silent as mice, lest old Chantrey might 
awake; David, in his stocking-feet and old dressing-gown, tended upon 
her. He would kindle a bright little fire for her, make her a hot cup 
of tea (I believe that woman lived upon tea), and then he used to 
sit watching her with a wonderful fondness as she sat dreaming and 
scribbling at her desk, her profile touched by the orange light of her 
candle, her cap and gray hair outlined by the faint blue daylight. 
Cautious as these conspirators were to keep the secret, old Chantrey 
at length found them out. Being a man minutely observant and in- 
quisitive, he had often wondered what took Mrs. Chantrey from his 
side so regularly in the chill mornings; and on one of these occasions 
he rose cunningly, and surprised her by forming one of her audience 
as she read out an impassioned passage to her son. When she had 
finished, having been happily unconscious of his presence, his sharp 
sardonic voice suddenly took up the recital, and improvised a very 
lively combination. Pathos and passion vanished at his grin. Poor 
Mrs. Chantrey hid her face in confusion, and David hustled away the 
papers out of sight. But after this the old man never let her alone. 
After dinner, or at tea, he would suddenly begin to dictate a romance 
for her, stringing absurdity to absurdity in his high nasal recitation, 
whilst she sat smiling and writhing under his merciless ridicule. 

But for her son’s support and healthy encouragement, I think she 
would have lost courage, and conceived a disgust for her task; but his 
enthusiasm and interest sustained her. He had a profound belief in 
her genius, and his praises were genuine. He spoke a few private 
words to the old man, moreover, which silenced his ridicule for ever. 
David knew a heavy secret about his mother. 

A novel! that ephemeral bubble-world puffed up so sedulously till 
it dies with a splash of soapsuds on the ceiling. She was writing a 
novel. And she finished that novel duly, till at the end of vol. iii. she 
wrote “ Finis” with aching wrist. 

Ah, that fond and secret morning when she and David concocted 
the letter to the publisher with all their worldly wisdom, placing the 
bait in the most tempting light. Poor Mrs. Chantrey’s rough draught 
of that letter was on the verge of supplication throughout; but David 
knew business men, and had a cold sense of business phraseology. He 
drew up the final copy. 

That day, before he started with the precious Ms. for personal de- 
livery, with his mother’s concurrence he performed a little rite—he 
put the parcel to baby’s lips for good luck. 

Sore luck had that Ms. It went the rounds of all the available 
publishers, and was declined on all sides,—like a contagious patient 
seeking lodgings. Baby’s kiss did not avail. 
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The next plan suggested in due course was to publish by subscrip- 
tion. David turned beggarman for the mother’s sake. He looked up 
all his father’s late friends, apparently unconscious that he too shared 
his father’s disgrace; and I believe he collected some small funds, 
entirely insufficient for the purpose. As first and most generous sub- 
scriber on the list—indeed, we may say, as literary patron—figured the 
name of the Honourable Captain De Lindesey (he was only captain 
then, and knew of the Chantreys from having been in the same regi- 
ment as Robert Chantrey). When it was found that the money was 
insufficient to break up the ice which locked this unhappy craft, the 
subscriptions were returned; the Ms., with all its puppet world, stowed 
away in adrawer, as in a family vault. 

For some time back David had known a heavy secret about his 
mother. Whilst she was engaged so industriously in finishing the last 
volume, she was conscious of certain sharp shootings of pain within. 
For a time she smothered her misgivings; but they rose upon her at 
length: the seeds of cancer were in her blood; her mother had died of 
that disease; and it only needed some kindling cause. When she mus- 
tered courage to call upon the family doctor (she would not send for 
him), he mercifully told her herdoom. Alas, it was a cruel warrant. 

There fell a chill upon her conceptions, as if her beings of fancy were 
all dying too, and her plot winding up for a general death and burial. 
But, faithful unto the end, her love re-lit her zeal; for David’s sake 
and for her infant’s sake she finished her work in silence—kept the 
gnawing fox beneath her cloak till the last page was written, and the 
Ms. was upon its luckless rounds; then she told David very mercifully, 
just the way the kind doctor broke his fatal news to her. 

The name of Robert was never mentioned in her presence; after 
his death she could never speak of him; and if David blundered upon 
the name he coloured and checked himself, and feared to look her in 
the face. After the first agonies she had given way to this reticence, 
which is apt to grow on one. What, then, was David's surprise to hear 
her speak of Robert one evening as if he were alive and well, just as 
she might talk of one in the next room! It startled and chilled him. 
Whilst he yet hesitated and doubted what answer to make, she quietly 
told him all. After this she wrote no more, and they talked no more 
of their visionary ladies and gentlemen. With that marvellous patience 
possessed by woman, she went through all the stages of her complaint. 
When she was dying,—as David stood by her bed, his hand round her 
little waist, and the old man stood by her, very grave,—none dared 
laugh at the poor “blue” in her death-throes; and her infant daughter 
sat gaping on the quilt, as the mother’s eyes rested on this last,—she 
was seized with a sudden unreasoned impulse; she patted David’s hand 
gently, to call his attention, for she had not much breath to spare; and 
then she pointed feebly first at the child, then dumbly at the drawer. 
Three times she did it, lest he might not understand. 
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“With God’s help, it shall be done,” said David. 

She has been dead and buried eight years to-day; and it has been 
done. It has been the first sacred object of his life to let that novel see 
the light. 

CuapTer IX. 
INCENSE, 


Davip has been all this time on his way to Hampstead, and tramp- 
ing along with a heartiness which gives no time for further gossip about 
his antecedents. There is a pretty green road lined with trees as you 
near Downshire Hill. He looked down the summer vista, and stood 
still gazing. Ifhe could only see her now coming up to meet him, to 
learn the good news; he has met her so when he had disappointment 
and failure to announce, ay, fifty times: but now the wind from the 
hills came up to him and past him with its empty whispers and caress. 

He stood there, having unconsciously taken the newspaper from 
his pocket, as if to show to her, when a woman’s figure, dressed in 
black, came into view with startling aptness to his fancies. It ad- 
vanced slowly; and as it approached he could perceive a pale and beau- 
ciful face, that of a girl of about twenty. She came on to where he 
stood, and, just as she was within a few yards of him, raised her eyes 
for an instant to his face. Then she passed on with quickened pace. 
Now the quickened pace was by no means complimentary, but the lady 
had a soft gaze; and (laugh at him who may) he fancied for the mo- 
ment that she knew his thoughts, and saw the pity of it—this glad 
tidings thwarted, this good news for the dead and gone. 

In a few moments the impression had vanished, and, putting him- 
self to speed again, he soon reached his home. The house stood at the 
end of an avenue, short and straight. The tiling was red, and the 
walls of brick had once been red. It was a tall house, which stood 
up lazily against the sky, as if it had no strength in its loins, and 
might quietly collapse upon its tenants. Cockneys christened it “The 
Caution.” 

As David entered the gate, there came capering down to meet him a 
queer white-faced child, swaying its arms over its head with an uncouth 
delight. 

“ Hallo, Davy!” it cried; “ hallo!” 

“ Hallo, Lizzy! you watch for me?” 

“ All day; where are you coming from, old Davy?” 

He took the little girl up, and kissed her, and talked to her about 
matters too trifling to name—the dust on his shoes, and the stale 
bunch of violets in his coat; the bon-bons he had brought her, and the 
picture-book all painted with gamboge and lake. Then he taught her 
a parrot-lesson—words she should say to her father—to this effect: 
“Mamma’s book is printed;” Lizzy being under the strong impression 
that she held that book in her hand. He then carried her up the 
avenue to the house, whilst yet the parrot-words were on her tongue. 
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“Ts that her printed book?” said Lizzy. 

David repeated the words, ‘“‘ Mamma’s book is printed.” 

“Is that like our mother?” said Lizzy, pointing to a white cow. 

David repeated the words, “ Mamma’s book is printed.” 

There were a couple of chairs at either side of the hall-door steps. 
Upon one a grizzled little man basked and dozed feebly in the sun, 
whilst near him sat a lordly figure—a seemingly tall man, with a face 
like a judge; his round cheeks were a healthy red, and full; there 
was a decorous mischief in their dimples. He was without his hat, and 
displayed beneath the sun a profusion of milk-white hair. His motions 
seemed deliberate, and his eye was quick, inquisitive, and black. This 
imposing gentleman was engaged in an innocent amusement, which 
may be thus described: 

Heavy with sleep was the humble little man. There seemed to be 
the weight of many nights’ sleep on his eyelids; but the spirit of Puck 
seemed to have entered the portly gentleman, for it was his delight to 
keep his limp companion in a mortal struggle between sleeping and 
waking. The distress of being obliged to converse, thus delirious with 
sleep, with a brisk and wide-awake friend, is not unfamiliar to us social 
slaves. In this fashion did the torturer proceed : 

““T say, Ben, what’s Banca tin in Holland?” 

“Very like, sir, very like,” murmured the old man, borne down by 
slumber. 

“ Mexican stock, Ben,—Mexican stock is 253.” 

The victim tossed his grizzled little head around, and passed his 
hand over his eyelids. 

“Oh, indeed, that’s just about—just about.” 

Here his head dropped forward again, his mouth dropped open, his 
wrinkled hands dropped between his knees. 

“But, d—n it, man, you don’t call that fair interest for your 
money?” 

“Tt didn’t ought to be,” murmured the poor little Cockney, from 
the far gulf of sleep. 

“Then put down nought and carry three, Ben,” shouted his tor- 
mentor. 

“Lor, sir, I—I cannot cook the books.” 

“T say, the beef-trade ruled very dull to-day, and you talk of cook- 
ing books, old fool.” 

Old Ben shifted his position a little, murmured an unintelligible 
“Very like, sir,” and instantly sank; but his master, jolly, round, and 
wakeful, sat like a nightmare upon his old spirit. 

“If you were going to dance on a rope, Ben, would you chalk your 
shoes?” 

“Tt didn’t ought to be,” raved the old victim, shaking his head,— 
“it didn’t ought to be.” 

“Ts that your opinion, Ben?” 
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“Yes, sir,” moaned the little man, “ that’s my opinion.” 

“Why do you think so?” 

“Why do I think so? Why, I always thought so; and I don’t see 
on reason why it ain’t so.” Here he suddenly sunk again, and, so to 
speak, was placidly drowned in sleep. 

“Hi, Ben, your waistcoat’s coming open! Hi, Ben—ladies!” 

The old man started; he fumbled his hand over his buttons, and sat 
up. Before him stood his young master, David Chantrey, with the child 
in his arms. He bestowed a dazed look upon them, and smiled con- 
fusedly. ‘Ah, sir,” said he, “the master is very merry this morning.” 

“ Any news, Davey?” said old Chantrey, whom the reader has no 
doubt recognised in the portly, white-headed gentleman who has been 
making pastime for himself. 

“Yes, Lizzy and I have news,” said David, and paused. 

Old Chantrey turned and looked his son in the face, waiting for 
him to speak; but David was whispering to the little girl, who seemed 
to shrink and hide her face. 

“Tell it, man, or keep it,” said old Chantrey; “I know but two 
ways.” 

“ Great news to-day, father.” 

“ Asked the Queen of Oude to dinner? burnt down the Bank? Out 
with it! don’t look at me like that.” 

“Come, Lizzy,” said David, “tell him the news.” 

The child simply hung down its head, and said, “ Mamma is come.” 

“JT wish she were here to-day!” said David solemnly. 

“You're right,” said old Chantrey coldly; “we have a good neck of 
mutton to-day.” 

As he spoke, old Chantrey plucked a few white hairs from his head, 
and, stepping behind his clerk, who had profited by the diversion, and 
relinquished himself utterly to sleep, began to tickle the old fellow’s 
nose lightly. No surgeon in an hospital amphitheatre could look more 
pompously grave. Old Ben twitched and winced in sleep; he seemed 
to have some vague sense of torment, and he rubbed his ole nose slowly 
against the empty air. David stood aside for a moment, shocked and 
silent at the ill-timed levity; but in another moment his indignation 
was gone. Nothing could withstand the pride and zeal of his heart. 

“Tt will be eight years next Saturday since my mother died.” 

“ My fine fellow, I can feel as much as you; but if you want pathos 
from me, you won’t get it,” said his father, turning round on him of a 
sudden, his black eyes ringed with white. “If you want to quarrel 
with me over her grave, I won’t help you.” 

“J have got that to tell you of her should reconcile us over her 
grave. You once caught my mother reading out a Ms. to me; I have 
had that manuscript published, father,” said David, in a balanced voice. 

“Then you would have been kinder to her memory,” said old Chan- 
trey sullenly, “to have let the poor woman’s trash be forgotten.” 
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“The world will not let that be,” cried David, in a burst of triumph. 
He pointed towards London, visible in the blue distance. ‘ They are 
reading it; they are thinking of her. The papers are full of her praise. 
Strangers have found out her priceless worth before us, who had her 
with us for twenty years. God forgive us! We should be proud of her 
to-day.” He took the newspaper from his pocket, and, on the summit 
of his enthusiasm, he struck the paper open with his palm, and pointed 
to a marked column. 

“Read that, sir; this is the way the world treats her trash.” 

Old Chantrey took the paper and glanced over the first paragraphs, 
then re-read them carefully; then he inspected the name of the paper 
and the date, as if he suspected some forgery. 

“ Egad, queer!” he said; and taking out his spectacles, he care- 
fully wiped the glasses, put them on, and applied himself in cold won- 
der to the review. When he had finished, he made no remark; but 
folding up the paper, he went into the house and shut himself into his 
room alone till dinner-time. 

During dinner he was gay and loud—a little rough in his remarks. 
He ate heartily, and seemed to have divested his mind of its perplexity; 
but when the cloth was removed, and he had mixed his gin-hot, he 
began to reflect again. 

“Ben!” 

“Yes, Mr. Chantrey,” said the old clerk, with blinking attention. 

“ Ben, you remember the poor mistress?” 

“T hope I do, Mr. Chantrey.” 

“What sort was she?” 

“ How do you mean what sort, sir?” 

“Was she tall or short, man?” 

“The mistress was a small ’un—a neat small ’un by the side of you 
leastways, Mr. Chantrey. The mistress wore a very neat boot.” 

“Was she pale or rosy?” 

“The mistress was a pale ’un, genteel and pale—genteel and pale 
all the world over, as a lady should be.” 

“What was your opinion of her?” 

“Opinion! I had a very high opinion of the mistress of course.” 

Mr. Chantrey paused here, and balanced his spoon upon his finger; 
then he said quickly, ‘ Was she smart to talk to?” 

“The mistress was decidedly a bright ’un when you got her alone 
and talked encouraging to her. She was a distant, frightful sort of 
party till you got her alone and humoured her out.” 

“ Was she what you'd call clever?” 

“Clever? Well, I don’t say as how she could keep books or drive a 
bargain, or as how her brain was big enough to manage a business. I 
never knew a woman, Mr. Chantrey, as had the largeness of mind and 
intellect to see a business through, from year’s end to year’s end, except 
one, and she was in the public line and drank terrible. Women, Mr. 
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Chantrey, can’t let the money out of their clutch; they tie it up in a 
corner of their petticoat; and we’ve Scripture for it that money can’t 
breed in flannel, sir—money can’t breed in flannel.” 

“ Davy,” said Mr. Chantrey, turning slowly to his son, “you re- 
member your mother. Was there any thing uncommon about the poor 
woman?” 

“TZ knew what she was, sir,” said David briefly, for his heart 
was full. 

“Then you're a deuced deal sharper than I, my lad—a deuced deal 
sharper than I.” 

He drew his spectacle-case from his pocket, opened it, took out his 
glasses and deliberately put them on; then he took up the news- 
paper, looked at the clerk and looked at his son; and then fixing his 
eyes upon the paper, he began to read aloud for them, sentence by 
sentence: 

«The impression left upon the mind by the perusal of this work 
is more that of warm and living biography than of calculated fiction. 
The spell is too strong even for the hardened critic; it beguiles him of 
his judgment by its calm and subtle truth. Here is no false earnest- 
ness, no morbid hectic, no daubing of rouge; but the pale feeling face 
of its heroine’ (Egad, so she was!)—‘ the pale feeling face of its heroine 
pleads and lives, suffers and smiles throughout with very truth and 
nature, unconscious of the staring public, the prying press’ (eh?), ‘and 
those vulgar foot-lights of a season novel—the advertisements.’ 

“Egad, Davy, that’s too deep for me.” 

“May I make bold to ask you what is it you’re a-reading of, Mr. 
Chantrey?” 

Old Chantrey did not notice his question; he was gazing aslant at 
the blank door-panels, thinking. 

“He is reading the praise of your poor mistress’s book, Ben,” said 
David, laying his hand on his sleeve; “ listen to it.” 

Old Chantrey turned his eyes again to the paper, and continued: 

***Tn the ordinary fiction of the day we always observe and com- 
mend the observance of certain patent laws—the impressive presence 
of a Nemesis, who works the wires skilfully, so that they never tangle, 
and we are pleased, puzzled, horrified by turns, till the moment comes 
when all the puppets fall limp, and we believe in them no more. But 
this woman and her few dramatis persone live on; we close the book 
and find ourselves speculators and sympathisers still.’ ” 

Here old Chantrey looked aslant at the door-panels. 

“ Egad, I cannot recognise the poor woman,” he muttered to himself. 

“ Egad,” said the old clerk, looking round at David, “they couldn’t 
say more of the Queen.” 

Old Chantrey continued: “‘We are not unpleasantly thrilled; we 
are not inspired by wonder, but rather by a belief and love’—(ay, 
Davy, I was fond of her; there’s some sense in that)—‘rather by a 
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belief and love. There is a heart beating all down the pages’—(queer, 
eh, Ben?)” 

“T’d swear to that, sir,” said old Ben. 

“« And there are, so to speak, the stains of real tears. The authoress 
was a woman of rare and unconscious mental powers’—(Egad, I was 
unconscious of it.)” 

“°Tain’t quite the mistress there, as I recollect her,” said the old 
clerk, shaking his puzzled head. 

“«There is indeed a waywardness in her style and an ignorance of 
convention in the process of her delineations; but the result is so ani- 
mate and warm, that we must acknowledge the creative hand in these 
apparently eccentric touches, which nevertheless are obedient to a higher 
law than is recognised by a whole army of story-writers.’” 

“'That’s good, that’s very good, Mr. Chantrey. She was a bit eccen- 
tric. Yes, yes, that is good,” said Ben, much relieved, and smacking 
his lips freely after a sip of gin-punch. 

“*We gather from the short and modest preface that this is a post- 
humous work. A humble but real genius has past from among us, 
and we knew not that she was among us. May she rest in peace! She 
herself, we believe, was unaware of the gifts she possessed, and laid 
down her pen dejectedly when the work was done. Praise cannot en- 
courage or censure pain her now; she is beyond them both; but the 
public, whom we invite to read this work, will sorrow with us for the 
premature close of a career which was so bright with promise.’” 

He laid down the paper and gazed aslant at the blank door-panels 
vacantly and thoughtfully; no one disturbed him. 

“ Egad,” he muttered twice or thrice, “I can’t recognise the poor 
woman; it goes beyond me.” 

What! the same little woman, sir, who was so timid, so shrinking; 
looked such a mere mouse beside a strong-minded female? What, eh, 
old Jos Chantrey, bethink you, can this be true?—genius! promise! 
career! public sorrow! Why, she was a perfect fool about her two boys. 
He used to treat her like a child. Egad, had he only known she was a 
genius, an author! Was this the poor woman he used to appal by 
standing at the room-wall, where he could be heard by the two hard 
old spinsters next door, screaming and clapping his hands violently, that 
they might think his wife was beating him? Good heavens, a genius? 
What is a genius? Dora was not a great woman, or a fine woman, or 
a saucy woman, or a loud woman, or a woman of spirit, or an im- 
proper woman. Her eyes did not shine; her voice was low and weak; her 
talk was simple, and not always sensible; her advice was worthless; she 
seldom laughed at his jokes. When was it? how was it? what was it? 

“Davy!” he said. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Ben!” 

“Yes, Mr. Chantrey.” 
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Old Chantrey raised his tumbler solemnly: “ Here’s in memory of 
the poor mistress! May she rest in peace!” 

David stood up and repeated, “ Here’s to her memory.” 

“TJ drink the poor mistress’s health,” said old Ben with feeling, just 
as if she was with them yet. 

David Chantrey had not sufficient experience of publishers, books, 
or the public, to estimate the true indications of “success,” and the 
reader may justly conclude that he was somewhat too sanguine, too 
generous in his colouring, too demonstrative in his zeal. 

“ Above all things, no zeal,” said the greatest diplomatist the world 
ever saw; by which he did not mean any want of zeal in re, only in 
modo, It is the hay and stubble, which, burning out, leaves a dismal 
charred plain. It looks so eminently silly in the first place, and no 
wise man will despise demeanour and effect. It leads to anticlimax, 
and secures disappointment among one’s friends; but it also, in many 
instances, absolutely interferes with substantial success. Cunning busi- 
ness men observe the weakness, and play upon it ; they study to kindle 
it, and trade on your foolish anger and raptures. No zeal, no zeal. 
Women mar business from their impulse and volubility; your Red-In- 
dian or Turk calls it foolish, contemptible, and effeminate; and they are 
right. In family matters I don’t say but it is allowable and commend- 
able. If a man be in love and prosper in his suit, or if he discover 
some morning that he is the father of twins, I care not if in the bosom 
of his home he take a summerset of joy; but for David trumpeting his 
family triumph before it is achieved, hollooing with self-congratulation 
before he is out of the wood—this zeal is emphatically unwise. 

True, since his mother’s death he has displayed marvellous perse- 
verance and steadiness of purpose; he has sacrificed much legitimate 
pleasure, and endured many privations, with a devotion which in a 
young man will find many admirers. He has paid ill-advised visits to 
publishers, to invite their attention to this forlorn Ms., and of course 
excited prejudice by the very inducements he laid before them. Hard, 
very hard is it, when the heart is beating with anxiety, to temper the 
voice and select calm words, such as men employ when the pulse is 75; 
hectic words slip in and betray us. 

He has had literary introductions and letters of general recommen- 
dation from men who never read the Ms. Armed with these introduc- 
tions and letters, he thought the river was bridged, and that he had 
nothing to do but walk over, as if hard business men will do any thing 
for a friend’s friend, or cede a step out of mere politeness, or forego 
their jealous personal interest without a most suspicious and unceremo- 
nious inspection. Moreover, an article which is attended with so much 
solicitation and introduction seems to require it; and hard business 
men, who believe every thing to be bad that is not proved to be good, 
readily arrive at an unfavourable foregone conclusion. 

David grew wiser with failure, and at length approached his man in 
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the same cold civil spirit with which he was invariably received. He 
sent in the Ms. to a stranger upon its own merits, and made short work 
of the introduction—just a line saying what the work was, and what he 
expected. How different was it from that eager appeal cooked by the 
poor authoress and him! They were both infants in business, and would 
have thrown discredit upon an Jvanhoe or a Westward Ho. 

His last bold venture with the stranger was attended with signs of 
animation. He received an offer. With every acknowledgment that 
the novel contained merit, it was felt to be low and depressing, &c.; 
notwithstanding which serious disadvantages the firm were willing to 
publish the work on half-risks, half-profits, and named the necessary 
advance which should be placed in their hands. In brief, David re- 
fused the offer and demanded the Ms.; upon which better terms of the 
same nature were offered. He held out, and carried off the Ms.; upon 
which reasonable terms were offered, and then he accepted. He was 
out of pocket about 50/.; and let that 50/. be represented to ladies and 
gentlemen who live at home at ease as the same multiplied by 100/. 
He sold his watch, his books, and every valuable chattel which belonged 
to him from better times; he gave up every personal enjoyment, 
broke off certain expensive ties, which gave him some months’ heart- 
ache to do; haunted the office of his paper to get work; and made up 
the monstrous sum—fifty chinking beautiful sovereigns; a sum, I say, 
for which I could hire a man to-morrow to assassinate Lord Palmerston. 
He handed all over to the publisher, who, good trusty man, pushed the 
Ms. into type in six weeks. 

Its birth was attended with misfortune. Mudie the autocrat took 
the minimum quantity; certain critics friendly to the publisher were 
either sick or out of town; there were several books of importance out 
the same week, and of course the more important literary journals were 
too full to notice so humble an applicant. It hung fire therefore at first, 
and the publisher shook his head, and the publisher’s shopmen were 
very curt, and treated David’s presence as he called at the office occa- 
sionally with a certain civil slight which we all understand. 

“ Sneer on, sneer on,” thought David. “It is not my mother who 
is sitting here, and that’s well. Her book shall live in spite of you.” 

If I could afford it, I should retain a needy man of genius to sup- 
ply my deficiency, and, in some measure, do justice to the pathos, 
the pride, the glory of that morning, when that good-hearted and 
worthy young man was looking over the papers in the penny newsroom 
in Leicester Square, with threepence-worth of coffee before him and 
twopence-worth of roll-and-butter, and perceived before his dazzled eyes 
a review in the * * * *, 

Sun, moon, and heavenly bodies! did he himself write that notice in 
his sleep, infuse his own heart’s glow unto it, slip it into the kind old 
editor’s box, and then awake, wholly unconscious, to have a supper of 
hot potatoes and sausages in Vinegar Yard? 
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There it was, in good black print. He read it over. He read it 
twice. He felt disposed to read it backwards. Poor little sickly blue, 
are you stirring in your grave? are you laughing in the flowers he has 
planted over you? Can you see it? can you read it? Is it a dream? 

“God bless ’em for it!” he murmured devoutly; so that the fat gen- 
tleman opposite no doubt took the benison to himself, and the three 
young men behind him looked gratified. 

Up sprang David, forgetting to pay for his coffee and roll, till he 
was nearly collared by the skinny little waiter at the door. Off he 
strode. He ran to his publisher. 

“T’m a fool!” he said, as he came to the street. “Let me seem 
cold; they shall not see what I feel.” 

The injustice of his feelings towards his publisher cannot fail to be 
observed here. Because homely business men who have known him for 
a few months don’t carry as big a heart as he, and are loth to glory in 
unproved wares, he feels his mother’s memory insulted. 

“He loomed into the shop with dilated form,” as say the novelists. 
At the door was a carriage; at the counter within was a liveried ser- 
vant, calling for three copies of the mother’s book; 4/. 14s. 6d. paid 
down. Whilst he waited in the shop up drove another carriage, 
and two more copies were bought; 3/. and odd. Spinning over the 
counter, sir, like a whaleline went his mother’s book; at least so he 
thought. His publisher indeed received him with very moderate con- 
gratulations and very tempered admissions; but all that was a mere 
bucket of water upon a blazing forest. 

Yes, he was like his dead brother too, this lad of sinew and heart 
—too hot, too hasty, too much zeal. He'll never win a Derby. 

It was returning from this triumph that David met the Honourable 
Walter De Lindesey; and we know the rest. 

Then he said to himself, “I will wait—I will not return to that 
cursed place” (meaning his most respectable publisher’s handsome offices) 
“fora month. I will put all this out of my mind, and give the book 
time to make its sensation; then I will return and demand the acknow- 
ledgment which they can no longer refuse.” 

We have vowed to record David Chantrey’s weaknesses as well as 
his virtues; and we shall now confess something never told to mortal 
soul—a silly impulse of superstition he gave way to, and which must 
subject him to temporary contempt. 

He took boat to Greenwich before he returned home, and he walked 
up through the lonely town till he came to * * * Church, and he leant 
against the railing. Close by was a grave, with a headstone—IN MEMORY 
or DorA, WIFE OF JOSHUA CHANTREY, THIS STONE WAS ERECTED BY 
HER Son, Davip CuantreEy. The grave was smiling, as it were, with 
flowers. ‘ Mother, darling mother, I have done it!” 

We have no patience with such foolery. By heavens! the big booby 
burst out crying, his forehead against the rails. 
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Glimpses. 





WE move along the beaten track, 

The even groove, the iron way; 

Well engineered and smooth and straight, 
Machine-trod both by night and day. 


Each angle moulded to a curve, 
Each zigzag to a cloven line; 
With gradients nicely calculate 
To modify each rude incline. 


That unimpassioned, joyless route— 
That uninspired, material goal 
Whereto we tend, with force propelled 
By circumstance’s dull control. 


Yet, moving on, we risk a sigh, 
And wistful-glimpse the broad champaign; 
Its gleaming swells and hollows dusk, 
Opaque with woods or gold with grain. 


Those tinted sunsets on the moors— 
Those leafy, devious country lanes 
Trodden by reapers, singing free 
Beside their sircharged amber wains. 


Thatched homesteads starred with jessamine, 
Whose thresholds we shall never cross; 

And hanging orchards down the slopes, 
Red-fruited still, hedged round by gorse. 


Those thinning birches, auburn-leaved, 
That drooping sweep the meadows: wide; 
And upland plains, where, warm in light, 
Pasture the white sheep side by side; 


Those goat-tracks o’er the heather hills, 
Where never foot of ours shall fall, 
Crushing the purple blossoms down— 
Blue sky and sunshine over all; 
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Those ferny paths through copses green, 
With russet undergrowth perplext, 
Sleepy and cool, though fervid June 
Dazzles each bark with silver flecks. 





In warm eves, when the meadow-sweet 
Cloys the still air, oh never we, 
Where birds sing out strange choruses, 
Shall loiter, listening tearfully ; 





Nor by the runlet—flashing, frothed, 
Leaf-shadowed, pebble-bedded—pace; 
Nor by the glens, that slip and slide 

Through rigid hills with pliant grace. 


O nameless fields, that lie in light! 

O untracked paths, aye winding on! 

O nooks, deep-sunk in turf and fern! 

O homesteads, glimpsed, desired, and gone! 


Uplands of Thought, serene and fair 

Beneath the blue; cool lyric streams, 

And vistas, whence chameleon Art 

Gleams scintillant through umbraged dreams; 


Defiles of Science, boring through 
Hill-chains of knowledge unexplored; 
And mossy hamlets, ’neath whose thatch 
Love finds its hearthstone and its lord. 








Treadmilled in route and scope and end, 
Oh, passing well indeed that we 

These insights have!—they loose the thrall 
And yoke of our captivity. 


And close against that hard straight line, 
The Present—clear to sense and sight— | 
They subtly trace a perfect curve— 

The outgoings of the Infinite! 
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English Dragoons and their Horses. 


In one of the pleasantest, because one of the most tolerant, books that 
was ever produced by a clergyman’s pen,* the author tells us that when 
showing a certain French Curé the wonders of London, after a short 
pause in front of‘Northumberland House, he and his guest “passed 
along Parliament Street, gazing with no little wonder at the mounted 
sentries at the Horse Guards,” whilst “extolling the genuinely military 
aspect of the finest heavy cavalry in the world.” Which of us Londoners 
who has ever had to “do” Babylon the Great in company with either 
the traditionary country cousin or the inevitable “distinguished fo- 
reigner,” has not been guilty of the same little piece of metropolitan 
vanity, when opposite two men in armour at the head-quarters of the 
army? Let us say what we like, we who inhabit London are all,—old 
and young, rich and poor,—proud of those two mounted soldiers that 
appear to stand for ever on each side of the entrance to St. James’s 
Park; and the most inveterate financial reformers amongst us feel 
almost at peace with the income-tax when we have gazed our fill at 
the helmets, cuirasses, leather breeches, big boots, sheepskin-covered 
saddles, and splendid black horses of “the finest heavy cavalry in the 
world.” No true Cockney, whatever else he may omit of the lions 
throughout the capital, ever failed to show these mounted sentries to 
the yokel relative or the “ Mossoo” friend he happened to be escorting 
through the metropolis. And have we not all, when thus acting the 
cicerone, although secretly proud of these sons of Anak, pretended to 
be merely looking at them as if we took little or no interest in their 
appearance? How many of us have pretended, as did the reverend 
writer, to “set our watch by the old clock,” whilst the real cause and 
reason of our halt was to have another good stare at our beloved Life 
Guards, or to see what effect their arms, horses, and general splendour 
would have upon the relation from Somersetshire or the acquaintance 
from the Boulevard des Italiens? The author of the Zen Days in a 
French Parsonage is by no means singular in his admiration of “ the 
finest heavy cavalry in Europe;” and we can well imagine how much 
his French friend, M. le Curé Doyen,—what we should call the Rural 
Dean,—of Varennes in Argonne, must have been astonished with the 
general appearance and turn-out of our British Household Cavalry. 

It is always an ungracious task to dispel a popular illusion ; but in 





* Ten Days in a French Parsonage. By the Rev. G, Musgrave. Sampson 
Low, Son, and Marston: London, 1864, 
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these days of plain speaking and plain writing it is often necessary 
to do so. To the military man who has seen cavalry on active ser- 
vice there can be no greater absurdity than to imagine that, as warfare 
is conducted in the present day, our squadrons of “Blues” or Life 
Guards would be of the slightest use in the field. If, indeed, an enemy 
already landed in England was to give due notice, that upon a cer- 
tain day and at a given hour he would await on Hounslow Heath or 
Salisbury Plain the “finest heavy cavalry in the world;” if that finest 
heavy cavalry were taken down by train, their horses well stabled all 
night, and well fed in the morning; there can be no doubt but what, 
man for man and troop for troop, the “ Household Brigade” would give 
an uncommonly good account of its opponents. Nay, we would go 
farther, and allow that even at the odds of three to two, or two to one, 
the strong right arms of our English giants, and the weight of their 
splendid horses, would bear down all before them. But in modern 
land-warfare the battle is to the swift, not to the strong; and if a 
battery of rifled cannon had to be charged over a mile or more of 
ground, we should find that cavalry composed of heavy men six feet 
high and stout in proportion, to say nothing of the heavy armour they 
wore and the pampered condition of their horses, was not exactly the kind 
of force with which to effect such charges as our famous light brigade 
made at Balaclava, or as the 7th Hussars, under Colonel Sir William 
Russell, made when, during the Indian Mutiny, they followed the enemy 
for twenty-four miles, and drove him over the Taptee, after having fought 
him hand to hand in the very middle of that deep and rapid river. 

The fact is that, however showy they may be to look at, heavy 
cavalry at the present day are utterly useless, save for purposes of 
parade. Nothing can be finer than the Life Guards or Blues forming 
part of our public processions, such as when her Majesty goes to open 
Parliament, when escorting the Prince of Wales from Marlborough 
House to St. James’s Palace for a drawing-room, or when going through 
a field-day in Hyde Park. But who can for a moment imagine the 
heavy black horses, the big boots, the shining cuirasses in the Crimea? 
Could either the men, or the animals they ride, ever find their way to 
India? What would be the consternation in the Windsor, Knightsbridge, 
or Albany Street Barracks, if any one of these showy corps were ordered 
to embark at Gravesend for foreign service? Surely, unless London, 
and London barracks, and London hay, straw, and oats, as well as 
London beef, bread, and porter, could be taken with them, no military 
authority would dare to send these modern men-at-arms. out of the 
United Kingdom. Their neighbours of the Foot Guards would be 
much less astonished at being ordered to the Gold Coast or to Sierra 
Leone, than the Household Brigade would at having to march from 
London to Liverpool, and there embark for six months’ garrison duty 
in Dublin. 

And yet these same Life Guards went through portions of the 
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Peninsula campaign; and both corps, as well as the Blues, left. their 
mark at Waterloo. This is no doubt true; but fighting in 1816 was 
not what it is in 1865; nor can the hardships of a few weeks’ campaign 
in Flanders be compared with those which our army went through be- 
fore Sebastopol. We don’t for a moment doubt but what the pluck of 
every soldier in the Household Brigade is as good now as it was fifty 
years ago; but what is the use of courage, if a man is not trained how 
to use it? Imagine for a moment a Life-Guardsman attacked by one of 
the Cossacks, which all who served in the Crimea must remember so 
well; or by one of those fanatic fighting devils, the Indian Sowars, who 
made themselves so famous during the great mutiny year. What living 
targets would both heavy horse and man present to the -restless active 
irregular, mounted upon what we should regard as a mere pony. How 
the Cossack could turn and twist and evade his gigantic enemy, dealing 
wounds with lance, bullet, and sword, until the heavy horseman was by 
sheer fatigue defeated. The fight would be something like a steam 
gun-boat, armed with a swivel 300-pounder, attacking one of the old 
sailing three-deckers. If the line-of-battle ship could get near her 
enemy, the latter would be run down by force of weight; but the gun- 
boat, like the Cossack or Sowar horseman, would take good care to keep 
out of the way, and the larger vessel, like the Life-Guardsman, would 
have to give in, or else be riddled by the shot of her adversary. 

It is a singular fact that although India, the only foreign station 
to which we ever send cavalry, requires, on account of the small- 
sized horses of the country, that none but small and light men should 
be sent there as dragoons, we are ever committing the error of enlisting 
men that are far too heavy in all our mounted corps. Thus when the 
9th Lancers were sent out to India in 1841-42, it was found almost 
impossible to mount the greater part of the regiment, on account of 
the men being so tall and so heavy; and, when mounted, the horses of the 
country looked like ponies under them. The reason for this was that 
the present Lord Rosslyn, who commanded the regiment for many years 
before it went to the East, took great pride in making the corps as 
much as possible like the “ Blues,” and would enlist none but tall men. 
So long as the 9th remained in England, and could get large horses, 
nothing could be finer than the appearance they made; but once they 
were sent to India, a great number of the men were positively useless, 
for the very simple reason that they could not get horses large enough 
to mount them. And the very same result was witnessed during the 
great Indian Mutiny, when the Ist, 2d, 3d, and 7th Dragoon Guards 
were sent off in a hurry to the East. Nothing could have looked bet- 
ter, or have made a finer appearance, than these corps did in England; 
but once in India, the figure these big dragoons made riding on what 
were to them very small ‘horses, was most absurd: they looked as it 
they were riding on ponies. Not so the 7th and 8th Hussars. These 
two corps were composed of particularly small men,—small, at least, for 
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the English cavalry,—and from the very first day they were mounted 
looked well and fit for service. 

As with our men, so with the horses they ride: size and show are 
the two great objects looked for in mounting all our cavalry. To have 
the highest animals that can be procured for the regulation price, and 
to have them groomed and turned out for a show-parade, appear to be 
all that is looked for in our cavalry regiments. As to whether our 
horses could rough it on service, or what condition they would be in dur- 
ing a campaign; these are considerations which never seem to enter the 
head of our military authorities. Enough for the day is the evil thereof. 
The way in which our cavalry horses have always gone to the bad on 
service is a matter of history; and yet year after year we fill up our 
ranks with the half-bred gelding at 307, an animal which never could, 
and never will, stand any hard work, and which if taken out of his 
comfortable stable always falls off in condition. Every real cavalry 
officer in England knows that if our mounted troops were to go on 
service to-morrow, it would be the old story of the Crimea over again. 
There is not in the English army a single cavalry regiment, in no regi- 
ment is there a single troop, in which nine-tenths of the horses would 
not be entirely unfit for service after six months of rough work in the 
field; and this in spite of our English system of “ stable-duty,”—that is, 
grooming and feeding the troop-horses,—which is more perfect, and in 
which all the officers take much more pains, than in any other European 
army. ‘The fault lies in the system of providing horses for our cavalry; 
these animals being, except for show-parades and home-work, utterly 
useless for any military service; and this, too, when we might mount 
our cavalry upon the best and hardiest horses in the world. 

All those officers who were in the Crimea must remember the cavalry 
corps, the 10th Hussars and 12th Lancers, that arrived at Sebastopol 
from India vid@ the Red Sea and Alexandria, and brought with them 
their Arab or Persian horses. For all purposes of actual service these 
two regiments were the very picture of what cavalry ought to be. The 
men were small, light, and active; the horses were hardy little stallions, 
which good or bad forage, or even none at all, seemed to keep equally 
in good condition. Rain or sunshine, day or night, green grass or hay, 
oats, barley, or beans, nothing appeared to come amiss to these animals. 
They never appeared to knock up, and were always ready for work. 
From Lord Raglan down to the youngest officer in camp, every one said 
that they had never seen any regiments so exactly like what cavalry 
corps ought to be; and although they had come from Bombay and 
Madras respectively in steamers up the Red Sea to Suez, had been de- 
tained in Egypt with very indifferent forage, had changed three times 
since they left India the kind of grain on which they were fed, they 
landed in the Crimea quite as fit for service the very next day as if they 
had just come out of their Indian cantonments. It would be naturally 
thought that after the excellent qualities these Arab horses had shown, 
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and after the utter uselessness of the ordinary English cavalry horse 
when obliged to rough it had been so thoroughly proved, the trial 
would at any rate be made of keeping these two corps mounted upon 
the Arabs, and introducing this breed of horses at least into some 
of our light cavalry corps. Not so. After the fall of Sebastopol these 
two regiments were ordered home; but were not allowed to bring 
their horses with them. The time for use was past, and the day for 
show-work had returned. The Arab horses of both corps, altogether 
some twelve hundred in number, were sold for a mere song in the 
Crimea and at Constantinople, the 10th Hussars and 12th Lancers 
being sent home to be remounted upon the regulation 30/. half-bred 
gelding,—an excellent animal for a field-day in Hyde Park or the 
Phoenix, but much worse than useless when obliged to rough it on ser- 
vice. These Arab, or more properly Persian horses, had cost the go- 
vernment of India 50/. a-head when landed at Bombay and Madras as 
five-year-olds ; they had since been broken-in, trained, and fitted for 
the ranks; every animal had cost at least 30/. to bring from India to 
the Crimea; but, rather than take them to England, the military au- 
thorities had them sold at an average of less than two hundred francs, 
8/. sterling, each. Thus it is that in every thing connected with the 
army the showy is preferred to the useful. It might be supposed that 
the opportunity of having two full regiments of light cavalry ready 
mounted upon the hardy active stallions of the East, and already more 
than two-thirds of the way from India to England, would have been 
thought an excellent occasion at any rate to make the experiment whether 
this kind of horse would suit our cavalry on home service. But it was 
otherwise ordered. Our cavalry colonels, who are almost invariably 
wealthy men, don’t like small horses, because such animals would involve 
having a shorter and lighter class of men; real light cavalry men don’t 
look well, or don’t make such a show, in the ranks as big heavy fellows, 
mounted on dull but large horses. Being generally rich and influential, 
our cavalry colonels are allowed very much their own way ; and, through 
their influence, and that of our cavalry generals combined, the horses of 
these two regiments were all sold off, although nine-tenths of them 
were fit for at least a dozen years’ service of any kind. 

Truly in the matter of the remounts for cavalry do “they manage 
these things better in France.” When the horses of these two English 
corps were sold off, many of them were quietly purchased by the French 
Intendance Militaire—an organisation which is much as if our Commis- 
sariat and Pay Departments were amalgamated—and the experiment 
made as to whether they would suit for the French light cavalry on 
home service. They were found to answer so well, that by degrees 
nearly all the twenty-one regiments of French light cavalry,—ten of 
hussars, ten of Chasseurs & Cheval, and one of Chasseurs a Cheval de la 
Garde, were mounted upon stallions brought either from Algeria, Asia 
Minor, Syria, or Egypt. The French plan is, that when one of their 
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corps is sent to Algiers, the men leave their horses behind them in 
France ; and when it returns, they bring with them horses purchased 
in Africa, which are all stallions, and of almost the very same breed as 
that upon which our cavalry in Western and Southern India are mounted. 
By degrees almost every light cavalry corps in the French army has thus 
been remounted ; and the consequence is, that although their men are 
not nearly as good horsemen, nor do either officers or soldiers under- 
stand or care for horses half as much as in our own mounted regiments, 
our neighbours have now a body of light cavalry which for hard work, 
and roughing it on service can hardly be equalled in Europe, and cer- 
tainly not surpassed. 

Our light cavalry on home service is, in fact, nothing more than 
heavy cavalry with a different dress. In full marching-order there are 
very few of our hussars that ride less than eighteen stone, and this with 
horses of a stamina not equal to more than half that weight. Let any 
one who has a friend amongst the cavalry officers stationed at Alder- 
shot ask leave to go round the stables even of our smartest regiments, 
after an ordinary field-day—at which, be it remembered, the men do not 
carry their heavy kit—and mark how knocked-up the horses are; this 
too with careful grooming, excellent stables, the best of feeding, and 
every possible care taken of them. What would become of these horses 
after a three-months’ winter campaign, with the sky for their covering, 
wet ploughed fields for their beds, and food picked up how and when 
it could be obtained? Nay, how even in England would these horses 
stand four field-days instead of two in the week? 

To bring over horses from India on which to mount our light 
cavalry is of course out of the question. If, however, regiments re- 
turning from that country, and coming, as it is now proposed by 
Government all our troops should do for the future, vid the Red Sea 
and Egypt, were to bring their horses with them, we should gradually 
but surely improve greatly the whole of our dragoon regiments, and in 
time should have the best-mounted cavalry in Europe. Nor could a 
better timg than the present be selected for the experiment, as we 
believe that it is intended by the authorities to bring back from the 
East one cavalry regiment every year for the next ten years, sending 
out a perfect corps every twelve months to that country. It would 
at any rate be worth while to try how these horses would answer in 
England. 

An objection might certainly be made to the expense of transporting 
these horses to this country; but it would even be better to have fewer 
cavalry better mounted than a larger number whose horses were pretty 
certain to prove useless when sent on service. Nor do we believe, if a 
fair comparison were made of what one horse and the other could do, 
that the Arab, or Persian, horse would prove the more expensive animal 
in the end, even if the cost of his transit from India was put on the 
debit side. That some change in the mode of mounting our cavalry 
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must be very soon attempted is very certain, for the simple reason that 
the kind of animal we require for our regiments at home is becoming 
daily more and more difficult to obtain. 

Of late years the competition at the English as well as Irish 
fairs for all sorts of horses has made it almost impossible to procure 
the kind of animal required by our cavalry, and paid for at the regula- 
tion price. Those who know how difficult it is in these days to get a 
really good horse at any thing like a moderate price, will understand 
this when they remember that for 30/. a-head the Government expects to 
get sound and somewhat showy four-year-old horses, not less than fifteen- 
three in height, and with bone and bottom enough, a year later, to carry 
an average eleven-stone man, whose saddle, accoutrements, kit, and arms, 
in full marching-order, weigh at least seven or eight stone additional. As 
a matter of course the quality of our remounts in England gets yearly 
worse; and if our cavalry is not to be allowed to go to the bad alto- 
gether, the Government must either import horses from the East, or— 
as is done in Austria, Russia, and Italy—keep farms on which to breed 
and rear the remounts required for the service. To maintain an effi- 
cient cavalry with the horses that are now to be bought in England 
and Ireland for the regulation price, is an utter impossibility; and if 
the attempt is persevered in a few years longer, England will enjoy the 
distinction of having much worse mounted dragoons than any other 
army in either the Old or New World. 

But if we mount our men on Eastern horses, we must be content 
with considerably smaller animals than are now in use in the service; 
and to ride them we must have much lighter men than at present. 
No cavalry—at least no light cavalry—man, ought to be taller than 
five feet six; and he would be still more serviceable aninch shorter. It 
is surprising how much a very little extra length of limb adds to the 
wear and tear of a horse, as well as to the weight he has to carry. In 
light cavalry the first of all qualifications is speed and activity. With 
the rifles and rifled cannon now in use throughout the world, mounted 
men can never again be used either to break squares of infantry or to 
take guns; for whichever of these two arms they were used against 
would be able to reach and destroy them at far too great a distance to 
allow them to be of any use. At the battle of Solferino a regiment of 
Austrian hussars suffered greatly from a French battery of rifled field- 
pieces, at a distance little short of two miles. One by one the men 
were picked off by the French gunners with as great certainty as if 
they had been firing at a target only two hundred yards off. With 
weapons like these, it is idle to talk of hurling cavalry against artillery 
as of yore. In the warfare of these days dragoons may be used as 
videts, as skirmishers, and “feelers” of an army on the move; 
as baggage-guards, rear-guards, and more particularly to attack, 
follow and cut-up broken infantry; and capture the guns when an 
army has been routed. But to charge squares of infantry, or in an 
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attack upon batteries in position, dragoons can never again be used in 
Europe without an almost absolute certainty of defeat. It follows 
then that we have use for but one kind of cavalry; and that the more 
really “light” that cavalry is, the better service it will do when it has 
to work in earnest. To repeat a comparison already made, our heavy 
dragoons, big lifeguardsmen, and large horses ought to go the way of 
our wooden line-of-battle ships and all our sailing craft. Each was 
good and did excellent service in its day; but a brigade of our house- 
hold cavalry in these times would be as useless in the field as a fleet 
of wooden sailing-vessels would be at sea; and it is as absurd to incur 
the expense of the one as the other. Unless it be argued that the Life 
Guards and Blues are kept entirely and exclusively for show, the sooner 
these troops are turned into “lights,” and take their turn of any extra 
foreign duty as the footguards do, the better it will be for the service 
and for their own credit as soldiers; for, strange to say, during the last 
ten or eleven years—since the commencement of the Crimean war— 
every single regiment of cavalry in the British army has seen foreign 
service either in Turkey or in India; and not a few have dealt and re- 
ceived some hard knocks. Nay, some corps—the 8th Hussars, the 12th 
Lancers, and 17th Lancers—bear upon their records and their stand- 
ards the names of battle-fields notorious in history, which were fought 
both in the Crimea and during the Indian mutiny. The only excep- 
tions to these honourable banners are the Life Guards and Blues, which 
corps have never been out of England since 1816, and, save at a review, 
have never drawn their swords since the battle of Waterloo. 

In the English, of all other armies, we want and ought to have no 
cavalry whatever except Light Dragoons. “ Heavies” of all kinds and 
names are more or less utterly useless both in India and the Cape, the 
only countries where we are ever likely to have wars, the former being 
the only country where we shall ever send cavalry to be stationed. Such 
being the case, it clearly behoves us to train at home a force of this arm 
which will do us credit when it takes the field. But instead of this 
we have in our cavalry run altogether to show, and cast aside all that 
is useful if it does not add to the appearance of men and horses on 
parade. By reducing the height of our men, taking away all that is 
cumbersome and useless, and diminishing greatly the horse-gear, the 
weight of the saddles, and the absurdly large number of necessaries 
which the men have to carry in their valises, we might certainly bring 
down the average weight which our dragoons ride from eighteen or 
twenty stone to twelve or fourteen, which would very nearly double the 
actual efficiency of our cavalry in the field or on the march. What 
hunting-man who could possibly do so, would not diminish all he could 
in the weight his horse has to carry ? Or what master of hounds would 
not select light weights in preference to heavy men for his huntsman 
and whips? And yet when on service the troop-horse has to go 
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through much harder work than the hunter, with the addition that, 
whereas the latter seldom goes out more than twice a week, and is 
certain of a good stable and proper forage at the end of the day, the 
former is often at work without intermission for weeks together, and 
must eat what and how he can. 

It is curious how very little, if at all, the art of forming really good 
cavalry is known or practised in England. Take even the lightest regi- 
ments we have, and remark how worse than useless for service are all 
their arms, nearly all the clothing, and by far the greater part of their 
horse-furniture. Would any man in civil life who wished to undertake 
a journey on horseback, say from London to York, and with whom it 
was an object that his horse should be as fresh as possible at the end of 
each day’s work, ever dream of encumbering himself with trousers more 
or less tightly strapped down; a coat more or less tight fitting; a high 
muff cap, out of which hangs something that is always likened to—and 
called—* a jelly-bag”? Or would any man not recently escaped from a 
lunatic asylum, ever dream of adding to his encumbrances of dress by 
“cap-lines,” a chin-strap, a shabraque, a sabretash, or pouch-belts? 
Amongst the officers in our cavalry regiments are many first-rate men 
across country: did any body ever see or hear of any one of them coming 
to the cover-side with a military saddle or bridle on his horse? On 
the contrary, the very moment that parade, field-day, or review is over, 
every cavalry officer—even if riding out in uniform in the town where 
he is quartered—immediately has his military horse-gear changed for a 
hunting-saddle and plain bridle. 

There is no doubt that, not only cavalry, but soldiers of all arms, 
ought to be dressed in uniform, that is alike, and that uniformity 
in regimentals, whether the harness of men or horses, should be strictly 
observed, even to the most minute objects. But there is no reason why 
uniform should be made cumbersome, inconvenient, tight, and hateful, as 
it is in our army. And in cavalry there is double reason why both 
soldier and officer should have his limbs all free to use them as best he 
can when occasion offers. A cavalry soldier, when mounted, is never 
entirely at rest. He has his horse to manage, his arms to handle, his 
place to keep in the ranks, and his ear to keep open for the word of 
command. At one and the same time he has continually to exercise 
his individual judgment, and to obey orders as a unit of a number. A 
good dragoon must be an intelligent man, and be able not seldom to 
reason for himself, as well as to move himself and horse together as a 
machine. That a cavalry soldier can do this even encumbered as our 
men are, is proved every day; but it is equally true that if more free 
to move his limbs, and with a horse much less weighted than he now has 
at present, he would work very much better than he does. 

No light cavalry soldier should be over five feet five or six in height, 
nor should he weigh more than nine or ten stone. Hisclothing should 
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be made as easy as is consistent with a military appearance. The 
head-dress cannot be too light or too low. During the Indian mutiny, 
when our troops had such work to do as never was performed before 
by any Europeans in a tropical climate, the lancer caps, busbies, shakos, 
and helmets were universally put aside and replaced by forage caps. 
Perhaps the very best head-covering that could be adopted would be 
either a slight modification of the French /epi, or a hunting-cap made 
to look more military. Why any soldier, cavalry, artillery, or infantry, 
should have to carry about two head-dresses with him, is one of those 
wonders of military millinery which the next generation will read of 
with great scepticism. And yet we have known the officers of a hussar 
regiment who, not very many years ago, had to carry with them from 
place to place, dress and undress shakos, busbies and forage-caps. The 
head-dress of a soldier is an article of the utmost importance to him, 
more particularly in hot climates. If his head is well protected, he is 
an efficient soldier; if otherwise, he sickens and goes into hospital. Yet 
in India the white cap-cover has not been very long adopted by the 
whole army, and by many it is even now grumbled at as being un- 
soldierlike and slovenly. During the Indian campaign of 1857-58, the 
9th Lancers wore their forage-caps with white turbans round them; 
and no corps did better service, or suffered less from sunstroke. There 
is this to be said too in favour of the small English forage-caps now 
worn by all our cavalry regiments—it is a head-dress very popular with 
both officers and men; it is easily covered and adapted for the climate 
in which the regiment may be serving. In India it could be covered 
with white; in an English winter, with oilskin; in Canada, with a fur 
hood; it is cheaply renewed; always looks well; and does not suffer in 
appearance if knocked about. All the other cavalry head-dresses— 
helmets, fur caps called busbies, lancer caps, and suchlike—are, without 
exception, very ill adapted to any climate or any service, except that of 
a mild English spring day and a not over-long review. 

Next, and after the head-dress, comes the stock—that Prussian ‘abo- 
mination which found its way into our army some fifty years ago, at a 
period when nothing that was not German was deemed soldierlike, and 
which has stuck to us ever since, in spite of the many efforts that have 
been made to remove it. Can there be any thing which makes a man 
half-choked a better soldier than he who can breathe free and is not 
subject to apoplexy? It would seem so; for although every military doctor 
that has written upon the subject attributes a vast amount of sickness, 
of incapacity for military duty, and even many deaths, to this instru- 
ment of torture, the old institution remains—although with some modi- 
fications—as tightly as ever. Why it should be allowed to exist at all, 
after the evil it has done, is another of those English military mar- 
vels for which no man of ordinary sense can account. Let the reader 
who has always been accustomed to a turn-down shirt-collar, and very 
slight tie or scarf, try three or four hours on horseback with even the 
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easiest of military stocks on, and let him then record his feelings in 
a letter to the Zimes. Or still more, let him try a day’s hunting with 
the military abomination round his neck, and he will have some*idea of 
what an English cavalry—and infantry too for that matter—man suffers, 
for no earthly reason, save that certain elderly parties at the Horse 
Guards—no, not at head-quarters, but amongst the oldsters of the 
general officers—believe that without being bound round the neck, no 
fighting-man can look soldierlike. Any one who has ever gone through 
a hard day’s work on the moors, or who is given to river, pedestrian, 
or other exercise, will appreciate the difference of having the neck bound 
—even by a shirt collar—or left entirely free. The French military 
doctors assert—and no doubt with good reason—that the chief reason 
why the Zouave corps of their army so very seldom suffer from sun- 
stroke, in comparison with their troops of the line, is because the former 
have their necks.entirely free, whereas the latter is cramped—although 
in a much less degree than his English comrade—by the apoplexy-in- 
ducing stock. The annoyances of this detestable tormentor are better 
known to the dragoon than to the infantry man, more particularly when 
he is riding a rough-actioned horse; and there can be no doubt but 
what his efficiency and comfort would be increased ten-fold were it done 
away with. 

But if we abolish the stock, we should allow the soldier to wear 
what nature has provided for the protection of his throat, viz. the 
beard. Surely when the future historian of the present times comes 
to write an account of the dress, habits, and customs of this century, 
it will hardly be believed that we forbid those who have most want of 
a beard to wear it. Soldiers, sailors, and policemen are all obliged to 
shave, even in the midst of a non-shaving generation. Against so very 
absurd a custom it is useless to argue; for those who have felt the 
misery of being obliged to shave before being exposed to either great 
heat or great cold, and have felt the comfort of the beard when ex- 
posed to either extreme, will understand how senseless must be the old- 
fashioned prejudice which deprives our men of what would be their 
greatest comfort at home or abroad,—in the Hounslow barrack-yard, 
or under the Indian sun of Bengal,—and would do away with the sol- 
dier’s greatest misery at all times—that of being obliged to shave with 
the only instrument he can afford to use, a cheap razor. 

For the clothing of our cavalry we have not yet hit upon the right 
kind of dress. The present tunic is a most decided improvement alike 
upon the old swallow-tailed heavy dragoon garment, the gingerbread 
tawdriness of the hussar “dolman,” with hanging pelisse, and the 
scarcely decent bob-tailed coatees of the lancers and light dragoons. 
The Duke of Cambridge be praised, we have done away with not a few 
absurdities; but there remains yet a good cavalry dress to be adopted. 
I believe the best that could be invented would be a very long-waisted 
and large-made jacket, fashioned so as to cover the hips well, and yet 
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be free of the saddle, something of the make of the pelisse worn by the 
officers of the 15th Hussars years ago, before they went out to India. 
This should be made to wear open like a Zouave jacket, with a waist- 
coat underneath, which would give the dragoon much greater facility 
in the use of his arms and hands. The nether man should for all 
mounted duties wear the Napoleon boot, with hunting-spurs; for no 
man can either sit so close or ever look so well on horseback in any 
kind of trousers or overalls as he does with boots which come on out- 
side his “continuations.” In fact the very best horseman’s riding 
depends very much upon the make, shape, and material of what his 
legs are clothed in. Who could ever ride well to hounds in the most 
comfortable of trousers and boots? Why even the best hand across 
country would as soon think of going to a ball in the Balmorals he has 
for the moors, as to the cover-side in the garments called trousers! 
It is not in the natural fitness of things that men can ride well unless 
they have boots next their saddles; and we should not expect our 
troopers to do better than our fox-hunters. In fact, the day that 
we see the German element expelled, and the hunting system—the 
English riding of which every Englishman should be proud—introduced 
into our cavalry, that arm of the service will commence its first step on 
the road of improvement. 

Before arming the imaginary dragoon that we have now clothed, 
let us look at the fitness of his horse, gear, and trappings, of which 
there is not one thing that should be retained. The complicated use- 
less bridle which is now in use should give way to a plain black leather 
one, with a light but strong headstall for fastening up the horse; and 
to the headstall should be attached a twisted rope when on the march. 
Above all things we should do away with the absurdity of having one 
kind of bit for all horses, and at least half-a-dozen sorts of as many 
degrees of strength should be introduced into the service, so that the 
riding-master may be able to adapt the bridle to the mouth of the 
horse that is to be bitted. The abolition of the heavy saddles with 
great wooden trees, of the cumbersome useless shabraque, and of all 
the cheap finery with which our troop-horses are covered—as well as 
the tawdry lace which is supposed to ornament the officers’ horse- 
trappings—should follow. For these substitute a good plain hunting- 
saddle, covered with a neat uniform small saddle-cloth, and you will 
at once reduce the weight the horse has to carry by some hundred and 
twenty pounds,—no small matter when the animal has to go through 
a long march, often on very short commons. 

The arms of a light-cavalry man should be three. A curved sabre 
of the pattern used in our service before the useless cut-and-thrust 
weapon was introduced; a small light rifled and breech-loading car- 
bine; and a revolver in his belt to use when dismounted in action. The 
sabre should be always kept sharp as a razor, and should be sheathed 
in wood or leather, as are the sabres of all Oriental horsemen, and not 
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kept in steel to blunt and lose its edge. The late Captain Nolan— 
than whom there was no better authority on all questions connected 
with cavalry—was very decidedly of opinion that the curved sabre, if 
kept in proper order, was a very superior weapon to the cut-and-thrust 
sword, which, professing to do two things, does both exceedingly badly. 
It is far too crooked to be of any use in the thrust, and much too 
straight to give an effective cut. I have seen officers with good cavalry 
swords made by Wilkinson or Prosser give an occasional good account 
of an enemy; and the men, by sheer strength of arm, have often knocked 
down an opponent with their swords as they might have done with their 
bludgeons or sticks. But a fair effective cut with our present weapon 
is in most cases an utter impossibility; whereas Eastern horsemen can 
always defend themselves well, and in most cases attack with quickness 
and vigour with their curved sabres. After our officers or soldiers have 
gone through a campaign or two, they generally learn that for any 
weapon to be of use, it is not enough that it should be “ regulation.” 

All our dragoons are armed with carbines; but as yet the patterns 
introduced have been too heavy to use on horseback. No mounted man 
can manage his horse well, and at the same time load a carbine by the 
muzzle; and therefore all these should be breech-loaders, and should, 
when not in use, be carried slung across the shoulder, or rather behind 
the back, as do the men of the Cape Mounted Rifles and the Chasseurs 
@ Afrique. The carbine of a cavalry soldier is not very often used, but 
when of any use at all it is most useful. For this reason the weapon 
should be rifled, so as to be more accurate and to carry farther. The 
revolver in the belt should be carried merely in case that the man is 
dismounted in the field, as a means of saving his life when attacked. 

Mounted, dressed, and armed as we have endeavoured to sketch 
them, five hundred English Dragoons would be in truth of more use 
in a campaign than a thousand mufi-cap, tight-tunic, strapped-down, 
overall-wearing, badly-armed, big, heavy, so-called ‘“ Hussars,” who, 
though exceedingly handsome to look at, are generally found wanting 
in every requisite except British pluck when they take the field. 

But there almost would seem to be a tacit acknowledgment that 
our dragoons on home service are made and kept up for show and not 
for use. That they would charge as did the famous six hundred in 
“the valley of death,” there cannot be the slightest doubt; but it is 
equally certain that during a winter campaign their horses would die 
as did those of our cavalry before Sebastopol in 1854-55. In short, 
before either English dragoons or their horses become what they ought 
to be, a great and vital change in every thing except the courage of 
officers and men is absolutely necessary. A soldier who is wanting in 
either stout heart or strong arm is not worth much in his profession; 
but in these days of rifled canon and needle breech-loaders, something 
more than mere pluck is requisite, if the blow struck is to be felt by 
the enemy. 
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As a show-force our cavalry is splendid, but it has not the qualifi- 
cations to work out what would be required of it in any campaign where 
there was even a chance of hard service. Our dragoons are fine, brave, 
and devoted horsemen, but they have not in them that which makes 
the good light cavalry soldier; and the sooner the reform which will 
make them as good in their own speciality as our infantry, artillery, 
and engineers are respectively in ¢heir several branches, the better it 
will be for the service at large. An army with one arm wanting in 
many qualifications can never be deemed perfect, and we pay far too 
much for our land-forces to be content with any thing short of per- 
fection. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


TINDAL’S WINDFALL. 


Srx weeks passed away, and Horace’s sorrow began to subside. He 
missed his wife’s presence terribly; but his grief, which had been for 
some time most acute, gradually lost its poignancy, and he grew daily 
less callous to the cheering arguments of Anne Maggs, who had long 
ceased all reproachfulness, and who watched and waited on Horace with 
tender solicitude. The baby she declared to be a marvellous infant, 
in which opinion she was stanchly supported by Mrs. Molloy, who, 
from experience, was competent to speak on such a subject, and who 
did speak very frequently, and always in a strain of the most extrava- 
gant eulogium. 

“My own ’Gustus, Mr. Orris, were a fine child—sg fine, in fact, as 
at times I feared as I shouldn’t rear him, he was that ’ansome and 
big; but he was not to be compared to your blessed infant, which 
that child notices, sir, in a way as do surprise me, and me a mother, 
mind you.” ; 

So spoke the worthy landlady to her lodger on the morning of the 
sixth Monday after Horace’s loss; and the possessor of the phenomenon 
baby was well pleased to hear its praisessung. It was a strange feeling, 
that of being a father; and sitting alone in the dull evening in that 
comfortless first-floor, now more comfortless than ever, Horace would 
sit wondering—wondering what would come of it all; what would be 
his future—what would be the future of that little lump of life lying 
swaddled in its snug nest of soft warm clothing, watched by the kindly 
creature who had watched another infant but a few years back—an 
infant who had grown into a wilful strong-headed man, without a single 
friend to come and sit with him and help him through the long dull 
wretched evenings. 

He had despised Pulling, why he could hardly say; but he had 
looked upon him with a certain contempt, as, in fact, he had been in 
the habit of looking upon most people of his acquaintance, and they 
had not been altogether blind to this; and not rating the friendship 
of Mr. Horace Bentley at the same high value that he did himself, 
had: selected other companions of less supercilious manners. Melli- 
dew, hearing Horace had been educated as a surgeon, tried to get 
up an intimacy with him; but finding the young doctor had no time to 
cultivate the current literature of the day, and when asked his opinion 
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upon a recent poem which people were raving about, the surgeon replied 
that he could scarcely manage to get through a third of the Lancet 
every week, much less poetry and such trifles, Horace at once settled 
he was an idiot, and snubbed him as such very decisively. Any thing 
of Tennyson’s a trifle!’ There was sacrilege in the mere suggestion— 
so Horace thought. . 

Selfish not only in acts but in mind, the widowed lad had contrived 
to sneer away all who differed from him; and even among his own set 
he was unpopular, and generally considered a prig. His fidus Achates, 
Charley Tindal, even had dropped off from calling in Little Green 
Street, not entirely in consequence of Priscilla’s chilling manner, but 
from the repeated insults received at the hands of his protégé. Yes, he 
actually looked upon Horace as his proteye. He had introduced him to 
the public; he had been the means of procuring a situation for the hu- 
morous young essayist, the brilliant young man who was hiding his can- 
dle under a bushel; he it was who had put him up to a hundred useful 
things, had advised him as to what the public wanted, or better still, 
what the publishers did; he had shown how he should prepare his 
“copy” for the august eye of that severe judge Tatlow; and had given 
him hints about correcting his proofs and other trifles, which cost the 
generous Tindal nothing, but which, he argued, had been mainly instru- 
mental in placing Bentley on the high-road to fortune,—a high-road on 
which he cut his old friends when he met them. This was to a certain 
extent true; but the metaphorical “ high-road” suggested by Tindal was 
no other than St. Martin’s Lane, in which crowded thoroughfare Horace 
certainly had met his friend Charles, but in a convivial and demonstra- 
tive state by no means reputable in the middle of the day, and Horace 
had passed very quickly on to the opposite side of the street, but not 
too quickly to escape the lynx eyes of the indignant Tindal, who stared 
hard after him until his retreating form was lost amidst the cabbages 
of Covent-Garden Market, when fidus Achates turned into an adjoining 
hostelry, and spent a couple of maudlin hours alternately denouncing 
the pride and ingratitude of the viper who had avoided him, and tear- 
fully bewailing the gulf which had divided two once loving and con- 
genial souls. 

Somewhere in the corner of what Tindal was in the habit of striking 
very hard and calling his ‘‘ manly breast,” was something very nearly ap- 
proaching a tender heart. These fellows who are “nobody’s enemy but 
their own” very frequently possess organs of this sensitive nature; and 
though they have the greatest possible objection to repaying you that 
temporary loan, or to taking up that bill which was to be met as “safe 
as the Bank,” but which unfortunate circumstances invariably interfere 
with, to the extreme chagrin of the obliged friend, himself treated abomin- 
ably by parties indebted largely to him; still they occasionally do kind, 
unselfish actions, and by some burst of unexpected generosity partially 
obliterate the recollection of past misconduct. Loafing, idle, dodging, 
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underhand Charley Tindal had no objection to living upon his friends; 
but when it came to a question of going out of his way to help those 
friends, the vagabond adventurer would do it with ten times better 
grace than many a most respectable and philanthropic member of 
society. 

By one of those erratic slices of good-luck which are sometimes 
flung at the least likely mortals, Charley Tindal found himself up in 
the stirrups one fine morning. He awoke like the poet, and found 
himself famous, at least he found himself well off. Be it understood 
that the term “well off’ must be taken in a most limited sense. A 
noble lord would not have been well off with twenty times the sum 
that fell to the lot of the lucky Tindal; but four meals a day, a com- 
fortable lodging, and unpatched garments, had always appeared to the 
happy Charles as a combination of luxuries not to be dreamt of. But 
oddly enough, though whilst under the influence of cool reflection a 
decent competency appeared an impossible vision, when talking ot 
literary or other ventures, that Alnaschar Tindal would revel in the 
certainty of rapidly accumulated wealth; and whilst pining for a 
dinner would draw the very largest cheques on his imagination. Most 
of Charley’s relations had discarded him. He had borrowed from them 
so frequently and repaid them so seldom, that the Tindal family, differ- 
ing in many matters, were most united in one particular,—they one 
and all gave the cold shoulder to Charles. To have heard him speak 
of his relations, the listener would have imagined it to have been quite 
the other way; for Charley spoke of them in so independent and off- 
hand a fashion—though mysteriously mentioning the fact that he was 
closely allied to nobility—that his nearest friends scarcely knew any ot 
his relatives by name; and when the demise of Elizabeth Tindal ot 
Blackheath was chronicled in the Zimes, no one amongst Charley’s 
familiars imagined it was a relation of his, still less that she had left 
him a snug little income. 

He was far more surprised himself than any of his friends would have 
been, and blessed the memory of Aunt Betsy very fervently as he found 
himself the possessor of a portion of her property. The news soon got 
abroad, however; and Mr. Tatlow, on meeting the quondam sponge 
and borrower dressed in the most expensive black clothes, and carrying 
a silk umbrella with an ivory knob and most self-asserting tassel, was 
all ready with a set speech of congratulation, which Charles received 
with affable condescension. 

“ Mr. Tindal, I have known you long; I have always respected you. 
I am not a flatterer; but I will say this, I don’t know a man in whose 
good fortune I should more thoroughly rejoice than you. You were 
always a favourite of Mrs. Tatlow; she often inquires for you, speaking 
of you as ‘that droll creature.’ It is familiar, Mr. Tindal, but well 
meant.” 

Tatlow was a moist man, with a sleek round face and crisp mouse- 
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coloured hair, standing up straight from his round head. He had a 
habit of holding a pocket-handkerchief in his hand as he spoke, and he 
would twist and roll it about in his hands nervously. On the present 
occasion he was kneading his pocket-handkerchief with more than usual 
application, and Tindal eyed the process with inward discomfort. 

“T can’t say that I’ve been altogether so fortunate myself of late, 
Mr. Tindal. My little ventures have not been quite as successful as 
I could wish. I anticipated great things from The Boy Thug; but 
it didn’t do. The money I spent in engravings for Rondeletia, or the 
thunder-riven Obelisk, entirely swamped the small profits. I suppose 
you wouldn’t like to go in for a novelty in literature, would you—a 
decided novelty?” 

Tatlow had converted his pocket-handkerchief into the smallest 
possible cotton dumpling during this speech, and his round cheeks 
glistened again as he eyed the capitalist Charley. 

Now Tindal had always cherished a secret ambition. He had longed 
to be the proprietor of a “literary property.” There was something 
novel and enticing in the notion of being paymaster, and the purchaser 
of the kind of work he had never been able to turn out himself exactly, 
though with a little good-natured assistance here and there he had 
contrived to get his name on to the title-pages of one or two trifles; 
but to be a Meecenas—for he scorned the notion of vulgar profits alone 
—scemed a vision not to be dispelled on the instant, merely because 
Tatlow was proverbially unlucky; and a flush of pride arose to his coun- 
tenance, which was not lost on the observant printer. 

“T tell you what, Tatlow, I don’t believe in Boy Thugs, and such- 
like monstrosities.” He said this with the air of a high-class critic of 
the severe school. 

“No more do IJ,” exclaimed Tatlow on the instant, anxious to agree 
with his companion. Had Tindal declared his disbelief in any thing in 
the world, Tatlow would have expressed the same opinion; for he knew 
the secret desire of Charley’s soul, and saw the long-discarded pony- 
chaise of happier times looming pleasantly in the distance. 

“Tt is not my custom, as I believe is generally known, to take any 
thing in a morning,” said Tatlow ; “but as standing out here is incon- 
venient, and has on more than one occasion interfered with the public 
traffic, and: as my office is undergoing repairs and not pleasant to sit 
down in, perhaps it wouldn’t be altogether disagreeable, Mr. Tindal, if 
we were to walk in here, and discuss my notion over a glass of pale 
sherry and a biscuit.” 

The effect produced upon the waiter at Bigg’s coffee-house by Mr. 
Charles Tindal’s appearance was peculiar; and that functionary’s con- 
duct was eccentric, and to a stranger would have been inexplicable. 
Mr. Tindal had not been into that house for a considerable period. He 
had his own reasons for avoiding it, of course. The waiter—having 
vanished rapidly, and who now appeared bearing an omjnous strip of 
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paper—sidled up to his old customer, and placing the long list of un- 
paid-for articles before him, waited sternly for a liquidation. Tindal 
produced a purse which actually bulged with money; and the regal air 
with which he waved aside the proffered change sent up the spirits of 
the speculative printer like a sudden ray of sunshine. 

“Tatlow, old boy,” said the millionaire, as he picked the inevitable 
fly out of his substantial but nevertheless highly-chipped wine-glass, 
“T look towards you—here’s Mrs. T.’s good health, and also that of the 
little T.’s. William” (this to the waiter), “much as I admire flies in 
the abstract, considered in connection with sherry they are a nuisance, 
William.” 

“Really, sir,” replied the waiter, “I can’t say where they come 
from.” 

“Where they come from, William, is a matter of no moment; it’s 
where they go to, my friend. Tatlow, old boy, I consider this occasion 
worthy of something more festive than sherry. How is the appetite, 
Tatlow? Could you pick a bit of something?” 

Tatlow, with a squeeze at his handkerchief, said that perhaps, on the 
whole, a snack of something would not be objectionable; and the alert 
William speedily placed before the hungry pair a banquet of boiled 
beef (in a perfect pond of gravy), mealy potatoes, and two dark dabs of 
greens, all of which appetising items Tatlow and Tindal attacked forth- 
with. It was a sight to see the pair at their prandial operations. They 
spoke seldom, and passed the salt, pepper, and mustard to each other 
mechanically; Tatlow stowing away a sufficient allowance of the latter 
condiment to bring tears into the eyes of a bench of aldermen. The 
beef was rather underdone, and the gravy was a marvellously striking 
imitation of hot-water; the greens were tepid, and each potato a very 
Argus in point of eyes. But the two chop-house diners found fault with 
nothing, devoured every thing—Tatlow having three breads—and lolled 
back in anticipation of the cheese with the air of a couple of Luculluses. 
The cheese was pale but strong, and formed a fitting and highly diges- 
tive climax to the meal; and when Charley, in an authoritative voice 
commanded a pint of port, Tatlow felt that the periodical was as good 
as started, and stretched his legs and brushed up his stubbly hair in a 
state of supreme satisfaction. 

“Now, Tatlow, my boy, the idea?” asked Charley, as he held up his 
glass with the air of a connoisseur and nodded his head in approval. 

“ Low life, sir,” replied Tatlow in a deep whisper, with his hand to 
his mouth and an uneasy glance at an old gentleman opposite. 

Tatlow was a suspicious person, and imagined it not to be im- 
possible that the meek old gentleman might rush from the room and 
forestall him in the idea. According to Tatlow’s account many won- 
derful hits in the literary world had been originally suggested by him- 
self, but seized upon by the unscrupulous. 

“ Low life, eh?” rejoined Charley, with one eye screwed up, and the 
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other fixed musingly on the ceiling. “Hem! isn’t—a—isn’t low life 
rather what one might call—a—call—low?” He made a jump at the 
last word as the only one he could think of. 

“ According to how it’s done, my dear sir. People like it. A series 
of sketches, you know, done by a clever fellow, illustrated. Sketches 
from personal experience, and the title—” 

Here Tatlow (after again eyeing the meek old gentleman, who was 
eating haricot mutton in perfect peace, with the Morning Advertiser 
propped against the water-bottle) whispered into the capitalist’s ear, 
and, we are bound to say, the effect of the communication was striking. 
In fact, Tindal appeared almost overcome, and could for some moments 
only look at Tatlow and nod, Tatlow looking at Tindal and nodding 
too; which peculiar piece of pantomime must have been highly edifying 
to a third party. 

“ By George!” exclaimed Charley at last. 

“ Ah, thought you’d be struck,” replied the other with a self-satis- 
fied smirk. 

“ Struck !” exclaimed Tindal. “Here, William, another pint of 
port.” 

The second pint generally seals the bargain. Before a couple more 
glasses had disappeared, Charley Tindal had become part-proprietor 
of the proposed serial publication, descriptive of the manners and cus- 
toms of the dangerous classes;—the title, the marvellous, eye-catching, 
excitement-raising, hair-erecting title, to remain a mystery until such 
time as it would be politic to startle the reading public with its an- 
nouncement in newspaper columns and upon the hoardings of the 
metropolis. 

“But who’s to do it?” asked Tindal, reflectively, as he telegraphed 
for a toothpick. 

“ How do you mean do it?” 

“Do it?—write it.” 

“Oh, I see what you mean. Well, I haven’t thought of that,” said 
the speculator blankly. ‘ Rather important, isn’t it?” 

“Ye-es,” replied Tindal, rubbing his chin. “JZ couldn’t do it,” 
blurted forth the capitalist. 

“No, that I’m sure you couldn’t,” was the reply. 

There was a pause. Every thing had been thought of but the per- 
son who was to write the book. Tatlow had made up his mind who 
was to draw and engrave the pictures, who was to supply the paper, and 
what the cost of printing would be to a shilling. He was not partial to 
what he called literary gents, and certainly the literary gents were not 
partial to Tatlow. 

“ Oh,” he said, after a pause, “any body can do it.” 

The capitalist did not see things in the same light with Tatlow; and, 
emboldened by port wine and a fine indigestion, Charley spoke his mind, 

and told his partner some home truths, advocating the cause of litera- 
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ture in opposition to the publishing interest with an air of offended 
dignity. 

There was another pause, Charley using his toothpick proudly, 
and Tatlow falling back upon his pocket-handkerchief and mentally 
regretting his recent remark. But Charley was never known to be 
long vexed, and presently he passed the decanter to Tatlow, and, nod- - 
ding, said: 

“Bentley would have been the man.” 

“ An ungrateful young man, that.” 

“Ungrateful! I believe you. Look what I did for him.” 

“ Look what J did for him!” 

Horace had fed Tindal frequently at a time when meals were of 
moment to him, and had lent him money over and over again; he had 
rescued the wretched Tatlow’s madcap speculation from utter failure: 
but each of these worthies considered himself grossly ill-used by the un- 
grateful person they had done so much for. 

“ A proud, conceited, stuck-up chap, J call him,” exclaimed Tatlow, 
draining the last drop of the port. 

“Yes; but just the party for the—” 

“ Hush!” ejaculated Tatlow, thinking Charley was about to breathe 
the title of the wondrous novelty. 

“Oh, bother,” rejoined Tindal putting on his hat. 

It was a delicious new sensation for Charley to be able to bully 
Tatlow. Time was when he had spoken to that small tyrant with bated 
breath, and taken his trifling remuneration very gratefully; when the 
private-room of the proprietor had seemed a chamber of horrors where 
a dreadful ogre sat with his jaws distended, ready for unlimited “ copy.” 
But Fortune’s whirligig had reversed their positions, and whilst the 
- wretched incompetent scribbler Charley sat aloft in the elevated car, 
Tatlow was doomed to a lower sphere, and looked up in awe to the in- 
heritor of Aunt Betsy’s property. 

Casting aside all recollection of past snubbings, Tindal determined, 
at all events, to seek out Horace, and make him the offer. So he paid 
the bill; and parting with Tatlow (whose last injunction was that 
the title shouldn’t be mentioned to a soul), started off for Horace’s 
lodgings. 

Horace was thinking of him as his knock was heard at the door. 
Tindal had been knocking at a good many people’s houses lately, and 
had at length acquired an elaborate rap, which he considered highly 
effective; but he knocked very gently at Mrs. Molloy’s, for the shadow 
of death was on that dismal threshold, and he shuddered as he looked 
into the darkened passage. Horace felt a strange thrill at the announce- 
ment of the visitor; and, as he grasped his old acquaintance’s hand, 
the tears started to his eyes. Nor were they altogether absent from 
Charley Tindal’s. They avoided the one painful subject, and chatted 
upon congenial topics. It was not until the candles were lighted, how- 
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ever, that Horace observed the great change for the better in his visitor’s 
appearance. 

“Why, Tindal, you look a tremendous swell,” he exclaimed, examin- 
ing Charley’s garments critically. 

“Why, you see, Bentley, I—a—lI’ve come into a little property, not 
much, but sufficient for my modest wants. Hem! I owe you a trifle, 
which shall be repaid every penny. By the way, how’s the work? are 
you overburdened?” 

Horace had neglected his work a good deal. Shortly after his in- 
troduction to Julia he had become to a certain extent idle, sitting with 
his pen in his hand dreamily gazing at vacancy, and wondering if she 
would read his effusions when they appeared in the magazine. Then, 
after a very little thought, he would arrive at the most uncomfortable 
conviction that she would never sce what he was about to write; that 
she would read nothing but something of a theatrical tinge; for was not 
her mind bordered by the proscenium, which was the material frame of 
the pictures in which she formed a living figure? Then why not take 
to dramatic writing? he would argue with himself. No; it was too pre- 
carious; and he was sure Girdlestone (who was a most superstitious 
man) would never bring out the work of a writer who had been so pecu- 
liarly unfortunate with his first attempt. He was obliged to confess, 
unwillingly enough, that Julia had no very elevated literary taste. She 
had given it as her opinion that a farce of Fipley’s, in which she had. 
sustained six characters, danced three dances, sung four songs, and 
changed her dress nine times, was the best-written comic drama of the 
day. He had a lively and painful recollection that the dialogue of this 
monstrosity had been ungrammatical, clumsy, and coarse; that the 
principal witticisms for the comic man had been the frequent repetition 
of the word “walker,” which is not a brilliant stroke of drollery, but 
which on each occasion provoked much merriment in the gallery; and 
he remembered with a shudder the dialogues between the funny man 
and the young lady’s guardian, whilst the young lady herself was 
changing her dress preparatory to executing, in character, a Tyrolean 
ballad or the jockey hornpipe. No; he was forced to admit that Julia’s 
taste was defective in these matters. She had always missed duly em- 
phasising an important and delicate piece of clever composition when 
rehearsing his farce, though she had been very particular in her injunc- 
tions to Giggley to scream out well when she beat him with the horse- 
whip. She appreciated the horsewhip fun—it was practical, and would 
“oo;” but she couldn’t see the meaning of the sarcastic speech the 
author had prided himself upon. “It was too clever for her,” she had 
said; and Horace felt assured she spoke the truth. Then—his better 
sense swamped in his blind admiration of the pretty fascinating woman 
—he would begin to despise his own intellect, to feel a certain contempt 
for his best brainwork, to look upon his ambition as a mistake. He 
was becoming mentally debased; and well might Snelling complain of 
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the deterioration in his contributor’s style about that season. As Horace 
looked back on his recent idleness, he felt thoroughly ashamed of him- 
self; but he was the last person in the world to admit his own errors. 

“T’ve been off my work for some time, Tindal; my mind’s been dis- 
tracted, and I’ve been idle.” 

“So Snelling told me. By the way, I saw Tatlow to-day; he was 
speaking kindly about you.” 

“Was he?” 

Here Horace dashed fiercely at a lump of coal, which bore some 
faint resemblance, he imagined, to the countenance of the projector 
the Catch ’em alive, oh! 

“Yes, we’re—a—going to start a periodical together; and I’ve come, . 
old boy, to offer you the post of contributor. The idea’s novel, and the 
title—” 

There surely could have been no chance of Augustus Molloy seizing 
upon the title and appropriating it, for he was the only person within ear- 
shot; but, impressed by Tatlow’s injunctions regarding secrecy, Tindal 
whispered the title into Horace’s ear, and then drew back to watch the 
effect. The effect was not tremendous; but, as the infant in the next 
room gave an opportune cry at the moment, it suddenly appeared to 
Horace that it would be as well if he set about doing something with a 
view to supporting his offspring, to say nothing of himself. 

So they sealed the bargain; and the purposeless young widower set 
about the commencement of his labours on the instant, dashing into a 
long introductory essay upon the dangerous classes (about whom he 
knew nothing), and sitting up far into the night writing away for dear 
life, as was his custom when flushed with the excitement of doing any 
thing new. Anne Maggs, peeping into the room in a strange and ghostly 
compromise between night-gear and daily habiliments, long after the 
household was a-bed, found him surrounded with his papers, with his 
hair tumbled about his forehead, and his fingers inky. She came and 
patted his hot head as if he had been a little child; and he gave her a 
cheery nod and a “ good-night” in his old way, and then turned again 
to his labours like a young Hercules. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
BANGLE’S “ PEOPLE.” 


THE commodious family mansion which stared out on to the sea, the 
garden which grew weeds apace, and the stables which settled on the 
lungs of any unfortunate animal which might seck their shelter, were 
soon vacant once more; and the nervous old couple, who trembled at 
the thoughts of invasion, were again installed as tenants. 

Another commodious family mansion, which was in all its charac- 
teristics strikingly unlike the previous one, was also placed on the 
books of the local house-agents; and placards announced to the world 
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in general, and Portman-Square in particular, that it was to be let or 
sold. Very soon sold it was, for it was a good house in a desirable 
locality; and a burly City gentleman, who affected to despise fashion 
and all that sort of thing, negotiated for it, and very eagerly closed the 
bargain, and settled in Glenburn’s late domicile in no time. Mr. Bobus, 
of the Mauleverer Head in the mews, was perhaps the only person in 
the neighbourhood who felt any thing approaching poignant sorrow at 
the downfall of his lordship and the break-up of the Portman-Square 
establishment. Bobus was deeply affected. In a pecuniary sense it was 
an advantage to mine host of the mews. The late proprietor of the 
mansion in question was not to be compared as a party-giver to the pre- 
sent. Mr. Bangle, the present owner, was a wealthy man—a man who 
was secretly panting to get into the best society; and having a clever 
wife, who was in some distant manner related to a Scotch peer, and 
took care to let every one know it, was gradually achieving the object 
of his life; and those who were interested in such matters knew that 
there would be many feasts and much gaiety provided for the fashion- 
able world during the season at Bangle’s big house. The more parties 
the merrier for the Mauleverer Head. During a season of fashion- 
able depression the hostelry pined, and the great wailing cry of the 
West-end shopmen would be swelled by the pathetic bleating of Bobus. 
The Mauleverer Head did not depend upon the chance custom of 
passers-by. Situated in a mews, which is not a locality generally pa- 
tronised much as a thoroughfare, the passing custom was nothing to 
speak of, and out of the season the returns were steady but small. But 
when the great families came back to London, and brought with them 
their thirsty servitors, who were Bobus’s chief patrons, then things at 
the Mauleverer Head looked up; then Bobus seemed to “ pull himself 
together” for the coming demands upon him; then Joe, the one-eyed 
barman, would take to oiling and arranging his glossy curls with 
elaborate care (supposed by his master to be done out of aggravation 
to those numerous customers who were condemned to powder); then 
Mrs. Bobus would have long and lively interviews with Miss Cramp 
on the question of caps; and then Bobus would seat himself in the 
coffee-room, waiting for the first footman of the season, and prepared 
to welcome him with dignified but genial hospitality. But in his heart 
the landlord was a worshipper of family; he respected blood; an ancient 
lineage before any thing in the eyes of Bobus. He had been many years 
in a “good old family,” a family so old that it had quite lost itself in 
the dim past; and Bobus, whose father before him had been in the same 
service, despised mushroom gentility, and was occasionally excited into 
saying so, by which he had lost many a good customer; for these fine 
fellows in plush are sensitive to a degree, and very easily offended. The 
host knew Glenburn’s character well enough; was aware how that de- 
spised peer had disgraced his order; but he was a peer, after all—you 
couldn’t rob him of that; and Bobus would sooner have had Ledbitter 
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sitting in the best seat in the room, ordering nothing and despising 
every thing, than all Bangle’s establishment taking the most expensive 
refreshments, and paying like princes on the nail for unlimited liquor. 

There was an obtrusive air about Bangle’s people that irritated and 
offended Bobus dreadfully. They presumed on Bangle’s wealth, talked 
city shop, and crammed Bangle’s banking account, and public companies, 
and money operations down every one’s throat, until the name of Bangle 
became a perfect bugbear. They went beyond this, and bored people 
with Mrs. Bangle, with her blazing diamonds and her wonderful figure, 
and her titled relative’s Scotch estate (so far up in the North, Bobus 
would whisper to his neighbours, that nobody know’d where it was but 
Mrs. Bangle and the party as did the maps); and a youthful attendant 
ventured to brag of the Misses Bangle, and actually to narrate an anec- 
dote descriptive of the precocious intellect of a Bangle baby, which was, 
to Bobus’s delight, received in a spirit of derision. ‘“ Blow Bangle!” 
had been several times upon the indignant lips of the landlord, but by 
a gigantic effort he contrived to master his indignation, and contented 
himself with treating Bangle’s people with freezing hauteur. But he 
made up for it when he had closed the house and retired for the night, 
when he would express his opinion to Mrs. B.in very forcible language, 
his wife agreeing with him in every particular; for she too had been 
in the “old family,” and shared the sentiments of her spouse. 

Much the same company as that which in an early chapter of this 
story had assembled in the parlour of the house in question was gathered 
together some time after the dissolution of Glenburn’s household. 

Bobus was in his accustomed place, his pipe alight, and his counte- 
nance wearing that pleasing expression of contented idiocy which was 
its normal condition. He was happy to see his friends around him, 
and had said so with a comprehensive nod; and the friends, who were 
not as yet very numerous, made up for the poverty of numbers by the 
loudest laughter and the most noisy discussion. Bobus looked on with 
the calmness of one who was not wound up to express his sentiments, 
and listened to the arguments of the guests with a half smile of pitying 
sufferance. Bobus was always reticent when the room was unfilled; 
it was only to a “good house” that he played with spirit. He would 
occasionally grunt acquiescence or smile dissent; but his words were 
few, and his interest in the proceedings of the mildest. Later on, when 
the room filled and orders came fast, and the smoke became thick, then 
Bobus would launch forth, but not till then. Out of the season Bobus 
was himself—friendly, chatty, and unpretending. The greengrocer, 
the butcher, and newspaper and tobacco dealer then met him upon 
equal ground, and were familiar and jovial. But when the season 
commenced, there was a sort of tacit acknowledgment amongst them 
that Bobus was to be treated differently: he was to be approached 
humbly, and not addressed with abrupt familiarity. Bobus, out of the 
season, was their equal; but in the season he stood upon a pedestal, 
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a sublime idiot, as far as concerned the greengrocer, the butcher, and 
the newspaper and tobacco dealer. When the great families went out 
of town, he stepped down, and became a commonplace fool again, and 
very pleasant company indeed. 

If ever Bobus was erect upon his pedestal, he was on the present 
oceasion. Higher and higher he held his head as fresh guests arrived; 
and his dignity became something painful to look upon as two of 
Bangle’s gorgeously-attired servants strolled in with a sleepy look of 
grand indifference, and, stretching their silken shanks, ordered “ sherry 
negus” in lackadaisical tones. 

“Take Mr. Pant’s orders hinstantly,” suddenly exclaimed the host 
in an indignant tone to his waiter. . 

The fact was that the young man, nervous and new to his place, 
when about to receive the commands of Pant, had been awed by the 
manner of Bangle’s footmen, and had left Pant in the middle of his 
speech to attend to the grand new-comers. The waiter stood irresolute; 
but Hopkinson, the more important of the Bangle pair, bowed graci- 
ously to Pant, and said, “ Oh, hafter you, sir, certingly,” with a pleasing 
air of condescension. 

“ And if ever you leaves one gent as is orderin’ to attend to another 
gent afore the first gent’s finished what he’s a saying,” added Bobus to 
the pallid waiter, “ you'll jest march out of that there front door, Mr. 
Thomas, for good and all, and that’s jest what you'll do.” 

Bobus then smoked very fiercely, and glared at the polite Hopkinson, 
who was a mild and inoffensive person, and had not done any harm. 

There was an unpleasant lull after this little outbreak, for the host 
was not in the habit of losing his temper. However, that brilliant 
conversationalist, Towzer, of Belgrave-Square, entering shortly after- 
wards with some exciting piece of fashionable scandal, the recent out- 
break of the host was soon forgotten, though Bobus still eyed Hopkinson 
from time to time with mild malevolence. 

“Perfectly ’orrid the things that goes on in high life,” exclaimed 
Towzer, during a pause in the general talk. 

“It’s my opinion,” observed a sententious footman, “that there’s a 
skillyton in every family.” 

“ Certainly,” “Not a doubt of it,” “Of course,” resounded on all 
sides. 

“Talking about skillytons,” resumed Towzer, “ I’ope them Bangles 
won’t smash up, nor nothing, Mr. Hopkinson; they’re a-going it, they 
are. I’m always afraid of them mercantile people. They’re what I 
may call ‘ here to-day and gone to-morrow’ sort of people—no stability; 
always a-having panics or something.” 

Hopkinson forgot his lassitude in a moment; he had always lived 
in mercantile families, and liked them. 

“Well, I’m not aweer, Mr. Towzer, as our noble predecessor was so 
particularly stable and respectable.” 
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At this there was a general chorus of “ Very true,” “ Quite right,” 
‘*‘ Had him there,” and so on. 

Towzer coloured. “You are puflictly right and correct, Mr. Hop- 
kinson. I meant no disrespect to them Bangles, I’m sure. I know as 
they keep up a splendid establishment, and are a-trying their very 
hardest to git into fust-class society.” 

“ And are a-doing it, sir,” exclaimed Hopkinson sharply, and with a 
bang on the table. 

“Very probably they are, very probably. I’m a liberal-minded man 
myself, and /’ve no objection, ’m sure;” and Towzer shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“Tt would be all the same if you had,” replied Hopkinson, who had 
certainly gained a considerable advantage over his Belgravian adversary, 
and meant to keep it. 

“ Pussonal remarks,” loftily rejoined Towzer, “I don’t hold with in 
a public room; so, if you please, we'll drop the Bangles, which is by no 
means a interesting topic to the gentlemen present, I’m sure.” 

“I’m quite willing to drop ’em,” replied Hopkinson; “it were not 
me as first started the subject.” 

Here the matter would have rested; but Bobus was not pleased at 
the triumph of Hopkinson, who had ordered more sherry negus, and 
had winked aside at his brother footman with a victorious air that was 
most irritating. Something must have upset Bobus’s digestion, or 
annoyed him that evening, for there was certainly no excuse for his 
inhospitable and injudicious behaviour. He rose to his legs, did the 
host, and amidst an awful silence (for every one seemed aware that 
something terrible was coming), and pointing at the astonished Hop- 
kinson, asked him what he meant. 

“What do you mean, sir?” 

There was a silence. Hopkinson, thus appealed to, stared, but said 
nothing. 

“ What do you mean, sir?” again asked Bobus, in a louder key. 

Hopkinson stammered incoherently. 

“What do you mean, str?” for a third time asked the host, laying 
an immense emphasis on the “sir.” 

“Mean by what?” asked Hopkinson, in a rather piteous tone, and 
looking helplessly round. 

“Mean by what, sir!” echoed Bobus, putting his pipe down and his 
hands in his pockets—*“ Mean by what? Why, sir, you don’t mean to 
tell me—me as lived thirty-five year, man and boy, in one of the oldest 
fam’lies as exists—you don’t mean to tell me as your twopenny-halfpenny 
Bangles is to be compared with the Glenburns!” 

“ Reely now,” said the unfortunate Hopkinson, again looking round 
appealingly to the company, who in the most cowardly and truckling 
spirit avoided his gaze, “I don’t know what I said to excite so much 
argyment, and I may say temper—” 
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“Temper, sir!” burst forth Bobus—“ Temper! and who are you, to 
talk of temper? Do you think as your custom is that valleyble as other 
parties are not to be allowed to express their opinions without having 
their throats jumped down!” 

- “Now, I appeal to the company,” exclaimed Hopkinson, “ if I’ve 
attempted for to—” 

“For to jump down parties’ throats,” sharply interrupted Bobus. 
“No, sir, in course not; not actilly, in course; but Mr. Towzer, a old, a 
respected, a honoured customer ’ere, sir, made a remark, in which I for 
one agree; and if you think as your a-going to check free discussion ’ere, 
and a-going to come the grand over us with your Bangles, you’re mis- 
took, sir; you’re mistook. That for your Bangles! Lord Glenburn, at 
his wust, was worth a thousand of your jumped-up City nobodies, with 
their jew’lry, and their hequipages, and their hairs.” 

Bobus sat down overcome. It was the first time within the memory 
of the oldest frequenter of that room that mine host of the Mauleverer 
Head had bearded a customer and forgotten his manners. A frozen 
terror had come over the frequenters of the parlour, and a ringletted 
head was seen to bob about excitedly behind the door during the host’s 
Philippic, and to retire in an eccentric and swaying fashion, suggestive 
of unsteadiness of gait at its conclusion. The ringletted head belonged 
to Mrs. Bobus, who had never known her spouse launch forth in such 
an excited tone; for though oracular, Bobus was, as a rule, parliamentary 
in his language, and deferential in the midst of the most spirited ar- 
gument. The swaying motion was the result of faintness on the part 
of Mrs. Bobus; nor could she be restored to her original calmness for 
some time, for sudden frights alarmed her, and her health was delicate. 

As the Speaker of the House of Commons gives the casting-vote, 
so did the landlord of the Mauleverer Head settle the vexed ques- 
tion before the company by his bold and dashing feat of conclusive 
eloquence. Up to this point Hopkinson, by a certain supercilious calm- 
ness, had got the best of it. 'Towzer had exhibited temper, and not 
Hopkinson, as Bobus had stated. The latter gentleman had taken his 
master as his model. Bangle had the reputation of being the least 
flurried individual in the city of London. His countenance was like a 
dish of cream, and his manner blandness itself. The heaviest calamities 
never ruffled him ; he was impassive, cool, slow in delivery, seldom 
proved wrong in an argument, occasionally sarcastic, but always in a 
polite way, never offending any body; and Hopkinson had studied him, 
not without success. 

Towzer, on the contrary, was an excitable person, and had lost 
one or two good places through his temper. So Bangle’s lackey had 
the best of it until the landlord rose and crushed him. Hopkinson 
was content to be crushed, and reflecting upon what his master would 
have done on a like occasion, smiled—in a somewhat forced and sickly 
manner, it must be owned—but he smiled and waved his hand, as 
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much as to say, “I decline any further remarks upon the subject; let 
it. be buried in oblivion.” But there was one present in that gor- 
geous assemblage who was not content to allow the subject to settle 
thus unsatisfactorily. There was one soul who scorned the language 
of the insolent host, and who now rose, furious and defiant, rage in 
his eye, and scorching eloquence upon his burning lip. It was Bil- 
cher. Bilcher, who was young and ardent, was the other of Bangle’s 
“people” who had entered with Hopkinson. It was Bilcher’s first visit 
to the Mauleverer Head; but he was not awed by the liveries or the pow- 
dered heads of the great customers present. He had looked inquiringly 
at Hopkinson, as if waiting for him to rise and retort upon Bobus; but 
Hopkinson was engaged with his negus; and as the host had settled 
down once more to his pipe, there was no reason to expect that the 
subject would be re-opened. The tones of Bilcher’s voice thrilled the 
room. All eyes were fixed upon him, and Bobus stared, and—some 
said afterwards—turned pale. 

“You're a pretty sort of landlord, you are!” 

These were Bilcher’s words, and well might Bobus look surprised. 
Hopkinson, forgetting his model, trembled. There was a dreadful pause. 

“T say,” continued the excited lackey, “ you’re a pretty sort of land- 
lord. Don’t you think your proper place would be behind the bar a- 
serving out what your customers choose to order, and not in here being 
rude and insolent to the people you get your living by?” 

Never had such language been used to Bobus. The company stared 
aghast; but a dim feeling that Bilcher had spoken sense seemed to 
affect the entire assembly. It was a grand coup upon Bilcher’s part, 
and it might have covered him with confusion; but he followed up his 
remarks with an attitude of such defiant grace that he held his audience 
in his grasp from that moment. Towzer even, with the generosity of a 
noble foe, admitted later on that it was “to the pint.” 

Bobus changed colour. There was not the least doubt about it ; it 
was evident to all. He winced and flushed, becoming very pale almost 
immediately, and remaining so for some time. 

Though the landlord had invariably behaved himself affably until 
the present occasion, there had always been a silent despotism about his 
continual presence in the parlour. No one had ever kicked at this, but 
it had been felt, and there was a secret satisfaction experienced by 
several in the room. At all events, no one rose to do battle for 
Bobus. 

“This is my first visit to this ’ouse,” exclaimed Bilcher, turning his 
back upon his comrade, whose conduct he considered pusillanimous; 
“and one of the first things that meets my ears is a gross abuse of 
Mr. Bangle, which I have not been in his service very long, but respect, 
and don’t mean to stand hearing insulted whilst I’m in the receipt of 
his pay.” 

A murmur of satisfaction; Bobus paler. 
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“ J happen to know something of this Lord Glenburn as you're a 
cracking up, a relation of mine having been in the family; and I’ve no 
hesitation in saying as he’s not fit to hold a candle to the Bangles. In 
fact (here a radiant light spread itself over the countenance of the 
speaker), there is only one party, as shall be nameless, in consequence 
of not being mentionable to hears polite, as he is fit to hold the candle 
TO.” 

This sally settled it. Bilcher was triumphant. Footmen who had 
always entertained friendly and respectful feelings for Bobus pointed at 
—actually pointed at him, and alluded to his pallor loudly. Others 
nodded pleasantly to Bilcher, and, raising their glasses, drunk at him; 
some exclaimed “ Hear, hear!” but no one pitied or had a kind look for 
the host of the Mauleverer Head. 

What was he to do? He could not apologise in his own house; he 
could not defend his conduct, which he knew to have been hasty and 
wrong. He threw a half-appealing, half-imperious glance round the 
room; cold looks, of any thing but sympathy, met him from all sides. 
He was in a false position. The new-comer evidently imagined it was 
Bobus’s usual habit to beard his customers; and, reassured by the 
friendly faces he saw around him, he again addressed the enemy. 

“T don’t suppose you care much for my custom; but I should think 
that if you want to keep the custom of the gentlemen I see around me, 
the best thing you can do will be to keep yourself fo yourself, and not 
make pussonal remarks. P’raps you know more of the Glenburns than 
me; but it’s my opinion as he’s a low—” 

Just at this moment Mr. Ledbitter entered. To the mind imbued 
with a taste for the ghostly and mysterious there would have appeared 
something almost melodramatic about the movements of Glenburn’s 
confidential valet. He was always apparently turning up at odd times, 
like the heroes in transpontine pieces, and yet there was nothing strange 
about his inopportune entrance. As for the subject of conversation— 
the Glenburn collapse, and her ladyship’s elopement, had been upon 
every lip of late. The frequenters of the Mauleverer Head parlour had 
talked about it nightly since it first got wind, and the valet might have 
come in at any time and found them hard at it. By the host Led- 
bitter’s appearance was considered a slice of real luck, for it promised 
to get him out of his difficulty. Many present knew the valet; and 
nods, winks, and signs of the most confusing kind were indulged in 
by them, greatly to the bewilderment of Bilcher, who, to the satis- 
faction of Bobus, sat down, after pledging the company a little awk- 
wardly. 

Ledbitter bowed in his most genial manner, and seated himself 
near Bobus. There was a general glumness now, and people strove 
hard to look as if nothing was the matter, thereby rendering themselves 
s0 many amusing studies in the eyes of Ledbitter, who, having over- 
heard a portion of the conversation, knew perfectly well the reason of 
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the awkward silence and obtrusive appearance of innocence on the coun- 
tenances of the assembled lackeys. 

* You have not favoured us with your company for some time, Mr. 
Ledbitter,” said the host, with as easy a manner as he could assume. 

“Why, no,” replied Ledbitter; “I’ve been a good deal worried; so’s 
his lordship.” 

Ledbitter said this with a pleasant wink. The other folks now 
talked away amongst themselves; Bilcher being very short in his man- 
ner to Hopkinson, and showing him very plainly that he considered 
his behaviour by no means heroic. 

“How does his lordship bear up?” asked Bobus, in an undertone, 
and with an expression of solicitude. 

“Bear up! Frisky as an elderly kitten, sir; glad to be once more 
his own master; cares no more for the opinion of the world than that 
spill, Thank you.” And Mr. Ledbitter lighted a large plump cigar, 
and seemed prepared to spend an evening. 

“Bless me!” exclaimed the host. ‘“ Well, we’re not all alike. I 
think if such a thing had happened to me, Mr. Ledbitter, I should 
have took refuge in sooicide, I do indeed. Every thing gone, I 
believe?” 

“ Every stick, sir.” 

“Dear, dear! Ah, all at one fell swoop, as ’Amlet says.” 

ee 

“ And yet he grins and bears it.” 

** A hyzena’s nothing to him. He’s a gay bachelor once more. It’s 
like old times.” 

“Old times!” Ledbitter’s smile was of the grimmest as he repeated 
the phrase to himself more than once. 

“ And he’s no chicken, ain’t his lordship,” remarked Bobus, semi- 
interrogatively. 

“ That, I believe, there is no doubt about. He is not as young as 
he was.” 


“Ha, and ain’t upset about the unfortunate affair with his wife? 
The ungrateful woman!” 

“Upset! Not a bit of it. As to the ingratitude—that’s a question.” 

“By the way, that was a odd sort of affair, d’ye remember it? that 
drunken fellow as went on so about his daughter when her ladyship 
was a being talked of in this room, just after the marriage; you recol- 
lect it?” 

“Recollect it? Ha! ha! Yes, I recollect it.” 

“Do you know it often struck me as a most strange sort of thing 
that you should have gone out of your way to be so civil and attentive 
to that queer customer?” 

Bobus drew back, and nodded knowingly, after having made this 
mysterious remark. He was a fool, was Bobus, and, like many of his 
class, was obstinate and tenacious in his grasp when he thought he had 
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got hold of, what he termed, “the tail of a rat.” Putting this and that 
together, he had come to the conclusion on the night in question, that 
it was a remarkably odd circumstance. Ledbitter was “the neatest, 
the spick-and-spannest, the stand-offest party as he had ever known.” 
He would shrink within himself at coarse conversation, and could not 
bear to come in contact with any body redolent of the stable-yard. 
From the top of his shining head down to his shining boots, he was a 
pattern of cleanliness. His clothes were brushed to perfection, his 
shirt-fronts were like driven snow in their alabaster purity; he would 
carefully select his hook before he hung up his most respectable and 
glistening hat; he always looked at the seat of his chair before sitting 
down; and he was never known to pour his liquor into a glass without 
previously holding it to the light for inspection. He could walk along 
muddy streets without soiling his boots; and to see him pick his way 
down the ill-paved mews in which the Mauleverer Head was situated, 
was a sight which often evoked loud satirical observations from the 
neighbouring children. That such a man should have foregathered 
with a dirty-looking vagabond, and finally walked off arm-in-arm with 
him, struck even the dull senses of Bobus as very remarkable, and not 
to be accounted for, until the entire body of the unpleasant animal, the 
tip of whose tail the landlord fancied he held in his grasp, should be 
pulled from his hole and exhibited to the light of day. 

“T’m not of a suspicious nature, my dear,” Bobus had said to his 
wife, after the customers had gone that night; “far from it. P’raps it 
would have been better for me if I had been a little more so; but mark 
my words if there ain’t more than meets the eye in sech doings. When 
Chawles, our last waiter but one, came into the parlour one evening in 
his shirt-sleeves, having put by accident his elbow in a pot of porter,— 
and I must say he should have known better than to come in the room 
without his coat, under the circumstances,—I see Ledbitter sit and 
actilly curdle at the sight. I thought we should have lost his custom 
from that moment; but I said something civil and pleasant, and he 
shuddered, but said quite agreeable, as accident would ’appen occa- 
sional. Now you don’t mean to tell me as that man behaves as he did 
with a tramp as had not seen soap-and-water for I should be afraid to 
say how long, and half-speechless from drink as well, unless there was 
a reason, my dear?” 

Mrs. Bobus, who took a great interest in Ledbitter,—for he never 
passed the bar without a little bit of chat and a well-timed compliment, 
—agreed with her lord, and gave it as her belief that there was a female 
at the bottom of it; and that, for her part, she never trusted them soft- 
spoken mild parties; and she shouldn’t be surprised some day to hear 
that the valet had been a regular Don June. 

On the present evening Bobus was not kept in suspense very long; 
for Ledbitter, in the most artless manner, told him sufficient to take 
away his breath. 
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It was very late when Ledbitter left; and when he did, he bent his 
steps towards Cooney’s, leaving Mr. Bobus staring and blinking at the 
gas like a demented owl. The last customer had left; Towzer and 
Hopkinson reconciled, but Bilcher still lofty towards the latter. Bobus 
retired for the night, but not to sleep; his mind was too full of what he 
had heard, and he tossed his bullet-head upon his pillow until long past 
the small hours. 

“ Ah, my dear,” he exclaimed, after the twentieth determined effort 
to go to sleep and consequent failure, “true indeed was Towzer’s words 
when he said as there was a skillyton in every family;” which, being 
an ill-timed and highly-spectral observation, kept Mrs. Bobus awake 
for the remainder of the night as well. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
LEDBITTER’S LATE VISIT. 


On the morning of the day memorable in the annals of the Mau- 
leverer Head as the one on which that lion Bobus was bearded in his 
own den, Mr. Cooney, marine store-dealer over against Carmichael 
Court, went into the City on business. 

He was the last man in the world, one would have thought, to have 
had business in the City; but he had, and very important business, to 
judge from the careful and elaborate manner in which he got himself 
up for his journey. It was a journey to Cooney, who was shaky on his 
legs and erratic in his movements, his tremulous spindled-shanks fre- 
quently taking him considerably out of his intended course, and land- 
ing him in puddles or short of the kerb. Cooney was a man who 
never “took a walk.” He sometimes shuffled across to the bar of the 
opposite public-house, but not until he had made quite sure that there 
were no vehicles in sight; for even crossing that narrow strip of a street 
was a matter of much difficulty to his eccentric legs. But go into the 
City he must; and so he set about his toilet with extreme care. His 
shop-clothes would do very well, he was sure; but he must envelope 
himself in his greatcoat, for that was a garment te be proud of. The 
greatcoat was not a good fit, and was of a rusty-brown colour and had 
big horn buttons. It had not originally been made for Cooney, but had 
come into his possession years ago in the course of business—for it was 
wonderful how comprehensive were his dealings—and was only worn 
by him on high days and holidays. A very villanous-looking low- 
crowned hat, and a pair of ragged cloth gloves, completed his costume; 
and having shouted out to his lodger to mind and not go out and leave 
the place with no one in it, Cooney started citywards with shambling 
uncertain steps. 

It always went to Cooney’s heart having to leave the shop for a 
couple of hours or so, and thus lose the chance of business for that 


period; but he would not have any body to mind it, his manner of 
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transacting affairs with his customers was only known to himself, and 
he didn’t want any one else to share the secret. There was an old 
woman, the wife of a neighbour, who was in the habit of coming in 
and “cleaning-up” of a morning; and having done so, she would not 
reappear during the day. With the exception of this old person and 
Tom Spottle, no one was ever permitted to pass up those creaking 
stairs unless shown up by Cooney himself. So he slammed-to the door 
of his shop, and left the lodger monarch of all he surveyed for the 
time being. The lodger was not particularly elated at finding himself 
master of the premises. On the contrary, the loneliness of the situation 
rather preyed upon his spirits. He was never a lively lodger; but of 
late depression had settled upon him and weighed him down more than 
ever. He even ceased to take any pleasure in the society of little Tom. 
Ever since the visit of his wife, Jennings had relapsed into his old 
morose manner, and he had never ventured forth in quest of drink 
again. He was cowed and sulky; and however droll might be the 
sallies of his small attendant, Jennings only received them with a 
growl and the faintest indication of a grim smile at the corner of his 
lip. For some time after Cooney slammed-to the door of his rusty old 
shop, Jennings sat staring out into Carmichael Court, his big fingers 
traversing his coarse shock of hair, as was their custom when their 
owner was engaged in reflection; and as he was engaged in reflection 
the greater part of the day, the appearance of Jennings’s head towards 
nightfall was the reverse of neat. 

A weekly paper lay upon the small table before him, and it was 
open at the page which told of Glenburn’s disgrace and ruin. It was a 
highly virtuous paper, and descanted at great length and with a good 
deal of virulence upon the shallow morality of the upper classes. The 
news of Lady Glenburn’s conduct had come upon the convict with a 
sudden shock, and, coarse crime-stained ruffian as he was, it had affected 
him strangely and deeply. It had appeared so odd and wrong a thing 
for him to be pining and skulking in a loathsome lodging, whilst his 
child, his own flesh and blood, was mixing with the great ones of the 
land; her beauty the theme of admiration amongst the rich and noble, 
and her life a ceaseless round of gaiety and pleasure. But the mad act 
of her ladyship had, as it were, broken the barricr between them. He 
read now that she had lost her position and disgraced herself; she was 
an outcast from the sphere she had adorned; that her name was still 
on every lip; but that it was coupled with words of shame and scorn. 
She might be surrounded as before with elegance; admirers might rush 
to do her bidding, and flatterers hang around her with fulsome phrases 
upon their tongues, but with contempt in their hearts for the woman 
who had forgotten the duty she owed the world, and had fled from the 
husband who had raised her from the ranks of the humblest to be his 
wife. He really loved his daughter, this rough fellow. The blow he 
had given her years ago had caused him many a pang; and he breathed 
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through his clenched teeth the bitterest curses as he read the brief 
description of “the son of Mars,” as Atherton was termed in the paper, 
who was the hero of the latest scandal of the day. 

What could his wife have been about, he argued, to have permitted 
it? What could Ledbitter have been doing not to notice it, and warn 
his miaster of the danger? It was all a mystery to Jennings, and he 
was fairly at his few wits’ end to fathom the business. But the words 
of his wife had sunk deeply into his soul, and he had waited—waited 
anxiously for the next visit of the valet. 

The time fixed for Cooney’s return passed, but no Cooney came. The 
day wore on, and the marine-store dealer failed to darken his own street- 
door by his dingy presence. The lodger sat alone, staring at the printed 
page which had struck him such a deep and sudden blow at his heart. 
He had read it until every word of the paragraph was stamped upon 
his brain. 

Regret at the memory of his misspent brutal past career would 
come upon him often in the solitary silence of his wretched room. He 
would tot-up the many evil deeds he had committed in his time, and 
shudder in horror at the terrible array. Then, ifa momentary gleam of 
repentant feeling came athwart his darkened mind, the shadow of Led- 
bitter would interpose—the shadow of the cruel keeper who held him 
hard and fast boxed-up within those dismal four walls; and he would 
throw off all thoughts of better things with a loud harsh laugh. But 
how he had yearned for the realisation of Ledbitter’s promise; for the 
peaceful home far away beyond the reach of his enemies, beyond even 
the peisoning breath of suspicion! What a strange life, he thought, that 
of the unsuspected man! How odd it would be to walk the. earth free 
and reckless! It would drive him mad from mere joy, he had fancied. 

But his wife’s mandate must be obeyed. She was a deep, clever 
woman, and he was in her clutch. He suspected, too, that Ledbitter 
had in some way been instrumental in the elopement of Lady Glen- 
burn—that mysterious mole of a man, who worked beneath the surface, 
and was slowly but surely carrying out some deep unscrupulous game 
of his own; so the housekeeper had declared on the occasion of her last 
visit. Then, as the thought arose to his mind that Ledbitter had 
smoothed the way for the wife’s disgrace, the veins in Jennings’s fore- 
head swelled, his chest heaved, and his fingers knotted and twisted his 
coarse rough hair rapidly, and in the deeply-sunken eyes there shone’a 
dangerous light. 





The day wore on, and still no Cooney. The lodger lighted his 
candle, and pulling down the yellow blind, paced the small room, and 
waited anxiously to hear the footstep of his landlord. There was some- 
thing very unpieasant in being alone in that shaky old house—all alone, 
with no sound but the occasional squeaks of the rats, who ran along the 
walls, and flapped their tails against the rotten skirting-board, sug- 
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gesting a hollowness and general decay which was unpleasant to Jen- 
nings, who during a high wind was always prepared for flight, in case 
of the whole tenement collapsing. Night came, and it was getting 
serious. Could Cooney have died in a fit? or have been run over? or, 
most likely of all, had he bolted? Suppose he had, and the neighbours 
were to come, and Jennings should be examined, and all sorts of awk- 
ward questions be put to him; and suppose—! Here the lodger started 
up with a scared look, and the perspiration rose to his forehead from 
sheer fright. Suppose he should be accused of getting rid of his 
landlord; such things had happened. Cooney was old—helpless, and 
was known to have saved money. Money! Suppose he were to take 
advantage of his landlord’s absence and search for the gold and bank- 
notes which Tom Spottle had often laughingly assured him Cooney 
kept hidden in strange secret places. Something must have happened 
to Cooney. Nobody could enter the house but the landlord; why not 
have a look round? Jennings took his candle, and went down the 
creaking stairs into the shop. It was a rusty, musty, ogre-ish kind of 
an emporium; and Jennings looked around undecided as to where he 
should commence his search. The till was locked, and there were no 
signs of money anywhere. But snugly hidden in a corner behind a 
heap of frowsy rags, there was a bottle of brandy, nearly full, which 
Jennings seized upon with the promptness of a dowanier. He tasted 
a little; it was coarse, fiery spirit, such as he liked; and he tasted a 
little more. He pictured to himself the landlord’s face when he found 
his hidden treasure reduced, and he toasted the absent Cooney with 
mock reverence. A confirmed drunkard left to himself with a bottle 
of brandy is not very likely to practise self-denial; and the more 
Jennings sipped at the potent poison, the more excited he became; 
maudlin one moment over his wretched state—fierce and savage the 
next, as he thought upon the calm face of the enemy who had wronged 
hischild. He would go forth and confront the “son of Mars” who had 
robbed a nobleman of his wedded wife; he would select a time when 
he was surrounded by his fine friends, and before the deluded girl he 
would grapple with her paramour, and slay him like a dog. Then he 
would weep and howl to himself, as he had done once at the Mauleverer 
Head; and he would possibly have gradually sunk into a drunken stupor, 
but there was a knock at the shop-door, which made him start, and set 
his craven heart thumping loudly. 

A gentle knock, which was repeated a little louder; and Jennings 
hastily hid the bottle in its old place; then, shaking himself, he stag- 
gered to the door, and opened it. Ledbitter was waiting to be admitted, 
and Jennings stood aside with a pale face as the valet sidled in. 

** Where’s Mr. Cooney?” 

“ Out—been out all day.” 

Ledbitter looked askance at the lodger, whose voice was thick and 
hoarse, and who swayed suspiciously as he spoke. 
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“Light me up-stairs, will you!” 

There was a dictatorial manner in Ledbitter which the lodger by no 
means liked; but he did as he was ordered, and staggered after his 
patron into the room. 

“You’ve found out some of your landlord’s liquor, my friend, I 
see.” 

It was a natural inference; but Jennings considered it another 
proof of the demoniacal attributes of the hateful enemy there was no 
deceiving. 

“Mayhap,” he hiccupped; “mayhap; and what of it?” This with 
an insolent jerking-up of his bull-head. 

Ledbitter did not reply; but, placing his hat on the table, passed 
his white hand over his brow, and was silent for some moments, 
wrapped in thought. The convict breathed heavily, and upon his face 
there was a sulky scowl, which the visitor did not notice. Presently 
Ledbitter, rousing himself, looked the lodger straight in the face, and 
said: 

“Misfortune has come on all of us, and I shall not be able to carry 
out my promise.” 

“What promise?” 

“My promise that you should have a sufficient sum wherewith to 
retire, to go abroad, you know. But it is impossible. My employer is 
a beggar, and his wife is—” 

“Stop! Mind what you say of her.” 

Ledbitter shrugged his shoulders. 

“T’ve read here of it. The whole story’s in the papers. She’s gone. 
What’s to become of me, ch?” 

Again Ledbitter shrugged his shoulders. As he did so, the dark 
look upon the lodger’s face became more threatening. 

A pause again. Presently Ledbitter said: 

“Tt’s useless to go to my lord; he is as poor as-a rat: even if you 
were to seek to expose him, to tell the world that he had married a 
convict’s daughter, nothing could come of it but extra disgrace for 
him.” 

As he spoke he looked sideways at Jennings, but very searchingly. 

“T don’t owe him no grudge. He took her and he married her, 
and she’s been and left him, and that’s her look-out. I don’t owe him 
no grudge—not him.” 

The convict emphasised the “him,” and Ledbitter was in doubt as 
to his meaning. 

“Your wife, perhaps,” he suggested vaguely. 

“No, no, not her; not her. I don’t owe her nothing, leastways on 
this score. No, not her;” and Jennings shook his head slowly, and 
stared blankly at the wall. 

“You'll leave this place, I suppose, Jennings? I, for my part, have 
no further need of your services. You see we are impoverished, and 
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cannot help ourselves. We have been victimised sadly, sadly. You 
had better leave here.” 

Jennings sat up straight, and looked fiercely at his visitor. 

“Now, what’s all this mean?” he asked, in a loud menacing tone. 

“ All what, my friend?” was the bland rejoinder. 

“ All what! All this. All this underhand work; all this caging and 
concealing of me, and promises as come to nothing; and doctor’s stuff, 
and nothing coming of it, after all!” 

“ Plans, plans which have failed.” 

“Failed! Ay, failed sure enough. . You sleek, smooth-tongued 
villain, what’s it all mean?” 

The convict was on his legs, with his back to the door. Ledbitter 
paler than usual at the sudden outburst, was still master of himself. 

“You are drunk, man, and don’t know what you’re about.” 

“D’ye think this is to be the end of our acquaintance?” said Jen- 
nings, not noticing the last remark of his visitor. ‘ D’ye think we're 
to part company this way? D’ye think I haven’t guessed all along 
as you’ve been using me for a tool? D’ye think I don’t see as you’re 
done with me now, and mean to chuck me aside as useless, eh? You 
can’t manage that comfortable future for me as I was to revel in, eh? 
you can’t secure my peace and ’appiness in a foreign land, as is good 
for parties with chronic coughs, as you call’em? And yet you think 
you're to leave this place a free man, free to go back to your snug home, 
and me left here skulking in this den, and not a friend to help me; me 
with a titled daughter—a daughter as you’ve been a plotting against 
from the first, and thought as I know’d nothing. Mind, my friend, 
this house is empty, and you may shriek murder till you're hoarse, and 
not a soul hear you. I’m a-going to have my revenge on you for this 
here disappointment—you secret, crawling, underhand sneak—you 
black-hearted villain, with your civil speeches and your lies!” 

Jennings flew upon his visitor as he finished this sentence, and 
grasped his throat in his big strong hand. The attack was sudden, and 
Ledbitter was for a moment at the mercy of his assailant. But with a 
violent effort he released himself from the convict’s grasp; and drawing 
back a step or two, looked round in vain for something to defend him- 
self with, All the innate brutality of Jennings’s nature was now tho- 
roughly roused. He had been tricked and starved and ill-treated. He 
was wild with drink, and his victim was in his power. The words of 
his wife rung in his ears, and his brain was on fire. In shaking him off, 
Ledbitter had struck him, not intentionally; but it stung him, and he 
glared at his enemy, his nostrils distended and his fists clenched. 

“ Hold off, you mad fool!” criéd the valet. ‘ What have I done to 
merit your anger?” 

“Give me back my child!” exclaimed the convict through his 
clenched teeth; “give her back to me! You’ve done it all. I know 
you, and those who’ve watched you at your vile game. From the night 
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when you met me in the mews and wormed every thing out of me, 
you’ve been working for your own secret scoundrelly purpose. Give 
her back, Ledbitter, or I'll have your life this night!” 

Again he closed with the valet, who, however, was more prepared for 
him, and they fell heavily upon the floor. Ledbitter was a firmly-built 
and rather powerful man, and he felt that he was struggling for his life. 
The convict, even in the midst of his wild frenzy, remembered the dark 
hint of his wife, and strove to get at the throat of his adversary. It had 
been many a year since the valet had put forth his strength; the muscles 
of the stalwart young farmer had grown limp enough from lack of 
labour, and he was surprised now at his own vigour, and never thought 
of crying for help, though his foe was a desperate one truly. It wanted 
but the opposition he received from the valet to thoroughly arouse the 
animal nature of Jennings. The struggle was fierce and deadly; the 
convict pouring forth a continued flow of the most terrible impreca- 
tions, the foam rising to his lips, and his eyes red with rage. At first 
it seemed almost as if the valet would come off victorious, for even in 
the midst of the encounter he preserved a certain superiority of manner; 
there was a calmness, so to speak, about his ferocity, a dash of gentility 
even in his fury. His face was white and his lips compressed, and there 
was a cruel look upon him, though quite as fearful to behold as the 
savage aspect of Jennings’s swollen, brutal face. 

The convict was the bigger and the brawnier of the two, and by 
a gigantic lurch he succeeded in gaining the advantage. Then, with a 
howl of victory, he again grasped his victim’s throat. The past life of 
the valet seemed to glide like a rapid diorama before his eyes, and he 
saw whole years in those moments which were so like to be his last. 
Even in the gripe of the ruffian who was killing him, he mechanically 
lifted his left-hand to feel for the locket that lay upon his breast. His 
breath struggled to rise in his throat against the tightly-clutching fin- 
gers of the convict; his eyeballs seemed bursting, his brain reeled, and 
he sank back senseless on the floor. 

But Jennings sank back senseless on the floor as well,—sank be- 
neath the blow of Horace Bentley, who burst in through the shaky 
window at that moment. 

“ Well!” Horace exclaimed to Inspector Denby, “when you under- 
took to show me some of the worst dens in town, I didn’t expect to be 
mixed up in an evident attempt at murder.” 

The inspector smiled grimly, and then, from the shattered window, 
spoke very severely to the crowd who had gathered in Carmichael 
Court. 


CHAPTER XXXIITI. 
LEDBITTER SEES SOMETHING. 


Or the two combatants who had fought so fiercely at Cooney’s first- 
floor, Ledbitter was the first to recover. He came round shortly, and 
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gave a version of the affair which, to a certain extent, exonerated Jen- 
nings. He said he had been greatly to blame himself; that he had 
exasperated the lodger, who was in drink; and altogether made so 
little of the matter, and was so genial and complimentary, that the 
inspector and Horace felt a little uncomfortable ; and the former asked 
for the landlord in order to reimburse him for the damage done to the 
broken window-sash. 

Master Spottle had heard the fray, and had rushed round to the 
shop-door. Finding it locked, he had come to the conclusion that 
Jennings was murdering Cooney for his money; and had lost no time 
in acquainting Inspector Denby, then playing cicerone to the “literary 
gent” who was going to photograph those peculiarly interesting but 
somewhat squalid bipeds wha dwelt in and around Carmichael Court. 

To procure a ladder and burst-in to the rescue was short work with 
Inspector Denby and his highly-excited charge. Horace saw a mag- 
nificent subject for his opening sketch; and combined with his desire 
to help a fellow-creature was a strong wish to be the witness of a real 
attempt at homicide in low life. Suppose he were to be examined as 
a witness, what an additional effect it would produce upon the sale 
of the new publication!—why it would be the making of it. So he 
rushed in before the inspector, regardless of broken glass; and seeing 
the state of affairs at a glance, acted with his usual impetuosity, and 
levelled the hero of the first number with one well-directed blow. 

Picked up and propped against the wall, Jennings stared around 
him stupidly, and then fainted. Tom Spottle knew where the brandy- 
bottle was,—he had often watched Cooney take furtive refreshers,—and 
he soon bounced into the room with it, and applied it to the lips of the 
lodger. It had the desired effect; and after a few extra explanatory 
remarks, Tom undertook to see his charge into bed, and to sit up for 
Cooney. 

Poor Cooney came not that night; but a message arrived in the 
morning from a City hospital, into which the marine-store dealer had 
been carried from beneath the wheels of a wagon. The driver had 
bellowed to the unfortunate Cooney, but in vain; he was making 
mental calculations, and heard nothing. Tom watched by the sick 
bed of the convict; but the shop was closed until such time as the 
hospital doctor should pronounce Cooney capable of returning to 
his salubrious home. Quite a pleasant walk homeward had the in- 
spector, Horace, and Mr. Ledbitter. The latter was the least bit in the 
world flustered by his recent encounter—the least bit in the world. 

“A poor relation, gentlemen—a vagabond, I fear; but he mustn’t 
starve, so I keep him. But he will take a little too much; and then, 
when I remonstrate with him—somewhat too severely in this case, I 
will confess—he won’t stand it. He is warm-tempered, so am I; thus 
it came about that we really appeared in what might be called a very 
fair imitation of a mortal struggle. Ha! ha!” 
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The speaker laughed pleasantly, and adjusted his somewhat crum- 
pled collar and cravat. 


“ A queer card this,” thought the detective ; “a cool hand; would 
be invaluable in our profession.” 

“A magnificent liar,” thought Horace; “there’s more in my friend 
than meets the eye. Ifhe isn’t a character, I’m much mistaken.” 

By this time the trio had reached a point where, to get to his home, 
Horace by rights should have left them; but he had a great desire to 
hear and see a little more of the gentleman he felt convinced he had 
rescued from being murdered. 

The inspector, after a few words, seeing Horace pause as if pre- 
paratory to parting from his companions, turned off into a side street, 
anear cut to his home. He made another appointment though, first 
of all, with Horace for a future evening. 

Whilst the pair were standing at the corner, Charley Tindal swag- 
gered along, and, seeing them, approached. Since the acquisition of 
Aunt Betsy’s legacy, Charley had assumed a swinging gait which he 
considered indicative of wealth. He also affected highly-embroidered 
clothes, and boots in particular of most fantastic patterns. On the 
whole Horace rather preferred being seen about with him in his old 
dress; his present style being a compromise between a successful gold- 
digger and a circus-rider. Tindal received a short account of the 
night’s adventure with his mouth distended and his eyes open to an 
alarming width. He eyed Ledbitter with a view to having his portrait 
done for the new publication, and mentally resolved that a wood-block 
of Whitefield, which Tatlow, who had done a good deal with religious 
publications, possessed, should be converted into a likeness of Ledbitter 
on the following day. 

Horace, who hoped to have an evening during which he might pick 
up “material” from Ledbitter, asked him to come on to his apartments 
and smoke a cigar. Nothing loth, the valet acceded, and the trio pro- 
ceeded towards Little Green Street. 

It was Horace’s first attempt at social enjoyment since his wife’s 
death, and he was not quite sure how his old nurse would take it. She 
had never uttered a cross word to him since his loss. From early till 
late she was the kind attentive gentle creature she had been in years 
gone by. She saw to the comforts of the young widower, as she had 
been accustomed to see to those of his mother, in those same dingy 
rooms which now re-echoed to the shrill cry of the little infant she 
seemed to love as if it were her own. She watched the widowed lad 
at his meals out of the corner of her eyes, and a bright smile would 
overspread her face when he said, as he often did, that he enjoyed 
the food she had herself prepared for him. There was quite a small 
feud between Mrs. Molloy and Anne as to which should lavish the most 
attention on Horace. Mrs. Molloy considered that Anne, by going 
away, had forfeited her exclusive right to attend upon and comfort 
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the poor young fellow; but Anne would have none of that, and she 
often had a-hearty sob to herself when she remembered how harsh she 
had frequently been to him before his wife’s death, and she would strive 
now to make amends for it by an almost oppressive kindness. 

- Horace loved this strange-looking, uncouth old woman very dearly; 
and with all his grand notions, which had not in the least abated since 
his affliction, he would never treat her as a dependant, but made her sit 
with him at all times, and was positively jealous of her attentions to 
the baby. He was dreadfully afraid of Anne too; and the slightest 
symptom of reproach from her would scatter any foolish notion of his 
to the winds. However, she could scarcely object to his smoking a’ 
cigar and having a quiet chat with his two acquaintances; so he knocked 
gently at his door, and ushering them in, went upstairs before them to 
prepare his faithful attendant for the visitors. 

Mr. Ledbitter had been surprised to hear that Horace was a son-in- 
law of Mr. Pinto. Mr. Pinto had attended him often. It really seemed 
marvellous that they should have met under such strange circumstances. 
Dear, dear! Mr. Ledbitter was very respectful to Horace, and declared 
that it would be an honour and a pleasure to receive his rescuer’s hos- 
pitality for an hour or so; and he bowed very politely to Charley Tindal, 
insisting upon following that highly-braided and eccentrically-booted 
person up the creaking stairs at Mrs. Molloy’s. 

The door was ajar, and Horace was in the act of lighting another 
candle—for economical Anne was sitting almost in the dark, humming 
a low monotonous ditty to the infant on her lap;—Charley Tindal was 
about entering the room, in fact he had already advanced one extra- 
ordinary article of manufacture composed of cloth and patent-leather, 
termed by courtesy a boot, into the apartment, when he was startled 
by a half-smothered exclamation of surprise or horror from Ledbitter, 
and at the same time felt his right-arm grasped convulsively. Turning 
sharply round and eyeing his companion, he saw that he was ghastly 
white, and that he was staring through the chink of the partially-open 
door at something in the room. Horace, who was experiencing some 
little difficulty in making Anne comprehend the fact that he had some 
friends about to come in, had his back to the door; but the somewhat 
perturbed countenance of the old nurse was turned towards it. 

“‘ What’s the matter?” asked Tindal. 

“Here, here!” hastily replied the valet under his breath. ‘“ Who's 
that in the room?” 

“Only his old nurse, who’s been with his mother since he was a 
baby, and—good gracious, what 7s the matter?” 

The valet staggered back, but almost instantly recovered himself. 
Then he rushed down the stairs, and after fumbling impatiently at the 
handle of the street-door, was out into the street. Tindal followed him, 
and soon caught him up. Ledbitter had gone some yards, and now held 
on to a railing and gasped. 
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“T say, you know,” observed Tindal, who in this additional mystery 
saw fresh matter for a further number; “I say, you know, what is it?” 

“T’m ill, that’s all. That row with the fellow, my distant relation, 
you know, it’s upset me. The house was close, and I felt faint. If 
you'll excuse me to your kind friend, I should be so much obliged. 
Thank you. And if you'll come down and lend me your arm until I 
get a cab, it will be a favour.” 

Tindal, who was good-nature itself, rashed back and informed Ho- 
race that his visitor wasn’t well, and must go home; and Horace 
shrugged his shoulders, and said it couldn’t be helped. Anne Maggs, 
who had prepared a snug little hot supper, which was steaming on the 
hob, and would not be a bit more than Horace could eat, she was sure, 
was pleased to hear it; and after a word or two concerning an appoint- 
ment for the morrow, Tindal once more descended the stairs, and was 
soon with Ledbitter again. He was all right now, though still pale. 

Charley was given to talk. On the present occasion he had every 
excuse for his weakness, for Ledbitter put him under a forcing-pump 
and extracted every thing concerning Horace, his mother’s mysterious 
absence, his marriage, his unhappiness with his wife (greatly magnified 
by Tindal, who never undershot the mark), his romantic affection for 
Julia, and his present condition and prospects. There was not the 
smallest item left untold. This was all done, too, without any show of 
extreme curiosity on the pumper’s part. Ledbitter didn’t put leading 
questions. He simply suggested, and hinted, and delicately compli- 
mented, and so got a complete biography down to the most trifling 
details. Then he got into a cab, and left his companion. 

“ By Jove!” exclaimed Tindal as he turned upon his heel, “I’ve told 
that fellow a precious lot about Horace Bentley. However, it seemed 
to amuse him, and it don’t matter.” 

Ledbitter pulled up at Clarence Chambers; and as he went softly 
upstairs he seemed more than usually absorbed in his own reflections, 
and frequently passed his hand over his brow with a deep sigh. 

Clarence Chambers were in a fashionable quarter, and were expen- 
sive, and suited Glenburn, who had given up his house and still lingered 
in town, his faithful valet waiting upon him with, if possible, increased 
assiduity. It was quite a treat to have thrown off the shackles with 
which he had been encumbered, Despising respectability, his lord- 
ship had nevertheless made a sort of struggle to the respectable. But 
he had only done so for his wife’s sake. She had left him. His in- 
come, hampered as it had always been, had now dwindled down to 
a small sum barely sufficient to keep him in the little comforts he 
could not and would not do without. The degraded peer made up for 
his short season of enforced sobriety, and broke forth as a despiser 
of conventional decency, becoming the centre of a raffish circle of fash- 
ionable vagabondism—a king amongst the aristocratic cobblers, and an 
authority upon every shameful and iniquitous subject. Those curious 
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in tracing scandals to their origin would, had they pursued the proper 
track, have discovered the germ of the widely-spread report of her lady- 
ship’s parentage in the small mean hostelry which hid itself modestly in 
the mews by the fashionable square where she had dwelt for a little 
time. Telling Mrs. Bobus secrets was like pouring water into a sieve, 
as Ledbitter was well aware. The shameful story rose like a noxious 
exhalation, until it reached the aristocratic noses in the drawing-rooms, 
and shocked the delicate sensibilities of society. It came closely on the 
scandal of the elopement, and on “horror’s head” horrors appeared to 
accumulate, until people alluded to Glenburn shudderingly; and those 
who might have pitied him shrugged their shoulders and dismissed 
him as something too contemptible and wretched to think about. The 
daughter of his housekeeper—really that was more respectable than they 
had imagined. It was extraordinary what Ledbitter heard out-of-doors 
about his lordship, according to his own account. He would come in 
with something fresh continually; and from chafing under his valet’s 
accounts of “what people said,” Glenburn grew gradually to look upon 
the whole thing as vastly amusing, and would listen to each new indig- 
nity with a hard smile of contempt. He never reflected on his broken 
life, the misspent wicked past. It was annoying, abominably annoying 
being so short of money, though his expenses were comparatively small, 
and demands were never made upon his charity. Still his rooms were 
snug enough; and since he had thrown over his doctor’s advice he had 
felt all the better. He was relieved of the presence of Mrs. Gaunt too, 
for that unhappy female had retired into lodgings, where she sat and 
growled all day like a sick lioness. She waited impatiently for a letter 
from her daughter; but the dismal days went by, and it never came. 
Her husband languished at Cooney’s also waiting, waiting for Ledbitter, 
who was too wary to trust himself again to the ruffian who had forfeited 
all claim to the valet’s consideration. 

_ They are no use to me now,” mused Ledbitter. ‘“ Atherton has 
saved me much trouble; and the disclosure of the convict’s relationship 
would produce no satisfactory result; besides too, I should be mixed 
up in it, and it would be a muddle altogether. My noble master can 
scarcely sink much lower. It only wants the final stroke to complete 
the cruel task my father set me, and I vowed I would fulfil it to the utter- 
most. It has been the object of my iife; no trouble has been too great, 
no means too bold for me to adopt; and shall I shrink now, when I 
may hold within my hand the power of carrying out my bitter vow, as I 
could never have hoped to do? What have I been doing all this time to 
waste trouble for such insignificant results? Ruin to one who was 
ruined before; disgrace and a good deep wound in his false heart ;— 
yes, that was better; but what are they all? mere links in the chain, 
mere links. I built hopes on the ruffianly father; saw him enter the 
room amidst the grand folks and salute his son-in-law. Then Colchester 
stopped me there. Who was to guess he was in such a condition? And 
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I have nursed up this brute for nothing. Bentley, the young man calls 
himself, eh? It’s a difficult task; but I’ll do it.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE POPULAR FAVOURITE, 


TuHrovueH the dull gloom of the shabby sitting-room in which 
Horace passed most of his time, there loomed very frequently a bright 
and pleasant face. It was a cheery round female face, surmounted with 
waving crisp hair, and dotted with more than one dimple. It was Julia 
Mellington’s face; and he often caught himself staring hard at it, for it 
met his view from all quarters, making a picture of itself in the frame 
round the window-pane and starting into existence amidst the glowing 
coals. Was she at her old quarters, and did she ever think of him? He 
couldn’t get her out of his thoughts; and he ran his eye down the 
theatrical attractions in the newspaper to see what she was performing. 
Miss Julia Mellington in three pieces! Whilst all this misery had been 
wringing the heart of Horace, she had been convulsing audiences with 
her archness and humorous sallies. Horace thought on this with a 
sad smile, and gave vent to many highly sarcastic observations; address- 
ing them to an imaginary Julia, but in an undertone, as Anne was 
within earshot. Somehow he objected to taking Anne into his con- 
fidence. He would have preferred Mrs. Molloy even. There was no- 
thing romantic about his old nurse, and he felt sure that he should get 
no sympathy from her. Still he yearned for some one to whom he 
could confide the secret which was, as he imagined, consuming him. 
The flame which was flickering in his breast was at a ticklish period 
of existence. Had he heard of Julia’s marriage, there would have 
been a struggle, and out it would have gone; but it still had sufficient 
vitality to flare up into a roaring blaze, supposing it should receive the 
least encouraging puff. There was nothing radically wrong now in 
thinking tenderly of Julia. He was alone in the world, and he objected 
to being alone. He felt a void which his child did not fill. In fact he 
often reflected upon that infant’s future with feelings of any thing but 
comfort; and he was not always inclined to be best-tempered with the 
little legacy of care his wife had left him. It seemed that his mother 
never would come to be with him again, and Anne Maggs was scarcely a 
companion for him. It was lonely and wretched enough, sitting at the 
rickety table writing, without a congenial soul to listen to his composi- 
tions or cheer him with a pleasant smile and kindly word occasionally. 
Anne’s smile was meant to be pleasant; but the absence of teeth ren- 
dered it a little ghastly, Horace thought; and kindly as was her speech, 
it was too commonplace to interest him for a second; whilst the baby 
always set up its shrill cry at the wrong moment, and would often in- 
duce Horace to dash down his pen in despair, and walk angrily up and 
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down the room with a most anti-parental frown upon his disturbed 
countenance. Now that his short-lived sorrow was abating, he began 
to find the baby a bit of a bore; and the constant presence of his old 
nurse annoyed him, for she was pertinacious in her inquiries as to 
where he was going, meaning well of course, but irritating for all that 
—decidedly irritating. 

Suppose Julia were to accept his hand—for he frequently thought 
of rushing off to her house and making her an offer on the spot— 
would she care to sit in those dingy rooms and sew through the even- 
ing, whilst he sat slippered and comfortable at his work? Would she 
not grow impatient and restless as the time for theatre grew near, and 
sigh over departed joys as she remembered she was no longer a “ pro- 
fessional”? For Horace would never allow her to appear before the 
public after marrying him, of course. The very notion of his wife ap- 
pearing in pink tights before a gaping public would send the blood to 
his temples and drive him to biting his nails in anger. At the same 
time what had he to offer her in exchange for the brilliant triumphs of 
her mimic sphere? He was poor, and beyond a splendid baby pos- 
sessed very little in the world. Then again did she care about him? 
This thought came quite as the merest trifle after more important 
questions had been mentally discussed. Self-conceit was one of the 
strongest elements in his disposition, and he felt convinced that Julia 
did cherish a secret liking for him. Not that she had exhibited it in 
any way. Oh dear no; but there was a something, an indescribable 
something which whispered to him hopefully; he could not describe it; 
she had never said any thing; but during the stroll at Richmond Horace 
thought there was a touch of tenderness in her manner towards him 
which was sufficiently unlike her ordinary style to augur favourably for 
the future. He had not then thought of matters as they had turned 
out; and had the vision of his coming grief arisen before his eyes, he 
would have been shocked beyond expression; for the idea that he might 
lose his wife had never suggested itself to him for a moment. Intoxi- 
cated with the occasion, and spell-bound by the bright eyes and en- 
chanting manner of his fair companion, he had talked nonsense, but 
nothing more. Only it is strange that we sometimes have a much 
stronger recollection of the nonsense we have talked than of the thou- 
sand-and-one clever things we have said and done in our past days. 

In his morbid, sentimental, and unhealthy state of mind, Horace 
Bentley could think of little else than Julia Mellington, and there is no 
other phrase for it but that he was in love with her. 

She was about to take her “annual benefit;” boards announced it, 
newspapers announced it, and on the parti-coloured hoardings round 
unfinished buildings the name, of the Criterion favourite stood forth in 
gigantic capitals of eccentric shape.- On the bills there was a note in- 
forming the public that tickets were procurable at the box-office of the 
theatre, or at the residence of the fair Julia herself. The latter portion 
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of the announcement was unnecessary, one would think. Not so thought 
the sharp and shrewd Miss Mecllington. She had taken benefits before, 
and she knew the value of the extra line. How many were there who 
would rush to the private residence of the popular favourite, and gladly 
disburse their coin for the sake of a word or two and a gracious smile 
from the actress who had enchanted them so often! It was like a little 
bit of “ behind the scenes” to be able to behold the charming clever crea- 
ture in her own house, to see her in her street-clothes, and hear her 
voice at its domestic pitch. Besides, it was like an introduction; and 
as the keen-witted Julia never forgot faces and made a point of bowing 
pleasantly to her patrons whenever she met them, some of them con- 
sidered themselves as acquaintances; and so in course of time it came 
to be a regular thing for a nucleus of admirers to gather in the Cri- 
terion early on the occasion of the “ annual benefit,” and applaud with 
the enthusiasm and vigour of old friends. Larger and larger grew this 
nucleus, and the general public joining in, the benefit was always a 
bumper; and the forthcoming one was destined—so said the papers— 
to eclipse all preceding ones. 

Mr. Ledbitter was not a theatrical man. He had an aristocratic 
partiality for the Opera, and considered himself a connoisseur in music. 
But the drama bored him. Suddenly, however, he seemed to have taken 
a Thespian turn. He spelt the column of the 7'imes which told of dra- 
matic doings; he bent down in the streets and carefully read the casts 
of characters, thereby interfering with the traffic, and giving rise to fre- 
quent sarcasm from foot-passengers; he purchased a theatrical journal 
which was supposed to give truthful memoirs of popular performers; 
and as most of them were written by the performers themselves, there 
is no reason to doubt their accuracy, though it is not improbable that 
the critical summing up of their merits was just a trifle too favourable. 
He was seen in the pit of the Criterion two evenings running, and he 
bothered Glenburn’s life out with Miss Mellington, whose name he so 
frequently repeated, and whose beauty and talents he so continually ex- 


tolled, that at length the peer, with a loud coarse laugh, turned upon 
him and said, 




















“ You'll be making out you’re a great man, and running off with the 
girl next!” 


Ledbitter laughed pleasantly. 

“No, my lord, I leave such doings to my betters.” 

Glenburn coloured angrily.. The subject was an unpleasant one for 
many reasons. Ledbitter was so injudicious. How so shrewd a man 
could make such mistakes was really most surprising. Why could he 
not have let the matter drop, instead of going on? 

“Tm afraid, if you had seen her some years ago, my lord, you would 
have been very likely to have done something desperate.” 

“Some years ago!”—there was a sting in the phrase. Glenburn 
hated to be thought old; and somehow his valet was always reminding 
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him of his age. It was enough to make a man do something madly 
juvenile out of very spite. 

Presently Ledbitter strolled forth, having carefully noted Julia’s 
address, and wended his way towards her residence. Sir Charles Soper’s 
carriage was at the door. It had been there pretty frequently of late; 
for the simple-minded baronet was always in a fever of excitement for 
some time before Julia’s benefits. He was greatly interested in what 
she was going to play, and would have liked her to give an entertain- 
ment to last about a couple of days; so great an admiration had he 
for all her impersonations. However, he came to a compromise 
eventually, and was obliged to be contented with four pieces and a 
musical mélange. It was a terrible time for Sir Charles’s friends; for 
he would take no excuse, but always had a quantity of blank tickets 
ready to fill up, and was indeed the cause of many a pound finding 
its way into Julia’s pocket, which she never would have seen but for 
the gentle bullying of her tawny worshipper. 

“ What d’ye mean, going somewhere else?” he would say to any 
acquaintance who tried to shirk the subject. “Ofcourse you’re going 
somewhere else; soam I. I don’t expect you to have a ve cant evening 
this time of the year—not such an ass; but sha’n’t let you off under 
a box or four stalls, so tell you. How would you like to support 
aged mother, and make half your clothes, and eat salt-butter for 
economy! By Jove! saw her spread it with my own eyes, and haven’t 
been able to get the plate of dreadful yellow stuff out of my head 
since. Come, it’s only once a-year, as the Guys say, and she’s a good 
girl, and deserves it.” 

Who could resist the appeal? Not young Corfey, who was hard-up, 
and really couldn’t spare the money, but who did very readily; not 
Lady Dullborough, who had two boxes knocked into one, and threw 
the clever soubrette a splendid bouquet, and applauded like the most 
enraptured pittite; not even that cynical old Blencowe, who never went 
to the play from year’s-end to year’s-end, and who declared (of course 
from experience) that there wasn’t an actor on the stage—even surly, 
snarling, gouty old Blencowe purchased a stall growlingly, and was 
distinctly heard to vociferate, at the end of the first piece, that “ By 
George, sir, she’s Miss Foote in her best days.” 

Soper, seeing Ledbitter at the door, jumped up, and giving it as his 
opinion that it was “’nother customer, Judy,” was soon out of the 
house and into his carriage. Ledbitter, shown into the parlour, where 
Mrs. Mellington was playing propriety, lost no time in ingratiating 
himself with both ladies. He came as rather a relief after the fussy 
baronet, who could not sit still a second, and who was in such a mental 
whirl about the sums he had obtained and those he had been promised, 
combined with wild and futile endeavours to remember the numbers 
of the places taken by particular people, and the numerous suggestions 
made by those who wished for special pieces at impossible hours, that 
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he was a kind of social firework, and when he “went out” even Mrs. 
Mellington gave a sigh of satisfaction. 

Upon these troubled waters Ledbitter dropped the oil of his calm, 
bland, soothing voice. He was very eulogistic of Julia’s recent per- 
formances, and contrived to pay passing compliments to the mother 
with a cavalier-like air, which was not wasted upon the old lady, who 
was extremely polite. 

“ By the way,” said Ledbitter, as he rose to leave, “I saw a friend 
of yours the other day.” 

The least possible interest was evident in Julia’s face, she had so 
many friends. 

“ Indeed?” 

“Yes, Mr. Bentley; he was talking in raptures about you.” 

There eas a flush—a very evident flush—upon Julia’s countenance, 
and simultaneously a sharp glance from the little piercing eyes of 
mamma. 

Mrs. Mellington had always objected to Horace. She had a horror 
of authors—imagined they were all poor, and drank deeply. She was 
all the more inveterate against Horace because he was smartly dressed, 
and because she saw he was smitten by her daughter. It is wonderful 
what sharp eyes these obtuse old ladies have for any thing of the kind. 
The silliest old m>ternal birds are the loudest to cluck over their 
chickens when any symptoms of aggression are visible. She didn’t 
know what business Horace had to call on her daughter, and so she 
had said. He’d much better stick to his pens and ink, and try and 
write something successful, and not come dangling after her gal. Mrs. 
Mellington always said “ gal.” Julia had tried to cure her of it; but, 
as she said, she was too old to learn, and so she was. 

“Tt’s a pity Mr. Bentley hasn’t something else to talk about,” said 
the old lady, with evident temper. 

Ledbitter’s eyes were fixed searchingly upon the countenance of the 
daughter. She was red to the roots of her hair, and she knew it, but 
could not, with all her actress ability, completely hide a very pretty 
confusion. There was the faintest possible smile playing round the lip 
of Ledbitter; but it was not lost on the lady, to whom he made a most 
humble obeisance, and then passed out respectfully into the street. 

He was about to close the door in his gentle noiseless way when he 
was first of all arrested by a shrill contention of voices in the parlour, 
the combatants being Mrs. Mellington and her daughter; and secondly 
by the hand of the latter, which was placed upon his shoulder and de- 
tained him. 

He turned round with his hat off respectfully, and saw Julia, now 
pale and trembling, standing with the knob of the parlour-door in her 
other hand. It actually looked as if she were keeping her mamma in 
confinement for the moment, she held the handle so firmly. 

“Shall you see Mr. Bentley, do you think?” 

VOL. XIII. 
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“Most probably, Miss Mellington,” replied the visitor, with a bow. 

“Will you tell him that I was deeply grieved to hear of his loss, 
and—and—” here she paused and looked down; but raised her eyes all 
sparkling with real tears in a moment, and continued, “and tell him 
that I did not know he was married?” 

Ledbitter bowed again; and finding nothing more was coming, 
said he should make a point of conveying her message to his young 
friend, and departed. 

“A genuine young woman that,” he muttered to himself, “spite of 
her little coquettish stagey ways. Didn’t she know he was married, I 
wonder? Well, no; I don’t think she did.” 

He had his own reasons for not going to Horace’s house. He had 
been frightened away by the spectre of a poor harmless old woman on 
his previous visit, and he didn’t want to see her, evidently. But he 
strolled in the direction of Little Green Street notwithstanding, and 
kept his eye upon the passers-by, plainly with the idea that he might 
come across some one he knew. He was a little near-sighted, and 
whenever any bustling well-dressed young man came by, he looked hard 
at him, though the old folks passed him unheeded. There was a con- 
venient tavern which commanded a view of Horace’s front-door, and 
into this hostelry walked Mr. Ledbitter, and, sitting by the window, he 
appeared to be absorbed in the supplement of the newspaper; but an 
observant person would have noticed that he looked over the sheet, 
and stared steadily at No. 92, scarcely ever taking his eyes off the 
house in fact, and frequently giving vent to half-smothered expressions 
of impatience or disappointment. He had been sitting there about 
half-an-hour when he rose suddenly and went out. He had seen 
Horace come to the first-floor window with his hat on, and he wished 
to oe out before him. Horace was a good deal surprised when he 
turned the corner of the street to plump almost into the arms of the 
sleek gentleman he had rescued from the ruffian over the marine-store 
dealer’s. 

“Mr. Bentley, good gracious!” 

“ Ah, how d’ye do?” said Horace, with the slightest tone of impa- 
tience, for he was in no mood for the society of strangers. But Led- 
bitter was not thin-skinned, neither was he to be shaken off. He 
launched into a long and enthusiastic acknowledgment of the great 
service Horace had rendered him; said that he could never forget it; 
declared he had saved his life, though it was as well at the time to 
make a trifle of the business to the inspector to avoid trouble, and so 
on; and he succeeded in making Horace think himself quite a hero 
before he had finished his well-balanced and apparently interminable 
sentence. 

Horace couldn’t cut him short now, and was obliged to reply with a 
good grace. Consequently the couple found themselves walking side 
by side very affably. 
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“T have just parted from a friend of yours,” said Mr. Ledbitier, 
after a slight pause. 

“What, Tindal?” asked Horace. He had no other friend. 

“ N—no; a lady.” 

“Oh, indeed.” 

Marvellously like the “indeed” of Julia, thought the valet. 

“Yes; Miss Mellington.” 

Horace turned his face sharply towards his companion; it was 
scarlet. 

“Do you—a—know Miss Mellington?” asked Horace stammeringly, 
and with a painful effort to appear indifferent. 

“Only as the rest of the public know her; I have seen her act.” 

“Oh,” sneered Horace; he was a marvellous sneerer. 

Something in Horace’s manner seemed not exactly to please, but to 
greatly inéerest the valet. Yes, he was evidently greatly interested in 
the young man. There was another pause, and Horace was visibly ill 
at ease, which he showed by his nervous rapid walk. 

“The fact is,” said Ledbitter, “I went to purchase tickets for her 
benefit, and happening to mention you—” 

“To mention me, sir!” burst in Horace, indignation in his eyes. 

“Tn connection with the farce you know,” said Ledbitter, with a 
slight smile. 

This was cruel. That fatal farce, which had never come out, was 
the sorest subject Horace’s direst foe could have wished to mention. 
The author could only gasp forth a faint “ Well?” 

“She said it was so good, and would have been a great success. 
Happening to mention the fact that I knew you very slightly, she com- 
missioned me to bear you a message. She said she was deeply grieved 
to hear of your loss, and to say that she had not been aware that you 
were married.” 

Gently and almost feelingly as Ledbitter said this, every word cut 
Horace like a knife. He had never mentioned to her that he was mar- 
ried, and he certainly had not acted as if he had been. It was odd that 
she should send him such a message. What could it mean? Was she 
offended, or did she intend to hint to him delicately that had she known 
he was not a bachelor, she would have behaved very differently? He 
was lost in a cloud of conjecture, and walked on like one in a mist, and 
did not speak. The message was inexplicable; but it must mean some- 
thing, he thought. He had not been indifferent to her, that he was. 
positively certain. What should he do? It would be scarcely decent, 
under the circumstances, to call. Meanwhile other admirers were sur- 
rounding her; and what could be her opinion of him now,—now that 
she had discovered he had sailed under false colours? He was in a 
downright maze of misery, and couldn’t see his way out of it. 

Ledbitter allowed him to enjoy his reverie uninterrupted. Pre- 
sently Horace paused, and appeared, by the expression of his counte- 
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nance, to perform that mental operation defined as “thinking what one 
is about;” then, on discovering that he was walking away from his des- 
tination, he intimated that fact to his companion, who smilingly de- 
tained him by a button whilst he regained his breath. 

. “T see, I see,” nodded Ledbitter, with a knowing and pleasant ex- 
pression; “ something tender in that quarter, eh?” 

Horace sickened at the ill-timed jest, and smiled a faint smile, which 
was almost immediately smothered in a frown. 

“She bears an excellent character, I hear,” continued the other, as 
he relinquished Horace’s button. 

“T believe the most inveterate scandal-monger has never dared to 
whisper to the contrary; good morning.” 

The lofty bow with which Horace honoured his companion was a 
study. lLedbitter was not in any way wounded by the cutting dignity 
of high and mighty Horace, and turned on his heel with a slight shrug, 
and retraced his steps. 

“Yes, there is no mistaking his spirit,’ he muttered. “Now I 
must go and have a talk with old Mrs. Naggs, or Maggs, or whatever 
her name is. Will she remember me, I wonder, after all these years, 
all these weary, weary years?” 

What, of all people in the world, could Mr. Ledbitter have wanted 
with Horace’s nurse? 
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Che Cutting of Daddeley’s Cake. 


In or about the year 1745 there was a confectioner’s apprentice in the 
City, who frequently encountered, when abroad with a sweetly-savoured 
freight in the tray on his head, perhaps the prettiest girl m London, 
who was then running on errands for a French milliner. The girl’s 
name was Fanny Barton. A year or two before she had entered the 
household of the marchande de modes, she was a shoeless vendor of 
flowers in St. James’s Park, and was known to her admirers and fa- 
miliars as “ Nosegay Fan.” She was destined to make further social 
progress than she had yet accomplished; and so was the pastry-cook’s 
apprentice. Meantime they little dreamed of the coming greatness, or 
that the one, Robert Baddeley, would be the original Moses, and the 
other, Mrs. Abington, the originei Lady Teazle, in Sheridan’s comedy, 
The School for Scandal. 

Meanwhile, there is a vivacious young fellow in Lord North’s kitchen, 
who both makes and says many good things. The good things he makes 
are approved of up-stairs; and the good things he utters are relished 
below-stairs. When he leaves, there is vexation in dining-room and 
steward’s room; the first misses his art, the second his company; but 
young Mr. Baddeley, who loves not only wit, but the drama, could not 
resist the access offered to him to the warm houschold of Mr. Samuel 
Foote, where the sacred fires were never extinguished in the kitchen, 
nor jollity, or the memorials of it, in the parlour. 

In Foote’s residence Mr. Baddeley practised his own and studied 
his master’s profession; but he passed from this sort of private tutor- 
ship to further perfect himself, according to the fashion of young gentle- 
men of the day. The grand tour was the finishing stroke to the making- 
up of a perfect man of fon. Accordingly, aspiring Robert Baddeley set 
out on the indispensable grand tour of Europe. To enable him to ac- 
complish this with greatest ease to himself, he would not travel alone; 
he took a master with him, and cultivated his own growth in gentility 
by acting as gentleman’s gentleman. 

He went through his curriculum of three years’ travel with success. 
Throughout its course he was duly and usefully accompanied by his 
master, whom he dismissed on the return of both to England. Bad- 
deley brought back with him such a capital French accent and know- 
ledge of the language, as to warrant our belief that he must have been 
well-grounded before he set out. This accent and knowledge became 
part of the stock-in-trade which helped him to fortune, on and by the 
stage. A sketch of his life, written before his retirement, and in the 
ramble-scamble style of such sketches at that period, notices the other 
advantages he derived from foreign travel: “ Being a man of fancy and 
memory, he sprinkled his mind with a number of bagatelle accomplish- 
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ments, which, however they unfit a man for decorating science, should 
never be looked over by one who is to bustle through life.” 

While young Baddeley was airing his fine gentlemanship about town 
and at the theatres, there was a younger girl somewhere down in West- 
minster, fair as an orient dawn, and wayward as a sprite, chafing and 
pouting under the strict musical discipline of her father, a man of bla- 
zonry, though not in the now heraldic sense, and who made much noise 
at the time, without being at all famous. His name was Snow, and his 
office was that of state-trumpeter to the King. From the harpsichord 
to which he would have nailed his incomparably beautiful and impa- 
tient daughter, that impetuous incarnation of self-will and brilliancy 
ran away to a friend, in whose house Baddeley was a lodger. She pos- 
sessed nothing but her sixteen years, her dazzling beauty, and a heart 
all 0’ fire beneath the bosom of Snow. Baddeley met her on one day, 
looked tenderly at her the next, and wooed her with such ardour during 
the week, that at the end of it she fell into his arms, dissolved in a 
shower of eestasy, and went hand-in-hand with him to be married. 

They had not five guineas ready money between them; but they pos- 
sessed dramatic talent, and the bride was anxious to “ blaze” both on 
and off the stage. There was Fanny Barton, the “ Nosegay Fan” of 
only the other day, who was enchanting all the susceptible hearts that 
could find admission to Drury; and why not Mrs. Baddeley? Foote 
helped his old chef de cuisine; and the young couple soon found places on 
the stage. When Baddeley and his old master subsequently quarrelled, 
and the former challenged Foote to mortal combat, the latter cried out 
in comic seriousness, “ Here’s an ungrateful fellow! I let him change 
the spit for a sword, and now he wants to run me through with it.” 

Ultimately both found a home at Drury. From 1761 to 1795, Bad- 
deley acted at no other theatre, except the Haymarket during the sum- 
mer season. His handsome wife’s career was more brief and brilliant; 
but the brilliancy of it was briefer than the career. She captivated by 
the charms of her person, voice, and natural style; but she went in for 
audacity, defied appearances and public opinion, and shocked the morals 
of the green-room by her daring theory of life. Before she was nineteen, 
the theory was so far put into practice, that wife and husband could no 
longer live together. They acted together, as before; and unrehearsed 
stage effects often ensued. In the Clandestine Marriage, in which Bad- 
deley played Canton, and his wife, Fanny, there was so much said by 
them that was applicable to passages in their lives, that the house was 
in continual laughter. No one there laughed louder than our most re- 
ligious and gracious King; and none laughed louder on the following 
day than Mrs. Baddeley herself, when a royal messenger entered her 
breakfast-parlour, and intimated to her the royal command that she 
should repair to Zoffany the artist, and stand for her portrait, as his 
said most religious and gracious majesty had ordered the painter to 
produce a picture of the scene which had so excited his hilarity. 
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Cleopatra and her pearls are nothing in comparison with the wild 
and reckless extravagance of Mrs. Baddeley. A queen of Egypt might 
have dissolved and drank any amount of pearls; but Mrs. Baddeley 
made sacrifices in her gorgeous insanity. She chose from among a 
crowd of wealthy lovers him whom she condescended to ruin first; but 
her smiles destroyed all in their turn. A royal duke once sent her a 
little packet of hundred-pound notes to buy flowers with, and humbly 
solicited that he might be permitted to wait on her at tea, to see her 
taste in the selection of them. At that tea-time she put the notes 
between two dainty slices of bread-and-butter and ate them, to show 
her contempt for the giver! What was Cleopatra to that? 

And yet for this destroying beauty Baddeley had once to fight! 
George Garrick and a Jewish Croesus were contending for the distine- 
tion of being ruined by the withering fire of this lady’s favour, and the 
latter stirred up Baddeley, on a supposed point of honour, to challenge 
the former, in the hope that whether Cassio killed Roderigo, or Roderigo 
killed Cassio, or each killed the other, the instigator to the fight would 
find his advantage. The duel took place in 1770, in Hyde Park; and 
the angel of peace, in the person of Mrs. Baddeley, arrived on the scene 
to check bloodshed, as soon as the affair was all over! There was no 
blood spilt; and on the night of the duel the married couple acted in 
Bickerstaff’s play, J/’s well it’s no worse. That comedy has left no- 


thing to posterity but the memory of this incident, and a couple of 


lines which everybody quotes and nobody knows whence they come: 


“Twas all very well to dissemble your love, 
But why did you kick me downstairs ?” 


A few words will suffice to tell Mrs. Baddeley’s story. For about 
a score of years she was the splendid shame of the day. As an actress 
she was charming, without being “first-rate;” but she was a disgrace 
to womanhood. In her earlier career of evil she was the exquisitely 
imperious tyrant even of princes; at the close of it she was the very 
humble servant of a footman. At one time she sold Government ap- 
pointments, and my Lord Hertford was too happy to oblige her; at 
last she was hardly able to buy bread. There was a period when the 
King’s brothers felt favoured at her coming to them to solicit some 
office for a friend who had already paid her the purchase-money; and 
there came another when unsatisfied landladies turned her into the 
street. She ruled, reigned, governed, and lived for a while in incon- 
ceivable luxury; and at last made horrible shipwreck, dying with a 

*faint trace of the old beauty on her cheek, and a powerful smell of 
brandy and laudanum surrounding her. 

Let me not, however, forget to note the little good that appertains to 
her. She was kind to her kinsfolk out of the rich revenue of her vices; 
and when she parted so soon from the husband she had wedded so has- 
tily, she paid the whole of his debts out of the same revenue. After that 
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time Baddeley lived within his income; and was therefore, for the re- 
mainder of his life, a rich man. His opportunity to distinguish himself 
on the stage came in the season of 1765-6, when he created the part of 
Canton in the Clandestine Marriage.. His Swiss accent was perfect, 
and so was his manner. “To a person who has travelled,” says a con- 
temporary critic, “the shrug of Canton betrays the obsequiousness of 
the Swiss as much as his conversation.” It was, as Adolphus remarks, 
a “prostrate obsequiousness,” a “clumsy flattery,” combined with a 
“shrewd and sarcastic irony, fit compound for the sickly palate of Lord 
Ogleby.” Baddeley’s next great chance presented itself when the School 
Sor Scandal was first played, in 1777. He had the little part of Moses, 
but he made a great yet not an obtrusive part of it. His Jewish accent 
was as natural as his Swiss, or French, or German; and Canton, Moses, 
Crignon in Burgoyne’s admirable comedy The Heiress, or Katzenbucker 
in the Disbanded Officer, were all rare identifications of character. Bad- 
deley’s excellence, however, was not confined to foreign impersonations. 
He gained high reputation for his Brainworm in Ben Jonson’s Every 
Man in his Humour; and his Grumio in the Taming of a Shrew was 
pronounced to be an inimitable bit of Shaksperian acting. 

On the 19th of November 1794, their majesties’ servants were to 
play the School for Scandal. Seventeen years had elapsed since it was 
first produced, but the “ cast” retained six of the original performers: 
King (Sir Peter), Dodd (Sir Benjamin), Parsons (Crabtree), Baddeley 
(Moses), Miss Pope (Mrs. Candour), and Mrs. Kemble, née Miss P. Hop- 
kins (Maria). Miss Farren was the Lady Teazle of that night. While 
Baddeley was dressing for Moses he was taken suddenly ill, and Banks 
had to fill his place as he best could. On the following day the old 
actor lay dead at his house in Store-Street; and in a week or two the 
theatrical world was busy with his will. By the contents of this docu- 
ment it was clear that he wished to be pleasantly remembered. In his 
lifetime he had founded the “ Garrick Society,” consisting of the actors, 
authors, artists, and others who had been connected with David, and 
out of which rose the Garrick Club; but Baddeley desired to be re- 
membered for better things than this. He bequeathed two houses at 
Moulsey, in sight of Garrick’s villa at Hampton, for an asylum for 
decayed actors; and that the latter might not lose their old habit of 
acting, they were to carry about them a little sum which they were to 
give to the poor with an air of its being their own! This estate is now 
merged in the Drury-Lane Theatrical Fund; but another bequest sur- 
vives intact—the hundred pounds, out of the interest of which a cake, 
wine, and punch were to be partaken of by the Drury-Lane actors, if? 
their green-room, “on every Twelfth Night, for ever!” 

In the old Drury-Lane green-room, where Baddeley, as one of their 
majesties’ servants, used to wear with pride the royal uniform of scarlet 
and gold, the bequest of Twelfth-Night cake and wine was not, how- 
ever, available “ for ever.” In little more than a dozen years the house 
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was destroyed by fire. Indeed it was not the house in which Baddeley 
had passed through the greater portion of his career. That house was 
the one built by Wren in 1674 (after the oldest of old Drurys had been 
burnt), and which was taken down in 1791. On ¢haé stage all our 
great actors had figured, from Betterton to John Kemble. The new 
theatre, the work of Holland, was opened in 1794, and Baddeley died 
in the following year. From the year 1796 till 1809, when Drury was 
again consumed, the testamentary cake and wine were partaken of in 
the green-room, with the attendant ceremony of drinking “to the 
memory of Baddeley’s skull!” There were great players present at the 
cutting of the cake in those days; for the greatest actors did not then 
run away from the stage during the Christmas holidays. ; 

Baddeley’s first cake was cut on the Twelfth Night of 1796. Their 
majesties’ servants acted on that evening As you like it and the Pirates. 
Mrs. Jordan was the Rosalind, and the echoes of her “Cuckoo song” 
were heard in the green-room. The cake was supplied (as it has con- 
tinued to be supplied for now nearly seventy years) by Birch of Cornhill. 
This was, I believe, in accordance with Baddeley’s instructions; and the 
arrangement was appropriate, for Mr. (afterwards Alderman) Birch, the 
pastrycook, was a loyal and learned man, a poet “in his small way,” 
and a playwright of some success. His Adopted Child was then a first 
favourite with the town. 

There was a mingling of sadness and merriment at the inauguration 
ceremony. ‘The principal performers were assembled in the green-room, 
when the memorial cake, wine, and a bowl of punch were brought in. 
At the head of the table stood old Moody as president of the evening. 
He was the father of the company, and nearly forty years had elapsed 
since he had created the part of Sir Callaghan O’Brallaghan, in Mack- 
lin’s Love & la Mode. Ue was also the original Major O’Flaherty and 
Lord Burleigh. The only bad point about Moody was, that although 
he was the best Irish actor till Jack Johnstone surprised him, he was 
himself ashamed of being taken for an Irishman. On’ this occasion, 
Mr. Moody had laid aside his dress for old Adam, and presided in a full 
court suit of black. This was in honour of the founder of the feast; 
and besides, the shadow of death was over the company, menacing the 
decaying yet accomplished Dodd, who played empty-headed fops of 
good breeding so exquisitely, that people took for a fool of quality a 
man whose leisure hours were spent among the rare old books which it 
was his delight to purchase and peruse. But the knife is presented to 
Mr. Moody, and Jack Bannister is cut short in his joke about the ori- 
ginal Lord Burleigh playing at Drury Lane, and selling the cabbages 
which he cultivated himself at Covent Garden. 

The knife is raised, when dark-eyed Miss Decamp declares it is a 
pity to destroy Birch’s pretty edifice. The loyal and dramatic pastry- 
cook (he never thought of calling himself confectioner) had exerted him- 
self to the utmost. On the sides of the rich and brightly-frosted strue- 
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ture figured Shakespeare’s head in medallions; the likeness was as 
correct, no doubt, as any of the portraits which then perplexed the 
public. Above all shone resplendent a kingly crown; and when this 
fact was known beyond the theatre, public journalists who affected the 
“Church-and-King” sort of Toryism, spoke in highly commendatory 
terms of the undying loyalty of actors at a time when much disloyalty 
was about. It was a revolutionary time, and Mr. Moody had been 
shocked when, only a few weeks before, as Mr. Bensley, in Pierre, 
finished the sentence, “Curs’d be your Senate! curs’d your Constitu- 
tion!” a burst of applause followed from all the republicans present, 
adopting the malediction, and which could not be overcome by the 
counter approbation of the loyal folk who clapped for Senate and Con- 
stitution. On occasions like these the loyalists would call for “God 
save the King!” and narrowly watch the actors’ lips to see that they 
were moving in unison with the words. Young Bannister himself was 
once assailed by a storm of hisses for “ hanging back” as the national 
anthem was being sung by the company. Jack was as loyal as any man 
there, and sang as loudly, but he had some difficulty in making his 
peace with his accusers. They could not at first appreciate the good 
taste which induced him to stand behind his comrades. He was 
dressed, as he remarked, in a ridiculous costume for the farce, and was 
afraid that, if he stood forward, the absurdity of his appearance might 
disturb the prevailing sentiment. 

Those times were, according to the incorrect phrase, “ dicklish 
times.” There was really nothing in them to move men to laughter. 
A blacksmith, who had scandalised a country audience while the na- 
tional anthem was being sung, by exclaiming that “Them kings warn’t 
o’ no use!” was condemned to solitary confinement for a year; “ to see 
no person during that time but the man who should bring him his 
victuals;” and it was not unusual for persons to be refused admittance 
to a theatre, on the ground that they were known to be persons likely 
to hiss “God save the King!” So that, Baddeley’s cake making its first 
appearance under the shadow of a sweetly brilliant crown, was noticed 
by all “true Britons” as a proof of that loyalty to the throne which be- 
came their majesties’ subjects generally, and their majestics’ servants in 
particular. 

The bearing of Moody was in character with his costume, the occa- 
sion, and his own feelings—for he was on the point of retiring from the 
stage. He was calm and dignified, and the loud converse of Sheridan 
and the other proprietors who were present could not make the grave 
old man otherwise. Contemporary records inform us that he cut the 
cake steadily and divided it impartially; and then followed the strange 
toast in honour of the founder of the feast, “To the skull of the donor!” 
This form of an i” memoriam puzzled the critics. They thought it 
might be in some dramatic connection with the forms of ancient times, 
when the skulls of heroes were prized and respected by the survivors of 
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the tribes among whom they had achieved renown; but I think that 
the toast,—whether it sprang from the fancy of either John or Charles 
Kemble, Palmer or Bensley, Suett or Dodd, Braham, Bannister, or 
Moody himself,—was given in honourable allusion to the brains whence 
had issued the pleasant thought of providing this annual festival for the 
actors of old Drury. That the latter, on this first occasion, caught some- 
thing of Moody’s gravity may be seen in the circumstance recorded in 
our report of the gathering,—namely, that “all the performers who 
attended conducted themselves with proper decorum when they drank 
‘To the memory of the donor!’” Subsequently a gayer spirit was let 
loose. I regret that it is impossible now to say how many of the ladies 
of the company gave life and grace to it; but as these included Mrs. 
Siddons and Mrs. Powell, Mrs. Jordan and Miss Farren, Mrs. Bland, 
Miss Mellon, and Miss Decamp, any one of them would have added a 
peculiar grace of her own to an evening which, as all accounts agree, 
ended with “unalloyed merriment.” Of such quality, and marked by 
some of such company, was the first occasion of the cutting of Badde- 
ley’s cake. All who were then present have passed away, Braham the 
most recently, for he was among us but as yesterday. Nevertheless, 
there may have been some little chorister or dancer in the Pirates, who 
peeped in at the green-room door that evening, now surviving with 
octogenarian memory, faintly holding the shadows of the actors, several 
of whom had played with him whom his fellows seldom spoke of but 
reverentially as “ Jr. Garrick!” 

There must have been quite as much solemnity as was needful on 
the second cutting of the cake; for John Kemble stood at the table, 
dressed for young Norval; while Mrs. Siddons, decked for Lady Ran- 
dolph, raised her glass in memory of the testator! There was, probably, 
more fun on succeeding occasions, when, in 1798, the players joked 
Mrs. Powell on her acting Hamlet; when, in 1799, King and Miss Mel- 
lon raised joyous echoes; and, in 1800, the’Twelfth-night guests, in 
allusion to the new tragedy Adelaide, that was about to be produced by 
the Laureate Pye, made puns on the cake in hand, and the Pye that was 
under promise; while Dowton, in the guise of Don Antonio in Love 
makes a Man, walks out of the room, at the call of the prompter’s boy 
exclaiming, in the words of his part, “ If any man offers to sneak away 
sober, knock him down!” 

Then the century began on the anniversary of 1801 with pleasan 
allusions to that pair of lovers, Charles Kemble and Miss Decamp, who 
were about to appear for the first time as Young Mirabel and Bizarre, 
in the Jnconstant; in which Mirabel’s red Burgundy was as much en- 
joyed by the audience as Baddeley’s port and sherry were by the actors. 
In succeeding years the spirit in the green-room must have been caught 
from the most eminent actors. If it was somewhat majestic in quality 
when Kemble and his sister paced the room in the costumes of Orestes 
and Hermione, it must have been mirthful enough when young Mrs. 
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Glover, ready to go on as Miss Hardcastle, hobb-and-nobbed with the 
rattling acting-manager Jack Bannister! The merry anniversaries were 
the most frequent. My mind’s-eye roves from 1804 to 1809, and sees, 
while the mind’s ear catches the echoes, Mrs. Jordan in Rosalind’s attire, 
making the air joyous with her silvery laugh; or Elliston, bright as the 
jocund East, and Miss Duncan, gaily rehearsing the effects in their Ran- 
ger and Clarinda. In 1806 the young Roscius, as one of the company, 
profits by Baddeley’s bequest, and takes his cake amid a world of admirers. 
For the next two years Elliston, now as Douglas—subsequently as the 
Earl of Warwick—imparted his gleesome vivacity to all around. But 
there was probably no more “ jolly” festival in the old house than that of 
1809—some few weeks before the house was destroyed—when Mrs. Jor- 
dan, and Mathews, and Dowton were there, the new play, J/an and 
Wife, being the first piece for the night, and Johnstone, as Cornelius 
O’Dedimus, firing off snatches of Irish song, like half-minute sky- 
rockets, exploding in melody. 

After the fire which destroyed the house, the company found refuge 
at the Lyceum till a new Drury was erected. How the cake and wine 
was then dispensed I cannot say; or if, by the terms of the will, the good 
things cowl? be dispensed any where save in the Drury-Lane green-room. 
However this may be, when the first Baddeley anniversary occurred in 
the present theatre (which opened on October the 10th, 1812, with 
Hamlet, Elliston playing the Dane), the managers paid Baddeley, rather 
than Shakspeare, the compliment of acting Twelfth Night. The princi- 
pal characters were thus filled: Malvolio, by Dowton; Sir Toby, by 
Emery; Viola, Mrs. Davison (the Miss Duncan of former years); Olivia, 
Mrs. Glover; and Maria, Miss Mellon. If any of the company had 
thought that the table would not be furnished, nor the tankards filled, 
as of old, we may fancy that Sir Toby exclaimed, as he entered the 
green-room, and beheld the banquet waiting, “ Dost thou think, because 
thou art virtuous, there shall be no more cakes and ale?” and that 
“Yea, by St. Anne!” was the chorused rejoiner of all present legatees 
and invited guests. 

Indeed, at this period, the “cutting of the cake” seems to have 
grown into a protracted feast, ending with a supper after the play. The 
papers of 1813 ascribe the selection of the comedy of 7'welfth Night 
to a spirit of loyalty, though there be nothing in the play particularly 
tending to elucidate such a spirit. The Z%mes, as if the old memorial 
entertainment had fallen into a mere revelry, alludes rather mincingly, 
and as if it were not a subject that its delicacy could deal with, to “the 
freedom of the Twelfth-Night suppers at Drury-Lane;” but as it subse- 
quently classes these suppers under the title of “ Noctes cwnaque Deo- 
rum,” we may conclude that wit, beauty, delicate cates, and the inex- 
tinguishable laughter that pealed in the hall of clouds on Olympus, were 
not absent from the Baddeley festivals in old Drury. 

Then ensued the period during which Edmund Kean reigned, de- 
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clined, and fell. When Twelfth Night came round in 1814 he was not 
yet of the company. When Baddeley’s cake was cut in that year, he 
was a country player, waiting for permission to rouse the town by his 
Shylock. Stephen Kemble and Mr. Huddart had attempted the Jew, 
without bringing fortune to themselves or to Drury Lane. If Edmund 
Kean was unable, as one of the company, to enter the green-room and 
partake of the feast, there must have been some talk there of his coming, 
for “ the little man in the capes” had been hanging about the house for 
weeks; and there were reports that there was “stuff” in him; but the 
Kemble school of actors looked down upon him with a lofty scorn, and 
Mr. Arnold treated him with the not very candied courtesy of “ young 
man.” Within three weeks he founded the new fortunes of old Drury, 
and the brief, brilliant fortunes of his own; and when Baddeley’s cake 
was again cut, in 1815, he was the cynosure of the guests at the ban- 
quet. He had given to the stage a new Shylock and a new Richard; a 
Hamlet such as Bannister, who played the Gravedigger, had not seen 
since the days of his master, Garrick; an Othello, wherein he tri- 
umphed over nature; an Iago, in playing which he extinguished his 
respective Othellos, Rae, Pope, Elliston, and Sowerby, and a Duke, than 
which the stage had seen no better since Massinger’s play was first acted. 
When Kean entered the green-room on Baddeley’s anniversary-night in 
1815, and tasted of the old actor’s hospitality for the first time as a 
member of the company, he had just added to his list the part of Romeo, 
and there were two or three very old men who were able to compare 
him with the two famous Romeos, Garrick and Barry, of five-and-sixty 
years before. 

From this period there is little circumstantial account of what took 
place at the cutting of Baddeley’s cake, or at the Baddeley supper, as it 
was sometimes called. The names of the great actors and actresses who 
formed part of the Drury company since the avatar of Edmund Kean 
are so well known, that my readers may group them, and easily form an 
idea of how they looked and moved and had their being on anniversary- 
nights in the pleasant green-room. One of the company—John Cooper 
—now sole survivor of the Kemble school, deserves notice for an especial 
reason. Mr. Cooper has been on the London stage since 1811; but he 
first appeared at Drury Lane in 1821. Let me call the attention of 
young actors who perform in the same piece nightly during a run of 
from a month to a year and a half, to the “work” that such actors had 
to go through between forty and fifty years ago. In Mr. Cooper's first 
season at Drury Lane, where he made his début in Romeo, he played in 
about two dozen parts which he had previously acted; appeared in the 
same number of parts in old plays, for the first time; and created twelve 
characters in entirely new pieces. Such an amount of labour, physical 
and mental, would drive half the easy-going young actors of the present 
day mad. But he and his fellows were called upon at that time to un- 
dergo such toil as had been expected at the hands and heads of players 
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from Betterton downwards. And there was probably no actor of John 
Cooper’s time who ever took of Baddeley’s cake, or quaffed his wine, 
and who had earned it by more persistent toil, during the period 
between two Twelfth Nights. , 

Some few years ago there was something as rotten about the state of 
Drury as of Denmark. Its usual seasons failed to be observed with 
regularity ; it opened and shut spasmodically ; and the actors’‘left little 
or no memory: of their passage on the minds of the public. Since, how- 
ever, the accession of Mr. Edmund Falconer and Mr. Chatterton to the 
management, the old house has resumed its old habits, its old dignity 
has come upon it again, its old purposes have been resumed,—legiti- 
mate drama for the strong, and pantomime for holiday infancy of every 
quality. Ireland, ever dramatic in its tendencies, has had her eye on 
the doings of one of her sons; and the Dublin Evening Mail, the head of 
the Irish Conservative press, has recorded that the tercentenary year of 
Shakespeare has been more fittingly illustrated by the Shakespearian 
revivals which have been put on the stage by Mr. Edmund Falconer. 

As I was crossing that stage the other day, a cheerful voice called 
after me,—* You'll not forget us on Twelfth Night! - Remember Bad- 
deley, his cake, his wine, his punch, and the annual gathering round 
them in the green-room!” It was the voice of the charmer, and I 
accepted with alacrity so legitimate an engagement: The actors of the 
night were there, not all together, but dropping in as inclination prompted, 
or stage-duties permitted ; and the proprietors were there,‘and kinsfolk 
and friends, and a few old stagers, and some very fair faces, and now 
and then a cloud of ladies in the most resplendent and abbreviated 
dresses; and among the outsiders, Mr. E. M. Ward, R.A., most appro- 
priately, for his first exhibited work was a theatrical portrait, Mr. 0. 
Smith as Don Quixote; and with the great artist I noted Dr. Doran, 
and other equally grave personages, who were invited to assist at this 
merry solemnity. 

One of tle marked features of the evening was the oblivion into 
which Baddeley and the origin of the hospitality had fallen. In old 
days, Drury Lane was the home of years to every able actor who once 
obtained a footing there, and chose to remain. Under such a system 
the history of the Twelfth-Night festival was well preserved ; but when 
the evil days came, and the theatre knew no regular seasons or regular 
company, the memory of Baddeley went with the departing actors, and 
came not again with the newly-engaged players. The feast was the 
same in an unbroken succession of years, but the tradition as to the 
founder and his motives was not cherished. It is reviving; but even 
on the last celebration in this present year, I heard more than one in- 
quiry, intimating how theatrical stories float away from history. One 
actor confessed that he had never heard of Baddeley’s bequest ; another 
asked me if Baddeley had not something to do with founding an annual 
boat-race for a coat and badge; and it was curious to hear a simple 
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visitor recounting to the players and others in the Drury-Lane green- 
room the history of Baddeley and his cake, in much the same manner 
as it is told here. 

There was one great drawback to the pleasure of the evening, in the 
absence of that veteran actor and’ trustee of the Baddeley fund, Mr. 
James Bennett. In his place, the efficient and courteous stage-manager, 
Mr. R. Roxby, opened the proceedings, which were rendered none the 
less vivacious by a supplementary bowl of punch or two, provided by Mr. 
Falconer. Under such auspices, the green-room was lively with con- 
versation, and animated by the stories and anecdotes told by old actors 
who had gained their honours in the hard college of the provinces. As 
the evening progressed, the young ladies from fairyland streamed into 
the room, with all the attributes of magic and all the means and appli- 
ances for dazzling and subduing about them. They were, one and all, 
as decorously behaved as any same number of young ladies from any 
finishing-school could be. Strictly the bequest was only available to 
the habitués of the “first green-room :” but Messrs. Falconer and Chat- 
terton seem to have kindly thrown it open to all the company. I never 
saw fairies eating plum-cake before! These did so with manifest plea- 
sure; and as those to whom I presented it thanked me prettily, I bade 
them thank Mr. Baddeley, to whom they really owed it ; at which bid- 
ding, they opened their lustrous eyes, or smiled, or went into a little 
flutter at their ignorance, and dropped spangles as they moved. After 
the ambrosia, I had the office, though as unlike Hebe as possible, to 
offer the nectar to these goddesses; and according to the query put to 
each, one would acknowledge a predilection for sherry, another confess 
that negus suited her present spirit best; a few, more confident and 
thirsty, published their will before they were asked; and I shall not 
forget one delicate beauty, “in very thin clothing and but little of it,” 
who must have been of the best blood, and possessed of the highest 
powers of fairy dominion, who looked me in the face with an innocent 
steadfastness, and, with sweet decision, said “rum punch!” She sipped 
it as if it were the dew from the water-lily, and then, at a summons 
from Mr. Cormack, the ballet-master, disappeared with her brilliant 
sisters like so many beautiful visions. And so ended the fifty-eighth 
anniversary of the feast founded by Baddeley; and let us part from 
him, on the stage as it were, by noticing one of his famous little bits. 
In The Critic, as originally played, there were a Signor Pasticcio and an 
Interpreter, who do not now appear. Baddeley played this Interpreter 
with such grotesque effect and bubbling unintelligibility as to give double 
point to the speech of the lady, who bewilderingly exclaims to her hus- 
band: “ Mr. Dangle, here are two people whom I can’t understand ; and 
I don’t know which is the Interpreter !” 


























Chree Maidens. 


I HEARD three maidens laughing merrily, 
All three were young, and one was very fair, 
Except in jest they had not breathed a sigh, 
And save the name, they nothing knew of care. 
As I came by, they rose and clasped me round: 
“Tell us,” they said, “for you have older years— 
What is this Love that each of us has found; 
Is it a thing for laughter, or for tears ?” 
One held my hand—she would not let me go— 
The fairest whispered softly, “ Answer me ;” 
The third said lightly, “ Ah, she does not know; 
Love never came so near that she should see!” 
I could not speak the truth, I could not lie,— 
And so without a word I passed them by. 





